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Inv collected a good deal of material about the organisations. themselves, 


md about the effect the war was having on them, in her previous investigations. 


She now suggests contacting these organisations again, writing short. notes on 


7 


their present state, and concentrating more on the members themselves. Yakaaxbke 
with organiséd women 
Material in the form of conversations/compared and contrasted with Similar con- 


versations with unorganised wmen, would probably be of value. 


WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS. 


Hampstead Conservativs Asscn., 
36 Coll Cres., N.W. 3. 


Hampstead Council of Social Welfare, 
27 Heath St., N.W. 3. 


Hampstead Hospital Supply Depot, 
47 Fitzjohns Av., N.W. 3. 


The Alliance of Honour (Women's Section) 
Leysian Chambers, 
Lig Vaity RG., BsUe Le 


Mrs. Castor, 

British Federation of University Women, 
27 Pollards Hill Hast, 

Norbury, S.W. 16, 


Business & Professional Women, 
20 Regent St., W. l. 

College of Nursing, 

Henrietta Place, 

W . 4 . 


Miss Simpson, 
Co-op. Women's Guila, 
17 Prescot St., E. l. 


| Women's Comm. for Peace & Democracy, 
26 Gray's Inn Rd., W. CG. l. 


G. Derby, 

Secretaire du Comite des femmes, 
2 Rue de Londres, 
PARIS. 


Miss Norvick, 
The Electrical Asscn. for Women, 
20 Regent St., S.W. l. 


Mesxxtaxskor 


Housewives Committee of the E.R.1., 
Rani Popprova-Molinkova, 

Zovolen Slovakia, 

Vyztopna, 


Fegeration of Women Zionists, 
77 Gt. Russell St., 
_ a Bae 


Miss Blackmore, 


Housewives aAsscn., 
2 Vaucluse St., 
Claremont, 

W. Australia. 


Miss Matheson, 

International Council of Women, 
19 Elsworthy Rd., 

N.W. i - 


international Alliance for Suffrage & Equal Citizenship, 


12 Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W. l. 


frs. Mouatt, 

Kensington Women's Citizen Asscn., 
24 Esmoand Court, 

Kensington 5q., S.W. 7. 


Mrs. Large, 

National Women Citizens, 
68 Chandos House, 

Paimer 5t., S.W. l. 


London & National Scty for Women's Service, 


29 Marsham St., 5.W. l. 


Miss H. McCall, 

Married Women's Club, 
20 The Park, 

Golder's Hill, N.W. ll. 


Nationality of Married Women Pass the Bill 
Christmas ifill, 
EDEN BRIDGE. 


National Council of Women, 
Luncheon Club, 

12 The Green, 

ST, LEONARDS ON SHA. 


National Women's Party, 
Alva Belmont House, 
Capital Hill, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


National Union of Women Teachers, 
45 Cromwell Road, S.#. 4. 


Nat. Asscn. of Women Civil Servants, 
31 Marsham sSt., 
Bouse 


CO _ommittee 
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National Council for the Unmarried Mother « Child, 
Lay? Ficéadilly, W. 1. 


Nat. Union of Townswomen's Guilds, 
2 Cromwell Pl., S.W. 7. 


Nat. Council of Women of Gt. Brt., 
92 Gower Si., W.C. l. 


Miss Le Sueur, 
Open Door Vouncil, 
97c Kensington Church 5St., W. 8. 


Preston Women's Citizen's Asscn., 
Castle Uhambers, 
Cheapside, Preston, Lancs. 


Rotary Int. & Gt. Brt. Women's Inner wheel, 
lavistock House, 

oe nee 
yvuffragette Fellowship, 
ll Bede House, 
Manor Fields, 
Putney Heath, 5.W. 15 


The Surrey County Fetteration of Women's Citizens Asscn., 


Hampstead Townswomen's Guild, 
Crediton Hill, 
N * W * 6 7. 


¥XERBKX 
Women's Employment Fed., 
4 l Marsham >t e 3 > . W . 1 . 


Women's Service Club, 
Gt . omith st *) ia 


Enfielf@ Highway Central Co-op. Women's Guild, 
8 Geeenswood Av., Brimsdown, ENFIELD. 


The Wives Fellowship-Pinner, 
75 Field End Road, 
bhastcote, Middx. 


Women's Section of the Labour Party, 
York Mans., Browning »t., 5.E. 1l/. 


Vomen's Peace Crusade, 
55 Gower St., W.C. 
Women's Gas Council, 

1 Grosvenor Pl., ».W. l. 


Women's 4g. 
Yild, ll Parklandgd Grove, ASHFORD. 
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Women's Freedom League, 


144 High Holborn, W.C. 


Women's Guild of EL., 


l Dover St., W.1. 


Women's Go-op. vuiild., 
Stanfield House, 
MAM Bes, NeWe De 


Central Bldgs., 
Ge. mueeeii st., W.C. 1. 
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Women membership of the LABOUR PARTY 
178,121 


Her-with Jan. Feb. March issues of their publication THE LABOUR WOMAN 
I am to see Miss Mary Sutherland next week. Her assistant told me that 


branch meetings are very active since the war, and there has been an 


incrasee in membership. 


Tebastock : WHITEHALL 7451. 


THE Society OF Women HoustiInc MANAGERS 


(INCORPORATED) 


Secretary : TEMPORARY ADDRESS : 
MARGARET S. MILLER, M.A., B.Com., Px.D. 7, NORHAM ROAD, 


OXFORD. 


CO PE covtiectic aad Telephone: Oxrorp 4389. 
cg 


Sth February, 1940. 


Dear Madan, 

Thanx you Ior your ietter or January 
Z¥th. AS you wii see, tne orrice or this Society 
has temporariiy removed Irom London. [J] regret, 
tnerertore, that 1G Wliit NOT DE possidie Lor me TW 
give you an interview. Our members are fully 
engaged in their usual work, so that it does not 
seem Of much value for me to answer your question- 
naire. 

yours faithfully, 
L. on. Smee 


(Acting Secretary) 


Miss Schofield, 
159, Sutherlahd Avenue, 
London, WY. 


“THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.” 


—~— . - += 


COMPANY LIMITED BY GUARANTEE 
AND NOT HAVING A SHARE CAPITAL. 


Extract of the Clauses embodying Aims and 


Policy from the Memorandum of Association 


OF 


WOMEN'S PUBLICITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED. 


1. The Name of the Company (hereinafter called “the 
Association” is “‘ WoMEN’s PUBLICITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED.” 


2. The Registered office of the Association will be situate in 
England. 


3. The objects for which the Association is established are :— 


(A) To promote, encourage and further the interests and 
influence of women in the community. 


(Bs) To promote, encourage and further education and 
research in connection with matters of interest to women, 
and to carry out any such research. 


To collect, distribute and make known by any means 
whatsoever, including broadcasting, information relating 
to matters of interest to women and the work of the 
Association, and the opinions and views of women and 
women’s organisations, and to establish and maintain any 
office or offices for any such purpose. 


To consider and discuss all questions relating to the 
interests and influence of women in the community, 
and the alteration and administration of the law re- 
lating to women. 


(E) To encourage women to a realisation of their individual 
and collective responsibility in maintaining and im- 
proving the morale of the community at all times and 
to participate in the democratic planning of the life of 
the community at all times. 


To promote, encourage and further friendly relations 
and co-operation of every kind, both within and out- 
side the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


To arrange for and organise the giving of lectures, 
addresses, instruction and advice with regard to 
matters of interest to women, and with regard to any of 
the objects or the work of the Association. 


To promote, encourage and further the study of sub- 
jects of interest to women and other subjects connected 
with the objects of the Association. 


To make provision, or assist in making provision, for 
professorships, readerships, scholarships, exhibitions, 
bursaries, prizes, salaries, grants for persons engaged 
in teaching, research or study of any subject of interest 
to women or otherwise within the scope of the objects of 
the Association. 


To produce, publish and distribute or provide for the 
production, publication and distribution of articles, 
pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, journals, books, 
advertisements, gramophone records and/or films, and 
other documents and writings of any nature whatsoever, 
relating to any of the above objects or to the work of the 
Association. 


To solicit and procure by means of appeals, public 
meetings, bazaars, entertainments, functions, or other 
means, and to accept and receive legacies, bequests, 
donations, subscriptions and funds for the purpose of 
promoting the objects of the Association, or any 
them, and to apply the capital as well as the income 
of any legacy, bequest, donation or fund towards the 
promotion of the objects of the Association. 


To establish and support, or aid in the establishment 
and support of any associations or institutions, trusts 
or funds having objects cognate with those of the 
Association, and to subscribe or guarantee money for 
purposes in any way connected with the purposes of 
the Association or calculated to further its objects. 


To admit any persons as honorary members of the 
Association and to confer on persons so admitted such 
rights and privileges as may from time to time seem 
expedient. 
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Town Women's Settlement. 
‘m.: 1891 Andrew. Hamilton - 


-Ex-Pres. Nat. ‘Women 's Free Chureh Couneil. Pies. 
settee Seottish Rural. Institutes. 
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1 Girls Guiléry. 
. Cant: m.; James 4%. Cant. aconess. Pres. London Women's 


7 ne. Pres. Nat. F.C.W. Council '31-'S2. Exee. N.C.WL Ghairman and istrict 
Commissioner Girls Life Brigade. Member Essex Higher Béueation ott Ss. . ‘s 
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yal iphical Soeiety. 1930-34. "35-38. Member of Council Royal African 
: ploma and and hon member. Royal Antwerp Society. Hon member 
| ‘Ameries. Bice-President mmi '38,'39, Treas, '31 '32 
mber ‘33-36 National C-uneil of Women of Ge, Britain: Pres. London 
SJ, and ehairman London branch nousing Society ‘'55-'57 of National 
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OC. Wo .Voluntar ices. 
ams fous ng Lte - por Over thirty Housing Assoc. 
od pbs Reciety (London? Royal Central Asian Soc., Royal 
created Society, L.C.C. ete.. on expeditions '24-'38. Publ: Ten 
in Two Goiittinents, 1925; artieles in The Geographical Journal, 
I Asian Journal, Royal African Society Journal, Fortnightly; 
Bory o PEsploration and Advantuee. Clubs: Ladies’ Carlton, Forum ad Overseas. 


ge a Sails Nomen!» Led League ‘Ghieistinis 30.,000) 
2 Prediéent : Lady Winefride ives, d.o. Sth Barl of Denbigh. m. Gervase Elwes. 


ee. 5 ORS. of flomen Helpers Membership - about 6,000 


. Preéident: Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, d.o. 5th Marquess of Landsdowne, 
-) ja. 9th Duke of Devonshire, Dame of Justice of St John of Jerusalem. Mistress 
of the agbes to HM. Queen Mary. 


Viee-Pres: ivestabens Bledisloe, formerly Hon Mrs. Aline Kate Elaine Cooper- 
Smith. Dame of Grace of the Order of St John of Jerusalem. 2nd d. of 1st and 
bie » Jadt Baron Glantawe. (2nd wife of 1st Viscount Bledisloe. ) 

Ree ts ‘The Dove uey. Viseoun tess: Plumer, Annie Constanee, 0.B.E.Lady of Grace, St john 


7 Sandon (m. 1922) Lady Helena Blanche Coventry. e.d. of late 
| * 2 Se 1 4a. 


a aeanetiy’ Lad: Herbert Said ema: 0O.B.E., JeP., d.ol W.S. Caine, MZP. 

. Sir John Her ert Lewis, G.B.E., (dee.). 

atess. an. J.P. (Hilda) 5th d. of late James C. Stevenson, M.P. 

189. “Viseount Runciman. 2s. 3 @. Edue. Notting Hib] High School; Girton 

lege ae. (scholar, 1st Class, Historical Teipos) Chairman Marie Curie 
tal. Fi st women elected Neweastle-on-Tyne School Board, 1897; one of orig 

ott wera $< mex trenbersend rekeet Education Committee, 1903. 
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Other Women's Organisations: 


Women's Citizens Association 6 
National Council for Equal Citizenship ¢ 
Society for Women Ministers 
Six Point Group 7? 
St Joan's Sochal and Political Group?? 
Women's Liberal Kederation ec 

Women's Bngineering Association 


Headmistress’ Association 


Women's Committee on Peace and Democracy 
Society of Women House Managers c. 
National Union of Women Teachers ¢ 
Merried Women's Association 

Actress Frahchise League 

Mental Health Emergency Committee o 
Feather Clubs c¢ 


Women's Co-operative Guild 


c . Ce i” 7 aul wl af ? 


Lady Pares, Miss F.A. Underwood 
(Pres.) 144, High Holborn, 
Dr. O Lewin London, W.C. 1 

Hon. Treas.) 

Miss Le Podzus 

(Hon. inan. See. ) 
Mrs Spiller 

(Hon Polit. See.) 
Miss Noble 

(Hon Org. Sec.) 


Bulletin 


Fortnightly 
2d. 


to members. 


WOMEN'S INTER} 
NSTIONAL LEAGUE 


Mrs. Duncan Harris Mrs K.E. Innes, 
(Chairman ) 55 Gower St., 
Mrs. McGregor Wood London, W.C. 1 

(hon Treas. ) 

Mrs. Maxwell 

(Hon. Press Bec.> 

Miss Vera Brittain 
Hon Mrs Franklin 
Mrs de Bunsen 
Mrs. Pethick Lawtence 
Dr Maud Royden 
Lady Unwin 
(Wiee Pres.) 


News Sheet 
ld 

Monthly to 
members 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 


558000 


‘WOMEN'S CATHOLIC — 
LEAGUE 


= 


Lady Denman : 
(Chairman ) 
Miss Hadow 


M. Farrer, 


Vice-chairman) 39, Eceleston St., 
Lady Worseley-‘aylor London, S.W. l. 


Vice-chairman) 
Miss uwilda ~hamber- 
lain (Hom. Treas.) 
Assis. secs. 
Miss ndith Walker 
Miss B.E. Marriott 


Mag. Editors 

Miss I. Clepshane 

Miss M. Sidgwiek 
ss Hir pson, 

M.B.E. 

Gen. Or 

Mises aah, Walder 

Gen. & Edue. Org. 

Wiss MeCall 

Wel sh-Speaking Org. 
ss Morris-Jones 

Marketing org. 

ss Wear Ge 

Handicrafts Org. 

Miss howe 


The Hon. Frances 


— -—— 


HOME & 
COU NTRY 


Monthly, 
2d 


Circulated 
amongst 
members. 


Lady Winefride 
Elwes (Pres.) 

Dr. Genevieve 
Raweastle 

(Dep. Pres.) 

Miss Fletcher 

Mrs Halford Hewitt 
Audrey, Lady Petre 
Miss Balfe, O.B.E. 
(Hon Vice-Pres) 
Miss Tindall 

(Hon Treas) 


Miss L. Mawson, 


160, Windsor House, 


Victoria 5t., 
London, SeWe l 


THE CATHOLIC | 
WOMEN'S LEA 
MAGAZINE | 
Monthly, | 
2d. 


To members. 


Mrs. E.F.W. Johnson Mrs. Cowan 


(President) 
Mrs. Patrick Ness 
Hon. Mrs. Home Peel 
{Vice-Presidents) 
Mre. Wd. Cadbury, 
JB. (Hon. Treas) 
Mrs. Arthur Watts 
(hon. Parliamentary 
sec.) 
Miss Gunilla Liddle 
(editor “Women in 
Couneil", Press & 
Publicity Sec.) 


92, Gower St., 
London, W.C.1 


COUNCIL 


Monthly, 
3d 


Circulated 
amongst 
members 


J | 
WOMEN'S MUTUAL 
SERVICE CLUBS 


12000 


Miss Harford, 
26, Bedford Sq. 
London, W.C. 1 


| ELECTRICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 
WOMEN 


| "oC H LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN HELPERS 


GUE 


20, Regent St. 
London > We. i 


The Queen 
(Patron) 


Dowager Duchess of 


Devonshire 
(President) 


Viscountess Bledis- 


loe 

Lady Forster 
Dowager Viscoun- 
tess Plumer 


Viscountess Sandon 


(Vice-Presidents) 
Mrs. Edmund Horne 
(hon. Treas.) 
Miss A.L. Pether- 
Bridge 

Miss M. Philips 
Miss E.M. Thomas 
Miss P.W. Wolfe 
(Regional Staff) 
Miss E.U. Potter 
(Overseas Staff) 
Mrs. Prideaux- 
Burne 

(Hon See Overseas 
Links.) 

Miss R. Elms 

(Hon See Birthday 
Geheme 4) 

Rev. P.B. Clayton, 
G.H., M.C. 
(Founder Padre) 
Miss A.B.S. Macfie 
(Founder Pilot) 


Miss Helen THE KOG 
Bendow, 

Crutched Friars 

House, Monthly, 
London, E eC eo ca 


Circulated to 
members 


: 
_ NATIONAL UNION OF 
- ‘ROWNSWOMEN'S GUILDS 


i 


5440 


Lady Yynthia 
Colville 


(President) 


Lady Doris Blacker 


Mrs. Edwin Potts 
(Vice-chairman) 


(chairman Exec. 
ctteel) 

Miss Alice C. 
Franklin. (Hon. 
Treas. & Hon Org 
sec.) 


Miss Joan M. Loring 


Mts H.V. Horton, THE 


¢, Cromwell Place, TOWNSWOMAN 
South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7 Monthly, 


od. 


Circulated to 
members. 
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Miss Warner e Soroptimist | 
15 Park Row, m ' 
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WOMEN'S LEAGUE OF UNITY 
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CIVIL NURSING 
RESERVE 


Miss Florence Horsbrugh, M.P., Par- 
liamentary Secretary to. the Ministry of 
Health, will take charge of the Civil 
Nursing e 
re) reserve announced 
in a circular sent by Mr. Walter Elliot, 
the Minister of Health, to the county 


Woman M.P.’s New Post} 


and county borough councils. The 


reserve is now composed of some 20,000 
ed and assistant nurses and about 
000. auxiliaries. 

-Mr. Elliot has decided to incorporate 
the. headquarters organisation of the. 
reserve in his department, and to 
Fina the aaa rgency aga 
by an % : 


OT URL Ce eency organisa- 
OTs will “remain joes yet but the 
Minister suggests certain steps for main- 
taining the efficiency of the reserve 
while most of its members are still 
standing by. He recommends that one 

rson in each county or county 
orough, usually a member of the local 
emergency committee, should act as 
organiser. 


It is also announced that a SE WEare 
T "sing eas : heing appa or 
ea ofthe eleven DeLence 
<eBions_o Her 
REGO Will be to keep in 
Souch with medical officers of health 
and local emergency committees and 
generally to supervise the emergency 
nursing services of the region. Eight. 
appointments have so far been made. 
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,. who is at present working on an G-hour shift at a London 

x mS id post. e is the wife of Admiral Sir Basil Brooke, K.C.V.0-, 
C.VeOe, ler and Equerry to Heli. the King since 1924. For 

years she has been actively associated with the Royal Free Hospital, where 
she works for the Scottish Women's Hospital association Branch." 


(She is on the Council of the WOMEN'S LEAGUE OF UNITY.) 


Assistant Quartermaster of the Chelsea Detachment of the B.R.C.S. 
n Units - the “hospital on wheels" which in the event of air raids 
will give casualties full medical and surgical attention on the spot.” 
Note; Edith Mary, d. of Col. Colin Halkett, late HoL.l.; m. 1915 Sir alfred 

x, K.CeBe, CeoMeG., MePo; Club, Ladies Automébile. Address; 13 South St., We 
R 


— Askwith, who has revived the food kitchens she instituted during the 
last War, where East End workers can get u well-cooked meal for the nomina)] 


sum of Sd." Wote; Lady Askwith, C.3.E., Ellen, d. of the late Archibald 
Peel of Viestlea, rts., and the lute Mrs. Peel, sister of Sir Koger Palmer 
Bt»; me 1908 Qst Baron Askwith, K.eC.B., KeCe, late Comptroller—General of 
Labour Department Board of Trade, and Chief Ind. Commissioner. One de, Betty. 
Was previously married to Major Menry Graham, 20th Hussars, and had 2 sons; 
Capt. HeAcRe , late Grenadier Guards, me 1927 youngest ds of Sir Henry 
and Lady Albertha Lopess Capt. Miles Graham, M.C., late @dd Life Guards, me 
1918 Lady Evelyn King, eld. d. of Barl of Lovelace. Var Work: worked for 
YoM.eCeAo; organised and ran 7 canteens in London Locks; started the National 
Kitchens, and was om 3 Goverment cormittees; Women's Unemployment, War Museun, 
and iar Savings. Has written two books "Tower of Siloam" and "Disinherited 
of the Farth." Rugby and London. 
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"The magnificent response of England's women in this great occasion has been 
exactly that which everyone knew that it would be. They played a freat part 
Last Time; they are playing emm eveg greater one in this New Abomination of 
Desolation whieh has been thrust upon a most unwilling world. Only a few 
leading lights of the various departments of “omen's Services are included in 
this pare, the reason, of sourse, being obvious. + Deputy 
Direetor of the Women's Royal Naval Service, is in the top left hand picture, 
and her C.0., Mrs; on hews, is in another. Their H.w. are at the 
Admiralty, where both the pictures were taken. They are getting about 500 
recruits a day! Stella, Lady Readine's fine work for women for « long time 
past is well-known In the Fersomal Service Leckue, and in the sphere with which 
she is now conneeted, it will be equally efficient. Her companion in the 
picture is a barrktter. ee an aunt of Lord Cowdray, has put her 
house, Baleombe, in Sussex, «@ omplete disposal of tnose evacuated from 


London. Mrs. Walter as wife of the Minister for Health, was caught at 
a busy mo er wor r the Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence. 
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EBBESBOURNE WAKE. 
SALISBURY. 


40, YORK. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


Dear Mr. Harrisson, 


Thank you for your letter which I received in reply to 
mine of the 4th. Herewith my outbreak about overlapping of 
Women's Organisations. Please treat it as confidential, 
because it was written in ill-humour and would have to be 
toned down again if it were likely to fall into the hands of 

‘ge people who might be hurt by it. 


i my frou may think that 1 want some form of Nazi organisation 
of women, but this is not the case. I feel that this war 
could be used to induce local ladies to cooperate more and those 
who have done nothing up to date to realise their reponsibilities 
for their L.D.V. and others in the village. 


Two villages in our valley which had, up to the present, h 
nothing, are now suddenly teginning to prepare with First Aid. 
So it is an ill war which brings nobody any good. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lath <> TWwk- 


Katharine Furse,. 


Tom Harrisson Esq., 
Mass-Observation, 
82 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 
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Looking at what is happening in some rural areas, 
ined ar as women's war work is concerned, one is appalled by 
the evident lack of combined energetic action. 

Let us hope that this is merely in small patches, and 
that, on the whole, what I have to say does not apply to the 
greater part of the country. 

In many places, perhaps, the coordinating bodies are 
succeeding in pulling and holding together all the Societies 
which are working for different causes, such as 


Defence, 
Child Welfare (ineluding evacuation and 
reception). 
Food production and preservation. 
Care for the Sick Wounded. 
Welfare of the Forces. 
Preparation for emergencies, which have 
net yet been acknowledged, publicly, 
though they have been hinted at in 
some areas. : 
The welfare of boys and girls over school 
age. (It is "eaié t only some 38% 
of these belong to any of the voluntary 
organisations, and many young people 
themselves say that they do not want to 
be previded for by old people.) 


etc. ete. etc. 

In some rural areas we know from daily experience 
and observation, as well as though discussion, that the 
coordinating bedies are shewing no signs of doing anything. 

also know that in some villages there is no branch of any 
i organisation, and that the Local authorities show 
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no sign of any attempt at safeguarding the villagers or of 
trying to get things going in such a way that the villagers 
themselves are encouraged to prepare to safeguard themselves 
through planning for 

Fire Fighting. 

First Aid. 

etc. etc. 
Not only this, but we see no sign of preparation 
to render Fi:st Aid to the a 7 hy er the Air Force, 
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rem & 


\ 


or the L.D.V. under the 
Yet we know th 


entrusting people with functions, and with sufficient 


\ 
z ‘ 
Seat be maintained by 
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knowledge to enable them to appreciate what they may ® 


called upon to face in case of certain eventualities which 


any experienced war-worker has prepared herself to imagine, 
envisage and face, such as 
Floods of Refugees from bombed or 


invaded areas. 
Famine. 


- ( si 9 
Disease en oe te hte Ne 
which are all three the con-comittants of war, as well as 


less of morale and even revolution. 


We see that much which is advertised as in being 


We know that funds are often wasted 


is merely eye-wash. 
on conflicting interests and on over-lapping methods. 


Some of us in, rural areas know that separate 


women's organisations are running separate branches in 
~N 


| nr odo rE Bin diYe 
separate pesca We also know that there 
little pooling of ideas, joint sorting of duties, or 


consultation, and when it comes down to the villages, we 


know that there is practically no cohesion and no holding of 
hands, so that the cooperation which is necessary to ensure 


that there are no gaps in the system of defence and welfare, 
may all be filled with useful and active people. 


There are sporadic branches of 
WeVeS- 
WI. 
ARP. (First Aid points, Wardens, ete.) 
Billeting Officers. 
ae VeAeD. (Red Cross and St. Jéhn) 

ete. etc. 
in-~neighbouring villages, but we an ependent, 
ordinary citizens, can discover no tangible REND ane 
SM ana CY SP PENe the system Re ay all ¢ districts, 
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‘ 


counties, regions, and the country as a whole. 


Yet the work of voluntary organisations could 
be accomplished more efficiently and more economically and 


If each organisation must keep its identity, 
so that tradition as well as esprit de corps may be preserved, 


let them all,at least, agree to some common denominator 
which will ensure joint working for the sake of the joint 
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“achievement, which is vital to our country now. 


We need a live organism with its skeleton, : 
brain, nerve system, blood circulation, glands, lungs, digestive 
organs, etc., working healthily as bone, flesh and blood, 
controlled by the mind, instead of a disjointed system 
of wheels, each working separately and failing to secure 
inter~locking between the cogs. 

Sometimes one wonders how much the Tower of Babel 
gory applies to the existing situation. Have "languages", 
or, in our case, individual idiosyncracies, jealousies, 
ambitions, etc., been allowed to ruin the building of a Tower 
of Strength! (I won't go into the question of the purpose 
of the biblical tower and God's anger at its being built, 
because I like the symbol and want to use it.) 

How far is the confusion in our position due to 
many heads of Women's organisations liking to see their names 
on the headed paper and in printe: Reportsi 

This may seem to be a hard question, but if each 
individual would confientiously analyse her motives in doing 


the work, she might feel .her conscience pricking underneath 
the slogans the conscious mind as good 
reasons for maintaining the status quo. 


We know that the feudal system is traditional 
vw 
in the country, and that the local tety Ye etill accepted in 


rural areas as the leader of local effort. 


We also know that some local ladies have not 
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learnt the value of cooperation, and that they still prefer 
to "run their own shows on their own lines"; further that 


they all complain that the others are so non-cooperative. 
And so the waste of Qasr ete., and of 


etrol and the, ove ping of ner ist. 
pirs wihend Uring Lt wo : gbsmies, 


Looking at the alle. as through a telescope, 


rather than through a microscope; keeping one's eye on the 
horizon fifty years ahead, when we, ourselves, will ne longer 
be concerned with our personal ambitions or affairs on the 
earth (umless, indeed, we are brought to account in whatever 
sphere we may enter beyond the grave,) we shall appreciate the 
value of unity in effort, so why not apply the method now, 
with sense of humour and appreciation of the undoubted fict that 
no human being is indispensible. 
Using the process of looking through the telescope 

ene sees the urgent need for more unselfish cooperation. 
Not only in Cohferences and Committees in Metropoli, where we 
know that a great deal of cooperation is being accomplished, 
but also in local areas - in villages and hamlets - between 
villages and hamlets; up the valleys and across the Hillis and 
Downs, and on both sides of District and of County Council 
frontiers. 

Differences between villages are often almost acute, 
because those who should be colleagues are often dubbed 
"foreigners", and may therefore be yaa yare- Differences 
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With the enemy at our gate now we have a great 
chance to build solidly, on the foundations of eur own islands, 
the same Commonwealth as we have built all ever the world. 
Just as troops are rushing te ow assistamee from the 
Deminions and fram the Colonies, so k t villagers rush to 
each other's assistance without thought offindividual preference 


or prejudice. la b hay dy nee a 
Let the headed Ps inal with its list of 


functionaires, be sacrificed just as leisure is sacrificed in 
the National cuuse. Let personal feelings give way te 
responsibility and obligation to serve the country whole- 
heartedly. 

Let the rural branches of separate organisations 
get together as the Urban centres (0, SO as to unite and be 
prevent waste and venient both the Central and 
the Local orgamisations agree as to their joint aims, and 
circulate these in joint circulars, 

By these means great economy could be achieved in 
effort as well as in paper, postage, and all the other frills 
Zax which the country can ill afford now. 

The identity of erganisationaneed net be lost. Each 
could be given space in the circulars for special messages 
signed by the well-known Leaders whose names would give 
confidences pire standing for the charester and identity 


groups would ensure loyal following! 
I preopese the above because frou what I know of human 
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nature I doubt whether, even now, in our country's dire 


meed, most of the leaders of Women's Voluntary organisations 
would consent to be merged in a National a eae 


lines for, gene wes ie 


yA tg 


That a large prepertion of women would do this 


a) 


_q gladly i know, for there are thousands who, for one good 


reason or another, have not yet joined any existim Society. 


Most of them are eager to render service, if able to do se 


witheut neglecting their home, but many cannot Gam | ee thes 
° UTTugn 


subscriptions sg ere all the obligati 
i Cy . 


ree deve Women's Volun Services should be able to 


Cor ( provide all that is m eded, but, like every other voluntary 
bedy, it has no definite authority, and it depends on the 


Lecal Authorities, which are not invariably active in their 
yr solicitation for fun 


use of voluntary effort of a ul tio} e 
i “a w 
Ue sp itts oon soem tye ff os e paren ye MW oy 


ae aS3 If all the Women's Voluntary org nisations' could 
ial consent to combine in practice as well as in theory, 
| beth centrally and locally, in some definite National Gorvice - 


| net only baat Tp 3 @ but betuty call he wintevy ee 
e 


Labour and National Servic o* solid whole’could be builtys 

and without too auch distinction between paid and unpaid voluntees 

Many women who are still uncertain as to ways in which they 

ean respond to the Government's call for individual effort, 
A WN Vv. 7A 

might get the Guide ani the Lead for wie we are longing, as 


Vv vipa | 
well as the fread whieh is essential to combined effart. 
I fully realise that it will be said that all I 
propose is already in being, and I know that this is true in 
theory. But I also know that it is not true in practice, 


in the remote area where I am writing. 

Yet this area is not really so remote, as it is 
only 20 miles, as the crow flies, from the sea, and near 
ene of the points which has been mentioned as suitable for 
invasion. It is also near all sorts of vulnerable centres 
of National importance. 


The villages and farms bein; ocaterred Ae not, LO, 
eall for elaborate A.R.P. oF Other or ation,Dut they) 


offer their own problem in the fect that, if anything does 
happen to them, they will have to act on their own initi ive : 
and safeguard themselves, and must not look for immediate 

help from outside, as is provide: in urban areas. 

And if there be panic — evacuation from towns, 
the villagers will have to help to deal with it,and sheuld 
have sufficient knowledge of this possibility to enable them te 
prepare themselves to face it. 


‘But at present we have ne definite guide, neo 

except through A.R.P. and W.I, the former 
ef which does‘n t trouble much with regard to panic- evacuation. 
We have no official intimation that the authorities are 


prepared for it. | 


lead and no 


«5» 
We learn nothing of hygiene or sanitation, and yet, 
with only wells and earth closets on which to depend, these 
are important subjects. 
We can muddle along by ourselves, and we do this, 


but it would be helpful to know what our neighbours are 


doing, and where our responsibilities tegin and end. 
In my opinion the jnjorale and even the anity of 


depend on the level~headedness 


this country may eventuall 


of the people in rural areas. So it would seem to be wise 
to take any possible measure to sustain their morale. 
I am not suggesting a new Society. I am only 


suggesting that the Societies which are functioning so 
admirably as separate, though somewhat coordinated entitles, 


should te in National Service, and pool ideas ani 
share wes algas condo the country a great 
mwa, and temper ann oK | 
ashen If this were dined the obvious difficulty would be 
\, control, it by using the existing machinery, combine instead 
“ I is f eparately, there would be no need to change things much. 
or * a J The need is more of the spiritual than of the material, 


@: 
and, given the desire and the determination, the way will be 
found and the result will mot only be better for the country 
ait will also give a greater sense ot security to women 
GW whe are thrifty by nature. 


I have written all this fram the woman's point of view. 
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But I am sure that most of it aigo aypliye to men, but with 


one supreme difference. 
The men's organisations (except A.ReP.) come 
under the Military authorities, and, therefore, fit into a 
schene as soon as the Military take hold. 
That share Na? confusion anong the men’s 
organisati ond 7 true. 
Ary 
Air Force. 
LDV. 
ironsides. 
Police, Special Constables and Fire Engines. 
Pioneers. 
AcKeP. ; 
all have plenty of seope for overlapping, and there is no 
security while the human equation can step” And refuse the 


consultation and coo sergg ees will, ne cessary in 
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THE BriTisH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN 
WartIME. 


A Message to Members. 


After nearly six months of war and the upheavals in the University 
world that have sent University women here, there and everywhere, 
members of the British Federation may be asking: What is the 
Federation doing? By the question they probably do not mean so 
much what are the Local Associations doing, including their own, as: 
What is being done at Headquarters in the Federation’s name, and 
what really useful policy is the Federation pursuing that calls for the 
support and co-operation of all members ? 


WHAT IS THE FEDERATION DOING ? 


The answer is that the Federation, with a shrunken Headquarter'’s 
secretariat and problematical funds, 1s trying to maintain as many of 
its pre-war activities as possible, and as a matter of high policy is 
striving to carry out in especial two of the aims laid down long ago, 
both at this moment charged with deep significance for the present 
and the future. 

The one is international, to promote goodwill and friendly relations 
between the nations. The other is academic—the preservation of the 
ideal of scholarship and the promotion of learning, lest it be lost in 
an era of blood and iron. 


THE FEDERATION’S INTERNATIONAL WORK. 
The National Federations and War Victims. 


The international effort is placed first, as its appeal is immediate, 
and the value of the international bond never greater. The British 
Federation is giving—and must continue to give support and succour 
to academic women who are victims of persecution. Now it must go 
further and aid the victims of war as well, and of more war and perse- 
cution to follow. Other national associations within the International 
Federation of University Women are doing this, devoting themselves 
especially—though not exclusively—to University women among the 
sufferers. ‘‘ Neutral” Federations serve the cause in many ways. 
Some at this moment are seeking the lost in Central Europe and else- 
where, and trying to restore contact between parent and child, friend 
and friend. They, too, have their own ever-growing problems of 
refugees and relief, while over them—nearly all—hangs the shadow of 
war. Federations, “ neutral” and “ belligerent,” have sent greetings 
to one another since the outbreak of war, and in the interchange of 
sympathetic and friendly messages, and in the doing of friendly 
actions, the international bond grows closer. 


“1 


The French Association and the War. 


The French Association has organised striking war relief schemes. 
Academie and practical at once, it provides courses in French and 
English rudiments and conversation for the refugees in France, notably 
those from Poland and Czechoslovakia. These are conducted by 
members voluntarily. Now the Association finds that additional 
courses of various kinds must be arranged as soon as_ possible. 
Academic refugees (like those in the care of the British Federation), 
stranded in France, some awaiting passage overseas, others still without 
a niche in a strange country, are looked after and, in urgent cases, 
helped through the Association with grants from the small but grow- 
ing I.F.U.W. Central Refugee Fund. For the “adoption” of young 
Polish or Czech women students, doubly unhappy in the disap pearance 
of their country and their means of support, the French Association, 
co-operating with student organisations and clubs to reduce expense 
to a minimum, appeals successfully to its members. Again, special 
medical relief to meet the needs of Unive rsity women is being planned 
in collaboration with the Association of French Medical Women. A 
scheme is also in force to help French evacuees from the frontier 
districts. Various gifts for this object have come in to the French 
Association from other national Federations or from individual foreign 
members. The Belgian Federation, for example, sends a supply of 
womens clothing every fortnight and once (a pretty touch!) “cent 
couvertures de berceau pour les nouveau-nés alsaciens et lorrains.” 
The British Federation in its turn, greatly admiring the energy and 
initiative of its “allied” sister Federation, is sending a gift from its 
own Refugee Fund to helpthe French Association's work for University 
women among the Polish refugees now flocking into France, a burden 
that les meanwhile more heavily on France than on Britain. 


The I.F.U.W. Central Fund for Refugees. 


The International Federation of University Women has issued an 
appeal to its constituent members to keep the International machinery 
going by paying dues in full, to raise national refugee funds and to 
pass a contribution to the [.F.U.W. Central Refugee Fund for use in 
any country where need is most dire. The letter making the appeal is 
signed by the International Officers with one tragic exception—the 
signature of the International Federation's Polish President, Dr. 
Adamowicz. As a loyal member of the International Federation the 
British Federation must make its answer to the appeal a part of its 
international work. 


Work for Refugees and Strangers in Britain. 


At home the international work of the British Federation must be 
continued and extended. The German, Austrian and Czech academic 
women still on its approved refugee list have to be maintained. As in 
France the war keeps some here who had planned to go overseas. It 
is estimated that the Refugee Fund can carry these until spring, when 
to the list new refugees will probably be added. The British Federation 
must have plans and resources to meet the strain. It might also add 


a new direction to its international work. In our midst there are 
many foreign University women more cut off from their past than ever, 
trying to make new homes in a strange land and perhaps eke out a 
living in unaccustomed ways. The British Federation’s Hospitality 
Committee has attempted to give such strangers a friendly hand (and 
the Local Associations have been quick to do their part in their own 
districts) but the work at Headquarters, though continuing, is greatly 
restricted meanwhile, by the closing in London of Crosby Hall, by lack 
of means, and the dispersion of members of committee and their 
helpers. Adjusted organisation, however, might set going new amelior- 
ative ventures. Among these the British Federation, at Headquarters 
and throughout Britain might try to do something to restore the 
intellectual morale of strangers and refugees. These and other schemes 
of international work the British Federation plans to carry out, not only 
because of the immediate result in relieving misery, but because, look- 
ing to the future, they may help to prepare the way of peace. 


THE FEDERATION AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
LEARNING. 


The British Federation also endeavours to carry out its academic 
aim. In these days over Europe the light of learning in the Univer- 
sities is going out: extinguished by barbarian hands in Germany, 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, Poland. Even in our own country war has 
broken in roughly on our Universities and Colleges, and with it a danger 
menaces learning unless it is anticipated and countered. The British 
Federation's resolve still to encourage women scholars 1s its ettort, as 
far as in it lies, to keep scholarship itself alive. The Federation con- 
tinues to appoint, and share in the appointment, to scholarships and 
fellowships where the fulfilment of their conditions is possible. The 
Academic Subcommittee goes on with its work though it has naturally 
shrunk in bulk. Of the Federation’s own scholarships it is hoped to 
offer the Junior British Scholarship for 1940-41. The material acces- 


sible in Britain for junior scholars to work upon is ample, in spite of 


war conditions: but the means to provide what may well be called 
this ** token” scholarship have still to be found. 


THE FEDERATION AND ITS PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
Women’s Part in the War and in the State. 


The work of the Parhamentary and Public Relations Committee 
of the B.F.U.W. still goes on. This deals with the interests of Univer- 
sity women and their place in public affairs. While University women 
as citizens have in these days only one wish—to help the national war 
effort to the best of their powers—this must not be made the moment 
for depressing the value of these powers and degrading women, Univer- 
sity women among them, into merely subsidiary persons in the state 
instead of partners. Vigilance in this direction is essential. The 
deputation of Women Members of Parliament to the Treasury on the 
l4th February is evidence of a present deep disquiet. The British 
Federation has had to share in the work of bringing to light the loss 
to the national effort entailed by neglecting the services of highly 


LJ 


qualified and experienced University women fit for responsible posts. 
The Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee has to keep an 
unceasing watch on all such developments, and on other problems 
affecting and interesting University women that continue to arise as 
In normal times. 

The British Federation, then, 1s attempting to carry on as many 
of its pre-war activities as possible, and at the same time to meet the 
problems of the time by some programme of action adapted to the 
urgent needs that arise. 


THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER AND THE FEDERATION. 


To whom ean the British Federation turn to make it strong to 
play its part, but to its members everywhere,in Local Associations, or, 
by war, separated from them’? The members alone can keep the 
central machinery going, without which every radiating activity will 
slow down and stop. Wiull the members co-operate as fully as possible, 
and bear a part themselves in the enterprises initiated either at 
Headquarters or locally? Even to attend Local Association meetings 
in numbers aids in stimulating ideas. To retain one’s membership is 
a generous help to the whole Federation ; to recruit new members is 
to neutralise the wastage in membership that may occur. In short, 
will the members of the Federation ally themselves together for the 
sake of the future, rather than to receive anything for themselves in 
the immediate present ? One cannot do better than quote the words 
of the President of the French Association of University Women, 
addressed to its members: the same ideas underlie the work in war- 
time of the British Federation :— 


‘Victory and Peace, when they come, must find us numerous, 
strong and united, to face the work of liberation and the 
immense social and international re-construction that will be 
the task of to-morrow, if culture and civilisation are to 
survive.” 


FRANCES H. MELVILLE, 


February, 1940. President. 


SS. 16.25.40 


British Federation of University Women - membership 4.000 


Review" sub-committeé held at members house; Mrs. Wheeler, 41, Cheyne Court, S.W. 


at 11 aeme 


Present; MBs. F.H. Melville, 0.B.E., M.A., B.D-, LL.D. J.P. (in the chair, 
President of Federation) Miss Jhnston (secretary) Miss Clara Smith So 


of The University Women's Review) onne other member and S. Schofield (ex-adver- 
tisement manager of the "Review" 


In discussing material for inclusion in the May issue of the "Review" it was 
decided that notes on members of the International Federation whese countries 
had recently succumbed to aggression - e.g. Poland and Findand especially - 
would be of great interest. Intern&tional links were, indeed, still being 
maintained, and the secretary had received bulletins from South Africa, America, 
France and New Zealand since the war. It wasdceciedd that a repat of these 
should also be included in the English "SReview." iy , 


The secretary reported that in spite of a notice indluded in the November 
number and a letter sent out to local secretarges, war news of whet their 


membérs were doing was coming in very slowly. "I've only heard from one or 
two of them," said Miss Johnson. 


“Perhaps,” said Dr. Melville "this id due to the hold-up of putting professional 
women into responsible posts. There are not nearly so mmy of us doing things 
as there were in the last war. News of our members simply poured in then, I 
remember. Now there only seems to be Miss Bond driving an ambulance in Scot- 
land! “ 


The guestion of writing notes on Ministry of Information Literature, and on 
Mass Observation oame up. (I had sent a copy of US to the secretary suggesting 
that it might be made known to their members.) The Sec. said she wzs being 
inundated by the M.O.IL with dpulicated stuff and printed pamphlets. She didn't 
think much of it and didn't think they could make use of it. The saa Bditof 
glanced through a sample, siad they couldn't even punctuate properly, their 
a@ticle declaring the health of Britain had greatly imporved since the war 
simply wasn't true. It was decided to take no notice of it. I then told them 
briefly what M.O. was doing in war-time. They all expressed great interest, 
said there was need for such work. One member said, after looking at the M.O.I. 
articles, “If you can do anything to counteract this wort of stuff it would be 
goode" They suggested a 300 word note explaining M.O. in their May “Review." 


: 


British Federation of University Women, Ltd, 
REVIEW SUBCOMMITTEE. 


ES ETN 


Meet of Review subcommittee held on Saturday, Maren 16 
at lle eB ele, at 41 Cheyne Court, London, SAN .8s, vy S aeek 
Mre. Wheeler. 


le Apologies for Absence. 


Ze Report on action of Hon, Officers following outbreak of wart~- 
1, Autumn Number, 1939. 


1940 
ion of 


2. Next Number. Proposed for May 1940, 


Se MEX? ISSUE. Date. of Publication _ 
for Adyertisenents --_— 
for Copy 


-_—— 


Material » 


Sug zes tions: « 


Articles:~ Selections from L.F.U.W, (War Bulletins, 

Bulletins of other national 
federations. 
Appeal for Funds for Wer Victims. 
Refugees ~ account of work ~- 


pasate 


Cidim for Government Grant. 
Two refugees established. 
Extracts from letters from 


Refugees 
Donation to French Assets 


Refugee Fund, 
Award of Fellowships. 
Article on U.SsAs et ge De | Miss Mutton 
B.F.U.W., who had wmofficial hospitality 
fellowship in summer of 1939. 


>, Melville's Message to Members. 
Members (to ask L.Assoc. for). 


Announcement re ANH. Gen. 1940 (if held 

Report from Parliamentary & | BD yoy 
Committee on activities since war. 

Ministry of Informtion Literature. 

Mass Observation, 


The Beacon, 


~Lo 


Obituaries. Miss ¢G.E,Hadow,. 
Dr. Mabel Campbell, of Neweastle (Dr. 


Melville will write). 
Miss M.E.M.Lloyd, Cambridge (former ‘ec, 
Canb. Assoc). 
Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, 


Reviews. Vowel Sounds in Poetry, by M.M.Macdermott. 
The Flowery Isles, M. Rhys (Member). 
Le Play House, Inst. “ers S$ Discovery 
Broadsheets, sent for Review, 


4. Report on Advertisements. 


Se Report to Executive Committee, March 5 0th:- 


Activities contemplated a@ undertaken since war, and 
expenses involved. 

Re~appointment of Subcommittee, to be made by 
Executive . 


Other Business. 


© SS 16.35.40 
BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
Origin: begun in 1910 "to act as an organisati.. representative of university 


women of all professions, and to stikulate international friendship among uni- 
versity women." (See p. 24 "Rreivwl") 


@bhyeaturxaxzavavax 


Officers; President - Miss F.H. welville, O.B.E. MeAc, BeD., LL.D. JP 

Hon Treas - Miss M.C. Buer, D. Sc. (Econ.) 

Hon Secs. - Miss Muriel Bond, M.Sc., Mrs. Je Davidson Peattie, Bsa. 
Sec. Miss Kathleen Johnston, M.A. 

Hon Editor. Miss Clara Smith, Be Sc. 


Miss Bond is now a transport driver in Scotland. Others not uffected by the war. 
Objects; 


1. To create an organisation which shall represent University women in all 
preofeeions, and enable them to take concerted action on matters affecting their 
interests in public and privete life. 

ée To promote co-pperation between the University women of Great Britain, and to. 
stimmlate friendship between University women throughout the world. 

Se To encourage independent resaer bh work by University women. 

4. To stimulate the interest of University women in minicpie life. 


Mewbership} 4.000. Not affected by war. Individuals in different work, and living 
n erent parts of the country. 


Publication: "The University Women's Review" circulated to members, three times 


a year. Is continuing during war nd felt to be an important link for holding Fed- 
eration togehter. 


What done in the last war? worked as individuals in various capatities. 


Wh at doing in this war; Indication can be gathered from following quotation from : 
November “Review p. <c: "There does emerge, however, from all this welter of 
change and readjusthent certain quite interesting facts ubout the Federation. 
As members will remember, considerable time was expended duing the last year by 
the officers and the executive in evolving a rough plan for our locus and activities : 
in the event of war. This scheme naturally fell into two distinct haives: one con- 
cerning the Office, its personeel and work, and the other dealing with the saa eneds 
of the Local Associations. Each half was based upon the assumption that during a 
war the work of the Federation could only continue with what we called a "skeleton 
organi sation." | 
i 


~ | 


"From the information that has reached us from Local Associations and from our ow 
experience at headquarters it is encouraging to realise that we were wrong in making 
that assumption. Local associations are finding out in mostareas, not only that 
their own normal peace time work needs to continue, but that it is extended on 
account of an influx of evacuees University women or beagause the organisation can 
be usefully used in associaton with W.V.S., A.R.P. and other similar activities. 
This activity of the Local Associations has, of course, been reflected in the work 
of the office and up to the present there has been little sign that it will be 


reducdéd to the skeleton orrsanisation we had rather pessimistically imagined would 
result from war conditions." 


. ES eT ee ee ee eee ee 


Office moved fran Crosby Hall, Chelsea to Reading - 16, King Street. Autuma mietings | 
of executive cancalled and all committee meetings postponed. 2 members of staff ee 
given notice. me 
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SS 3 16.3.40 


‘ 
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BLitish Federation of University Women - p.2 


Local associations extending all "privileges of membership" to all members of 
other local associations for the benefit of evacuees. 


4 message to members written by the president answers the question - "What is 

the Federa‘tion doing? “The anser is that the rederation, with « shrunken 
headquaters’ secrariat and problematical funds, is trying to maintain as many of 
its pre-war activities as possible, and as a matter of high policy is striging 
to carry out in especial two of the aims laid down long ago, both at this 

moment charged with deep significance for the present and the future. The one 

is international, to promote goodwil] and friendly relations between the nations. 
The other is academic - the preservution of the ideal of scholarship, and the 
promotion of learning, lest it be lost in an era of blood and iron.’ further 

she sayd: "The work of the rarliamentary and ruhic nelations Committee of the 
weFU.W. still goes on. xbxsxdmakexwithk:kha:inkex(See pamphlet A p.] and 3) 

Are continuing their reilef work for refugees here and abroad, and with promotion of 


what ancy are Feeling about the war; scholarships and fellowships. 
the presidents address expresses this well: “In these days over urope the 
light of leaning in the universities is going out: extinguished by barbarian hands 
in wermany, Spain, Yzechoslovakia, roland. sven in our own country war has broken 
in roughly on our universitites and volleges, and with it a danger menaces 
learning unless it is anticipatea and countered. ihe Sritish Federation's resolve 
still to encourage women scholars is itseffort, as far as in it lies, to keep 
scholarship itself alive. . .. hile University women as citizens have in these 
days only one wish - to help the national war effort to the best of their powers - 
this must not be made the moment for depressing the value of these cwers and 
degrading women, University women among them, into merely subsidiary persons in the 
state instead of partners. Vigilance is this direction is essential. The deputation 
of Women Members of Parliament to the Feasury on the 14th February is evidence of 
the present deep disquiet . The British Federation has had to share in the work of 
bringing to light the loss to the national effort entailed by neglecting the 
services of highly qwalified and experienced University women fit for responsible 
posts. The Parliamentary and Public Relations vommittee has to keep an unceasing 
watch on all such developments, and on other problems affecting and interesting 
University women that continue to arise as in normal times. .... One cannot do 
better than quote the words of the President of the French Association of University 
Wemen, addressed to its members; the same ideas underlie the work in war-time of 
the British Federation; - 'Victory and Peace, when they come, mist find us numer- 
ous, strong and united, to face the work of liberation and the immense social 
and international re-contruction that will be the task of to-morrow, if culture and 
civilisation are to survive." 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AT CROSBY HALL (closed for duration of war) 


wishes to obtain a similar post. Experienced in catering for large numbers. 
Miss E. Barlow, 18a, Buckland Crescent, London, N.W.3. 


IDEAL FOR STUDENT OR WRITER. One or two guests received in 
large country house, remote from towns. Charming surroundings. Large 
bed-sitting rooms. Library. Ample produce from gardens and farm. 


Moderate terms. Apply Box No. 5, B.F.U.W., Ltd., 16, King Street, 
Reading, Berks. 


LONDON. Extremely comfortable quarters offered to people desiring to 
remain. Attractive rooms, deepsleep beds, hot and cold water, good cooking. 
Companionship or independence as desired. Well built air-raid shelter. 3 
minutes bus, 5 minutes Notting Hill Gate tube. 3.to 34 guineas weekly. 
14, Dawson Place, W.2. BAYswater 0249. 


A.R.P. Cottage, Nr. Harlech. 4 bedrooms, sleep 6. Gas, main water, 
garage. 5 minutes station. Apply E. Gardner, Betley, Crewe. 


MRS. CLOSE SHIPHAM, B.-és-L., L.L.A., L.C.P., M.R.S.T., 16a, 
Willow Road, Ham ,N.W.3. (Ham. 2668.) Coaches in Greek, Latin, 
French, English, Italian, German, for Responsions (Oxon.), Previous 
(Cantab.), Lond. Matric.; or would form small classes, 


British Federation of University Women, Ltd. 


President: 
Miss F. H. MELVILLE. O.B.E., M.A., B.D., LL.D., J.P. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Miss M. C. BUER, D.Sc. (Econ.). 


Hon. Secretaries: 


Miss MURIEL BOND, M.Sc. Mrs. J. DAVIDSON PEATTIE, B.A. 
Secretary : 
Miss KATHLEEN JOHNSTON, M.A. 
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AIMS OF THE FEDERATION. 


(x1) Tocreate an organisation which shall represent University 
women in all professions, and enable them to take concerted action 
on matters affecting their interests in public and private life. 


(2) To promote co-operation between the University women 
of Great Britain, and to stimulate friendship between University 
women throughout the world. 


(3) To encourage independent research work by University 
women. 


(4) To stimulate the interest of University women in muni- 
cipal and public life. 


Extensive quotations from the UNIVERSITY WOMEN’ s REVIEW 
should not be made in the public press without permission. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
The B.F.U.W. in War Time. 


This issue of the Review finds most members of the Federation 
viewing life from an angle very different from that of the happy 
pre-war days of last summer. Some of us are in different work, 
some of us in different parts of the country and there can hardly 
be one member whose norma! pre-war existence has not been acutely 
disturbed by the events that have crowded in on us since August. 

There does emerge, however, from all this welter of change 
and readjustment certain quite interesting facts about the Federa- 
tion. As members will remember, considerable time was expended 
during the last year by the Officers and the Executive in evolving 
a rough plan for our locus, and activities in the event of war. This 
scheme naturally fell into two distinct halves: one concerning the 
Office, its personnel and work, and the other dealing with the 
activities of the Local Associations. Each half was based upon 
the assumption that during a war the work of the Federation could 
only continue with what we called a ‘‘skeleton organisation.’’ 

From the information that has reached us from Local Associa - 
tions and from our own experience at Headquarters it is encourag- 
ing to realise that we were wrong in making that assumption. 
Local Associations in most areas are finding, not only that their 
own normal peace time work needs to continue, but that it is 
extended on account of an influx of evacuee University women or 
because the organisation can be usefully used in association with 
W.V.S., A.R.P. and other similar activities. This activity of 
the Local Associations has, of course, been reflected in the work 
of the Office and up to the present there has been little sign that 
it will be reduced to the skeleton organisation we had rather 
pessimistically imagined would result from war conditions. 


With the decision of the Directors to close Crosby Hall from 
September 30th for the duration of the war, a move of the 
B.F.U.W. Headquarters became a matter of immediate consulta- 
tion and action by the Officers. Through the kind help of Dr. 
Buer the Federation was fortunate enough to find in the centre 
of Reading a pleasant and convenient room which could be used 
as an office and it was thus possible to adhére to the pre-war 
suggestion that H.Q. should be evacuated to this city. The move 
has the great advantage that it ensures that the Staff and the 
office work can remain in close personal touch with at least one 
Honorary Officer. The office has already happily settled in its 
new quarters and the Secretary very much hopes that any member 
of the Federation who finds herself in Reading will take the oppor- 
tunity to visit 16, King Street. 

Although it is quite evident that"the publication of the Annual 
Report, the issue of the REvrEw and the correspondence with 
members and with the Local Associations will keep the Secretary 
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busy, certain of the normal activities of the Federation must of 
necessity be curtailed. The Officers felt that while conditions of 
work, residence and travel remain so difficult for members the 
autumn meetings of the Executive must be cancelled, and all 
committee meetings postponed. Such curtailment necessitated a 
reduction of office personnel and very regretfully we have had to 
part with the services of Miss Dunfield, who has been with us for 
nearly six years, and with Miss Matthews. To each we extend 
our grateful thanks for her years of loyal service to the Federation. 


In the present circumstances the REVIEW is likely to be an 
especially useful link between Local Associations and between 
individual members, and it is hoped that Local Associations and 
members will therefore keep the office informed of their work and 
activities. Many University women have been moved to other 
centres and it is hoped that they will get into touch with their 
nearest Local Association. On page 23 is printed a list of the 
Hon. Secretaries and Liaison Officers of the various B.F.U.W. 
Local Associations. 

Most generously, Local Associations are extending all 
privileges of membership, without formality, to all members of 
other Local Associations, but evacuees should bear in mind that 
such an extension of privileges almost always involves a Local 
Association in increased postal and hospitality expenditure, and 
that by applying for affiliated membership and paying the small 
affiliation fee a visiting member will help to relieve the hostess 
Association of an additional financial burden which many of them 
can ill afford to bear. 


It is indeed an ill wind that blows nobody any good and even 
in the upheaval of domestic and professional life which has 
resulted for most members in the present emergency, it is not im- 
possible to find several substantial gains. Perhaps not the least 
advantage for many is the opportunity given to us of meeting and 
mixing with members of other associations in a way which would 
have been impossible in normal times, and it is heartening to 
realise that Federation activities continue to play an important 
part in our daily lives and that the spiritual and intellectual aims 
of the B.F.U.W. and of the 1.F.U.W. possess an even greater 
significance. 


Miss Stonedale’s Resignation. 


The Directors accepted with extreme regret Miss Stonedale’s 
resignation this summer from the post of Warden of Crosby Hall 
on grounds of ill health. Miss Stonedale has been connected with 
the Hall since the very inception of the scheme: as Secretary to 
the Crosby Hall Association, as Vice-Warden and, since Miss 
Spurling’s resignation, as Warden. The Directors record their 
warm appreciation of the able and devoted service she has given 
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to the Hall and of all that she has done for its success. The Annual 
General Meeting of the Federation in June also expressed its great 
appreciation ot her work and good wishes for her restoration to full 
health. 

It is sad indeed for Crosby Hall to have lost such a hospitable 
and witty Warden with ‘‘a gift for people’’ ; Miss Stonedale did a 
great deal for the Hall during her short term of four years as Head, 
and we are all very grateful. Her many friends, International as 
well as British, will add their warmest good wishes for a speedy 
recovery and a very happy vita nuova. 


Mrs. Ormerod’s Resignation. 


Mrs. Ormerod has been one of the Hon. Secretaries of the 
British Federation for the last seven years. In losing her from 
office the Federation wishes to record its appreciation of her many 
valuable services. It recognizes that the call to her to take 
up her present urgent and important work in co-ordinating the many 
and various organizations for the help of Refugees is a public 
tribute to the capacity and enthusiasm she has shown in dealing 
actively with the vast refugee problem, 

Mrs. Ormerod’s interest in mternational aftairs—latterly 
concentrated on assisting the victims of fanatical international 
policies—has always been evident in her association with the 
British Federation. It has helped greatly to give vitality and 
meaning on the part of the B.F.U.W. to its avowed aim, as a 
member of the International Federation, ‘‘to promote understand- 
ing and friendship between the University women of the nations of 
the world, and thereby to further their interests and develop 
between their countries sympathy and mutual helpfulness.’’ And 
although Mrs. Ormerod’s official connection with the B.F.U.W. 
has ceased, her interest and her help and advice, on the special 
international academic problems with which the Federation is 
grappling, remain as an invaluable support. 


Our New Hon. Secretary. 
In place of Mrs. Ormerod, the Federation welcomes Mrs, 


fu Davidson Peattie as our new Honorary Secretary. She brings 
“1 to this office a remarkable record of public work. Her war service 


in 1914-1918, following hard upon her University course, was 
given as Industrial Welfare Supervisor in Metropolitan Vickers, 
Manchester, and she must have been the youngest Supervisor 
appointed to such a post. At a later period she carried out the 
duties of Lady Mayoress of Manchester, for her father, and the 
vigour , sympathy and ability she showed in that onerous and often 
difficult position are still remembered beyond Manchester. 

Mrs. Peattie is now a member of various Trade Boards of the 
Ministry of Labour and on the Surrey Education Committee. She 
is a member of Local Committees and Associations in Wimbledon 
and district on Education, Health, Child Welfare, Juvenile 
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Employment, Citizenship of Women and other civic concerns. 
She is also wrestling with the refugee problem. 

The B.F.U.W. is already indebted to Mrs. Peattie for her 
reports during the last two years to the Executive Committee from 
the Parliamentary and Public Relations Sub-Committee and knows 
its good fortune in securing her for the office of Honorary Secretary . 


Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the B.F.U.W. which took 
place at Birmingham in June, seems strangely distant now, but 
very pleasant memories remain of the kind hospitality of members 
of ‘the ‘local association and: the generosity of the Chancellor, 
Council and Senate of the University. One is of the great, brightly 
lighted Hall filled with the eager talk of members who attended the 
Reception; there follow others of the refectory with its large 
strawberry ices and excellent coffee, and of the Hall again where 
Mr. Peter Cranmer sang songs to please everyone's taste. Repre- 
sentatives at the Business Meeting were cheered on their way 
through a long agenda by the great bowls of flowers in unexpected 
corners and strengthened for the lengthy discussions, which con- 
tinued late into the afternoon, by lunch kindly arranged by our 
hostesses of the Birmingham and Midland Association. Tea at 
University House, by the kind invitation of the Warden, was a 
pleasant end to a crowded and enjoyable two days. Some fortunate 
people, who were not obliged to take an immediate departure, 
were able to attend a performance of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew’’ 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Manchester Association Plans. 


A well-attended meeting of members and their friends (includ- 
ing several foreign University women) held November 4th, showed 
evidence of the generally felt desire to keep the Association in 
being in spite of the war. 

It was agreed to substitute a luncheon for the Annual Dinner 
at the end of January, and to have, before Christmas, a tea-time 
meeting at which members might give accounts of their wartime 
jobs or of how their work had been affected by the war. Mrs. 
Sinclair also suggested that members might welcome small informa] 
meetings in their own districts. Mrs. Eastwood spoke of the need 
to co-operate with the Manchester and Salford National Council of 
Women and other organisations who are agitating for more Women 
Police, Special Constables, or trained and uniformed women 
patrols to cope with the special problems created by the black-out 
and the: war. Miss~Steel said that the Home Office was now 
urging Chief Constables to appoint more Women Police, also that 
members could co-operate most usefully by gathering evidence of 
the need for more of these appointments. It was agreed, on Miss 
Havelock’ s suggestion, to appoint a member to act as a liaison with 
other organisations for this purpose, and Miss Crozier agreed to act 
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in this capacity. Mrs. Sinclair suggested that members should 
watch out for the new problems that will arise and bring them to the 
notice of the Federation for possible solution. 


The Refugee Fund. 


The gift of £400 to the Federation’s Refugee Fund in, response 
to their application to the Lord Baldwin Fund was announced to 
the Annual General Meeting last June. Since then, a very gener- 
ous gift of £200 has been received from South Africa, through the 
efforts of the South African Federation of University Women. The 
donation was sent by the Johannesburg branch of the National 
Council of Women of South Africa,‘‘ towards your efforts for the 
relief of University Women refugees and their children, with our 
sincere appreciation of and best wishes for the work you are doing.’’ 
Part of the money was subscribed by members of the South African 
Federation and followed an enquiry as to the work and financial 
position of the B.F.U.W.’s Emergency Sub-committee for 
Refugees. The Sub-committee has been much encouraged by this. 
appreciation of their work and by the concern of the women of 
Johannesburg for refugees landing in this country. 


Hospitality Notes. 


The afternoon and evening parties held at Crosby Hall last 
winter and through the summer up to August were unusually well 
attended, and gave great pleasure to the foreign guests, especially 
to the many refugees who were able to make contacts often leading 
to new openings for them. In July a Luncheon was given to some 
of the distinguished Federation members from the Dominions who. 
were on their way to the Stockholm Conference. Mrs. Russell also 
gave a much appreciated Tea Party to a group of the American 
Union of University Students. 

Mrs. Russell is continuing the help to refugees—‘‘in a quiet 
way —at the Peace Room, 342b, King’s Road, Chelsea, where 
she is to be found every day from 12—1 for advice and help and 
English lessons. She also collects and despatches refugee clothing ; 


clothing and toys for evacuated children; and welcomes any calls. 
from Federation members. 


National Theatre. 


At the Annual General Meeting it was agreed, on the proposal 
of the North Eastern Association, that a seat in the National 
Theatre should be endowed in the name of the B.F.U.W. The 
cost of this would be approximately {100 and it was further de- 
cided, after discussion, that the simplest way of raising this sum 
would be to ask each member to contribute a shilling. Since 
then, however, the war has arrived and put a stop to work on the 
National Theatre for the time being. It is hoped that when we are 
again free to turn our minds to the pleasant and cultural interests. 
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belonging to a more settled and happier way of living, this project 
may be revived. 


University Women’s Club. 


The University Women’s Club, 2, Audley Square, South 
Audley Street, London, W.1, will be very glad to extend to mem- 
bers of the British Federation of University Women the use ot the 
Club (with the exception of the bedrooms) without Entrance Fee 
and at a reduced Town Subscription of {2 2s. od. for the fourteen 
months ending 31st December, 1940, upon presentation of an intro- 
duction from the Secretary of the Federation. 

The Club will also be glad to welcome as full members any of 
the Federation of University Women who are in need of a London 
Club owing to the commandeering of Crosby Hall or the closing of 
their own Clubs. For rates of subscription and other details apply 
to the Secretary, 2, Audley Square, London, W.1. 

Members of foreign Associations who are studying in London 
are admitted to free non-residential membership upon the recom- 
mendation of the British Federation. Application should be made 
to the Secretary, British Federation of University Women, Ltd., 
16, King Street, Reading. 


A GREETING FROM BELGIUM. 


The following letter has been received by the President of the B.F.U.W. 
from Dr. Germaine Hannevart, Vice-President of the I1.F.U.W. and Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Association. Their sympathy and very kind offers of 
help will be deeply appreciated by all of us. 


Fédération Belge des Femmes Universitaires, 
Maison des Etudiantes 
Rue Paul Héger, Bruxelles 
le 25.9.1939. 
Chére Madame, 

Permettez moi de vous exprimer, au nom de la F.B.F.U., 
notre totale et ardente sympathie. 

Toutes nos pensées confraternelles sont avec vous, pendant 
cette cruelle épreuve de la guerre qui étreint votre Patrie, et notre 
plus sincére désir est de pouvoir étre utile a nos collégues. 

Nous serions heureuses de toute occasion de vous prouver de 
maniére tangible |’ esprit de solidarité compléte qui nous anime. 

Usez donc de nous pour venir en aide aux collégues britan- 
niques qui se trouveraient en Belgique, ou pour toute autre forme 
d’ assistance. 

. Chacune de nous souffre, avec chacune de vous, ses angoisses, 
ses peines, ses épreuves! 

Veuillez bien se l’hommage de notre profonde sympathie, 

G. HANNEVART, 
Maes ow Présidente de la F.B.F.U. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF THE UNIVERSITIES TO-DAY. 


The President's Address to the Annual General Meeting, 
June, 1939. 


The title given to my remarks suggests some dogmatic pro- 
nouncement. But it is really of the nature of a question set down for 
consideration with much searching of heart. At the present moment 
problem is heaped upon problem when the British Universities— 
and in fact all the educational institutions of our country—are 
being forced to make plans for their own dis-organisation ‘‘in the 
event of emergency,’ a contingency that seems to be just beyond 
this week, next week, and stretching on to months and, perhaps, 
to years ahead. 

The Universities, Colleges and Teaching Schools which are our 
special concern are faced with the need of devising schemes, and 
fairly elaborate ones at that, either for removal en bloc or, more 
likely , in sections, to immobile or receiving University centres, or, 
on the other hand, for the reception in immobile centres of entire 
evacuated or migrated Colleges, or segments and remnants of them. 
‘“Entire’’ is not a good word applied either to migrating or receiv- 
ing Universities. “‘Remnants’’ merging into “‘remnants’’ would 
probably be the case, owing to the gaps among staffs and students 
gone to various forms of National Service in emergency. 

At this moment, when the Universities continue to function— 
or appear to continue to function—as usual, we have to contem- 
plate as a possibility their dislocation ,—even their disruption ,— 
whether particular Universities be planned to migrate or to receive. 

The dislocation is not a mere geographical one, though geo- 
graphy plays a larger part now than it did in the nature and 
direction of university study, particularly on the technical and 
scientific side. More than 20 years ago, at a Congress of British 
Universities at Oxford, a discussion took place on the greater 
support the Universities might expect from the cities in which they 
were placed. The then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford interposed with 
the Olympian reminder that Oxford University was not the Univer- 
sity of (i.e., belonging to) Oxford, but was the University at 
Oxford. The discussion limped a little after this! It would be 
more courageous in these modern days, remembering the generous 
benefactions of cities and citizens to Universities. 

And yet the reminder was one that every University needs more 
than ever to-day to lay to heart, that of the universality of know- 
ledge enshrined in the ideal of a University, aloof from considera- 
tion of the temporal or geographical situation of a community of 
scholars. The University, in the multiplicity of Universities, 
exists, we remind ourselves,.for the extension of knowledge and. the 
promotion of all learning, the discovery of law including the laws of 
knowledge itself. And to the universal principle underlying all 
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our diversities we shall have to return often for some sort of comfort 
and enlightenment in our perplexities if, and when, the life and 
practice of the Universities are dislocated, disrupted, disinteg- 
rated. We can reflect that a University can carry the University 
wherever it goes. This reflection we need at this moment when 
the possibility of such upheavals overshadows the day-to-day 
existence of the Universities. 

In case this may be called too idealistic and a failure to face 
realities we may look to what is happening in China now. There, 
when life and study become impossible because of air-raids, fire, 
massacre, the cutting off of supplie;, the young Chinese Universi- 
ties pack up their traps and migrate, it may be, to another sater 
university area and calmly take up their studies where they left off. 
If, as usually happens, the shelter zone becomes as dangerous as the 
original location the composite University goes on trek. They 
have gone west for hundreds and hundreds of miles by any means of 
transport available—often on toot. When the passes are held by 
the enemy they cross the mountain tops and come into the valleys 
beyond. There new groups of what used to be separate Univer- 
sities or Colleges settle down together and at once attempt—sans 
almost everything—to take up ordered academic work again. 

There is, one may object, little comparison between the 
Chinese Universities and our own. The Chinese University move- 
ment is young and small and simple. But from the same origin— 
will to know—long centuries ago in some cases, our Universities 
came, young and small and uncomplicated once. 

If what is euphemistically called ‘‘an emergency’’ were to 
arise, if the bombs began to drop on Britain and its Universities, 
one hopes that the scholars and students would turn to their books 
and their test-tubes—even if they had to carry them with them to 
‘“a better ‘ole’ "—and start again as devotedly and stedfastly as the 
Chinese colleges are doing. 


But the migration and merging of the Universities means more 
than geographical displacement: the psychological dislocation is as 
serious, perhaps more serious. It is true that the University proper 
is not trammelled by consideration of place; it is catholic— 
universal —in idea. In the end all Universities talk the same 
language, just as in old days they used an actual common language. 
But the unity of any one particular University is just as real. 
Owing to its history, the manner of its particular origin, perhaps 
the character of its founders, the circumstances of its growth, 
influences in its environment, the customs it follows, it grows up 
shaped’ into an individual with an individual's characterististic 
features. We have, in our time, seen a small group of scholars and 
would-be scholars develop into a college, into a university college, 
and then reach the height ot ambition in a full-blown University, 
in the support of which academic, local and civic pride are all 
enlisted. ith its growth ‘‘tradit#ion’’ grows, and a particular 
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academic loyalty to tradition. Such a—indeed any—University 
is not a mechanical, architectural structure, but a living organism. 

Will any particular University survive the experience— 
perhaps the disaster—of being torn up, dissected, and put beside 
another University with its own particular qualities? Under the 
best auspices such a union would require faith, forbearance and 
patience ; in the stress of an emergency when both the mobile and 
the immobile Universities are more or less abnormal in themselves, 
the problem of settling down together for the calm advancement of 
knowledge would be very great. No doubt fellowship in misfor- 
tune would develop a certain unity, a certain integration, but it 
would not necessarily be academic. 

And what of the effect of displacement and compulsory 
amalgamation upon scholarship? Judging by the experience of the 
Great War, (which we now ominously call ‘‘the last’’ war), the 
greatest damage was probably done to the study of the humanities, 
letters and philosophy ,—damage, that is to say in the way of 
chilling, uprooting and retarding the growth that has just begun 
to be made up after a check of 20 years,—the blight in all probability 
(unless we anticipate and take every precaution) will be upon these 
again. For, try as we will, the study and production of literature 
and philosophy require an environment of outward and inward 
peace in which to develop. Judging also by the experience of 
1914-18, scientific study and research would not fare so badly. 
Indeed war and its effects seemed to give an impetus to more and 
more scientific research in particular directions for the better 
pursuit of war, but also, atter the war, because of the revulsion of 
post-war youth from the abstract and theoretical, as they con- 
sidered the recognised staples of pre-war university study to be. 
Scientists (including of course medical scientists), teachers, and 
students would probably get together and shake down, after the 
first upheaval of migration and fusion, better than the teachers and 
students in any other department of studies. But the vision of the 
University existing for the extension of knowledge, the promotion 
and preservation of letters and learning, research for the sake of 
truth alone, would be, one fears, considerably dimmed. 


Yet at all costs the Universities must survive if civilisation is 
to survive. Many may hold that the university system should be 
re-cast ; few would deny the necessity to civilisation of the Univer- 
sities themselves. One man does so, and we all know his devastat- 
ing influence. This one man, Hitler, expressed in Mein Kampf 
utter contempt for the intellectuals of the Universities—‘* These 
professors!’’ And only in January last he put it on record that 
““Intellectuals are the waste products of the nation.’’ Hence, as 
Time and Tide remarked recently, ‘‘a shortage of three thousand 
elementary school teachers in Prussia alone and a shortage of 
adequately qualified doctors that has reduced the health services 
to a mockery.’’ The article goes on to give figures showing 
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deterioration in other directions. Without quoting these, the 
general impression made is probably accurate. Germany is 
dropping back, here and there, into a more primitive condition 
because of the discouragement of the ‘‘Intellectuals.’’ 

One would dismiss the dicta of Herr Hitler with all disrespect, 
but for the curious grain, or half-grain, of truth in these as in many 
of his statements. What the grain or half-grain is was accidentally 
suggested not long ago by a German friend, herself an “intellectual,” 
a university woman and anti-Nazi. She was discussing the ideal 
democracy for Germany dreamed of by the German leaders between 
Ig19g and 1933, and the actual form it took in the Weimar Con- 
stitution. ‘‘One not unimportant reason for its failure,’’ she 
wrote, ‘“‘was that the Weimar Constitution was drafted by in- 
tellectuals—a large part of them university people—who had the 
ideal of democracy before their eyes, but not the character of men. 
They apparently failed to root the principle of democracy in the 

rmans. . . . They left possibilities within their framework 
of laws so that a man like Hitler and his small group, who were 
hostile to the Constitution—not only to the Government—from the 
very start, and who said it too, were able to work against liberty, 
undermining the State by demagogy and an appeal to some parts’’ 
{ ?instincts) ‘‘of the masses by promising them lots of advantages, 
etc. It would be very essential in a future Germany to draw the 
people and the intellectuals together.’’ 

That, in effect, is a certain criticism of ‘‘ intellectuals’ ’— 
university people—who did not relate knowledge to life, by one 
of the intellectuals themselves. Hitler, on similar data, draws 
the conclusion that the intellectuals, being essentially sterile and 
self-stultifying, are of no account. The German scholar admitsa 
certain weakness and suggests that an end of the search for know- 
ledge (not the end) is to bring learning and life together, to the im- 
provement and enrichment of the latter. But does it invalidate 
the contention that the proper end of the University is to 
promote learning and extend knowledge if, in fact, knowledge 
is extended of the laws of every activity practised by man in 
his different relationships? That is to provide principles for 
practical application. Life, the German critic seems to say, 
must break through into the Universities, and the Universities 
must break through to life. That it failed to do so in the German 
Universities in the post-war period is doubtless due to a number of 
causes. Among these may certainly be suggested the subservience 
of the German University to the State, driven to extremes in these 
last years but always present, limiting freedom of thought and 
expression ot opinion, shackling the scholar in the search for truth. 

»@ Life has been ‘breaking through’’ into the British Universities 
for a long time now, if that is the way to express the turning of 
scientific attention, theoretical and practical, to human affairs 
as they manifest themselves today. And because in the British 
Universities the right to freedom of thought and free expression of 
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opinion}has been won so completely that it is now axiomatic, there 
has been unconsciously a steady re-casting in our midst of the 
older system, but no shaking of the Universities by revolution. 
It is probably true that freedom within the Universities cannot 
co-exist with authoritarianism outside, and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
Chancellor of Witwatersrand University , was correct when he said 
‘*The greatest conflict in the world to-day is that between the 
spirit of democracy and the spirit of authoritarianism. In that 
conflict no University worthy of its great traditions can fail to 
range itself on the side of democracy as a vehicle for the free human 
spirit.’ 


In asking then what is the proper study of the University 
to-day, we have to allow as part of its legitimate sphere the study 
of the problems of that complicated network of relationships called 
human Society. But if emphasis is laid too strongly on these 
newer subjects of study certain aberrations may arise. E.g., a recent 
solid article on university education declared the aim, the duty, 
the task, the proper study of the University in fact, is to produce 
leaders, and, elsewhere, that it is to produce good citizens. These 
are, however, what one might call the oblique results of its proper 
teaching , the spread of knowledge and the exposition of the elements 
that go to the making of a sound society. The men and women 
who, with higher intelligence, grasp better the essentials of that 
exposition, and, in addition, possess the will to translate political 
and ethical theory into practice, have the necessary outfit for 
leaders and good citizens. But the University does not train the 
will: that is a task for the free individual himself, or for an external 
authority imposing itself on not-free individuals. 

Nor is it the proper study of the University to-day or at any 
time to prepare men to make a living. Mr. Kennedy, the American 
Ambassador, put it rather neatly a short time ago when he said 
that ‘‘the Universities had been required to satisfy two types of 
curiosity, one that says ‘I want to know because J was just won- 
dering’ and the other ‘I want to know in order to get a licence, 
earn a living and make money.’ The latter, curiously’’ (he said) 
‘‘is generally admired as ‘ambition,’ the former usually derided 
as ‘idle dreaming.’ Yet the urge to find out, unencumbered by 
any desire for a practical cash return, has given us many of civilisa- 
tion’s great blessings.’’ Earning:a’living is also—or ought ‘to be— 
only a by-product from university study—an ‘accident’ not “sub- 
stance.’ Any thing, any subject, any phenomenon in human 
experience, is proper study of the University if only the accidental 
is not mistaken for the substantial or essential. 

In these times, just because there is rather likely to be a 
stampede in the Universities towards using knowledge for material 
ends, it would seem wise to keep the balance true by emphasizing 
—perhaps over-emphasizing—the value of more immaterial studies. 
Se the humanities may be kept alive. 
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It is somewhat of a comfort however, in facing what may come, 
to realise that the University has survived the storms of centuries 
in ages nearly as dark as these, and that, after all, the proper 
study of the University is the same to-day as it ever was. 

Testing then every step—much as a blind man uses his stick— 
by the measure of the essential nature of a University, and stress- 
ing unity rather than diversity ,, we might: be able to carryon and 
help the British Universities to emerge from their present troubles 
sooner rather than later. 


Postscript: November 1939. 


The above address was given to the Annual General Meeting 
last June. I offer it now, without change, as my War-time 
Message to the British Federation of University Women. 


FRANCES H. MELVILLE, 
President. 


WAR TIME CHANGES. 


Néws of our Members. 


PROFESSOR CULLIS and Miss BonD are with the London School 
of Medicine for Women at the University of Aberdeen, and have 
found a warm welcome, especially from the Aberdeen Association. 


Miss SYBIL CAMPBELL has been appointed Assistant Enforce- 
ment Officer for the London Division of the Ministry of Food. 


Miss CHATTAWAY, Hon. Secretary of the Committee ou 
International Relations, is a full-time transport driver for the 
A.T.S. and is at present stationed at Bulford. She writes:— 
‘We have our own garage, workshop and entire charge, barring 
major ent of eight taxicabs and are expecting four to six 
ambulances. You may be out 5 minutes or 10 hours, you may 
drive 2 miles or 200, you don’t know until you re called tor.’’ 


Dr. K. H. Cowarp has been evacuated with her laboratory 
to Reading, and is housed at the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying ‘ ‘waiting for a fresh lot of rats to grow for experimental 


purposes.’ 


Dr. E. HOLLITSCHER is at present carrying on practically 
full-time work as Secretary of the Emergency Sub-Committee for 
Refugees, and is at the B.F.U.W. office in Reading. The many 
members who know her will be glad to know that she has been 
exempted by the Refugee Tribunals from the special restrictions 
applicable to enemy aliens under the Aliens Order. 


Members are invited to senu notes and news for this column. 
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EVACUATION, HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS 


Evacuation -is in the news: it constitutes indeed a new phase 
of social life in Britain. Some members of the Federation are no 
doubt acting as hostesses to evacuees: others have themselves been 
evacuated, perhaps to Aberdeen, perhaps to Land’s End. 


On September 1 and 2, I made an unceasing circular tour of ~ 
ten local stations in West London, ‘‘seeing off’’ several thousand— 
out of the 610,000—children, mothers, teachers and helpers who 
left London, mostly on those two days. One picture that I shall 
always remember is of a pupil in the Carlyle School party, quietly 
reading, seated on her rucksack, waiting for the arrivai of the 
train which was to convey her from Earl’s Court into the unknown. 


Since then—up to the time of writing—the expected has not 
happened: bombs have not rained on London. Many mothers— 
with or withoui young children—have returned to their husbands, 
and seven per cent of the schoolchildren who left London in the 
first week of war have also returned home. About half the school 
population of London was not formally evacuated, though many 
found temporary homes with aunts and uncles and grandparents. 


On the whole, the evacuated children—including those from 
secondary schools—have already benefited greatly in health, in 
knowledge of everyday country things, and in self-reliance. Hav- 
ing done, on the whole, well, what remains to be done? 


Much, every way. Of purely educational problems—school 
staffing, school buildings, school equipment—lI will not speak. 
The teaching profession is not a silent service, and may be relied 
on to secure eventually essential improvements in these matters. 
Problems of health and cleanliness will remain—unsolved, unless 
public opinion demands that the known and tried means of solving 
them are used. The health of mothers, babies and school children— 
as the recent record figures of the Registrar General show—can be 
safeguarded through the ‘‘normal’’ public health services: not 
least among those are the services of health visitors and school 
nurses. In no Receiving Area is the health visiting staff adequate 
to deal with a suddenly increased population. If the health and 
comfort of both the evacuees and of their hosts is to be safeguarded, 
it is essential that more health visitors and more school nurses 
from the evacuation areas be allowed to work among the mothers 
and children whom they already know. In Circular 1882, issued 
by the Ministry of Health on 2nd October, Receiving Authorities 
are told how this help can be obtained, without any additional 
charge on their rates. Evacuating Authorities are urged to release 
the maximum possible number of the staff needed. 


Will members living in Receiving Areas press their local 
Council. (borough, urban, or rural district) to ask for this help? 
If thy succeed, they will not only benefit the evacuated population 
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—they may well be the means of preventing an epidemic which is 
no respecter of persons. 
: AMY SAYLE, 
Hon. Sec., Women Public Health Officers’ 
Association. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION NOTES. 


Since the closing of Crosby Hall, the I.F.U.W. Headquarters 
Office, with reduced staff, has had the good fortune to be housed 
in two rooms belonging to a well-known London member—Miss 
May Wallas (Address: 38 St. Leonard’s Terrace, S.W.3). 


We are sorry to say that no news has been received since the 
outbreak of war of our President, Mrs. Adamowicz, or any of our 
Polish colleagues. All we know is that after the Stockholm 
Conference , Mrs. Adamowicz had a few days’ holiday at the seaside 
near Gdynia and that by August 30th she had returned to Warsaw 
‘“to play her part.’’ That, we can all be sure, she has done most 
courageously . 

The I.F.U.W. is taking what action seems possible in order 
to obtain news. On the recommendation of Miss S. Zwolinska, 
of the Polish Consulate-General, herself a member of the Polish 
Federation, we are in touch with the Polish Liaison and Assistance 
Committee for War Victims recently set up in London. Our three 
Vice-Presidents in neutral countries are doing all they can to get 
information. Dr. Kock has offered to go to Warsaw herself as 
soon as it is possible for private people to get through. In case 
this should continue impracticable, she has also applied to the 
President of the International Red Cross in Switzerland for per- 
mission to send a suitable member of the Federation, with the 
necessary knowledge of languages, with the Red Cross Mission. 

Whether our Polish members are still in the country or have 
succeeded in escaping from Poland, it is more than likely that 
funds on a large scale will be urgently required and, with the 
collection of these funds in view, the Vice-Presidents are shortly 
sending a special appeal to National Associations in neutral 
countries. How and where this Relief Fund will be administered 
is not yet finally decided, but in any case it is hoped to launch it 
with a substantial contribution from the savings effected from the 
year's working of the I.F.U.W. 

Friends of Miss Mary Patkaniowska, who was one of the first 
holders of the Crosby Hall Scholarship and a generous hostess at 
the Cracow Conference, will be glad to know that she was not in 
Poland when war began. She married Mr. Clifford Corbridge in 
August and since then has been in London. She has already been 
invited to give talks on Poland at the Forum Club and Anglo- 
Polish Society and looks forward to getting into touch with her 
British friends (Temporary address: Kingsley Hotel, W.C.1). 

E. HOLME. 
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SCANDINAVIAN DELIGHT: 


I have been asked to give a short impression of the social 
side ot the I.F .U.W. Conference held in Stockholm in August last 
and to say that the Official Report of the business side is available 
and may be obtained on application to the B.F.U.W. Office. 


‘Denmark. 


We crossed the North Sea towards the end of July on a day 
which made all our preparations as to warm coats and such-like 
totally unnecessary if not ridiculous so warm was the sun. We then 
passed through Denmark, looking peaceful and prosperous with its 
neat and well-kept little farms each surrounded with solidly built 
barns and out-houses, and reached Copenhagen just before mid- 
night. As we were early arrivals we had some days in which to 
get to know that fairytale city before the Danish Federation was 
formally at home to us. We spent a day on the bathing-beach at 
Klampenborg, swimming in the Sound with its hundreds of little 
white-sailed yachts. We wandered around the harbours watching 
the busy fishwives in their white-enbroidered caps, through the 
picturesque old quarters of the city, by the Nyhavn, its houses 
with gabled roofs and mellow colours, where Hans Christian 
Andersen lived and from his window saw the ships in the harbour 
a hundred years ago, and lost our hearts completely to the Little 
Mermaid sitting so lonely on her boulder by the Langelinie. 

Then came the opportunity of meeting the members of the 
Danish Federation with whom we spent two very happy days. 
They had arranged all kinds of delightful things for us to see and 
do; a visit to Elsinore and Hamlet's Castle of Kronborg; to 
Frederiksborg and that most lovely castle of Fredensborg, so 
simple and austere, and to a famous model farm known the world 
over, where we received most gracious hospitality. This not being 
sufficient according to Danish standards they then invited us to 
dinner at the Open Air Museum at Lyngby where we spent a most 
happy evening in their company. Arriving back in Copenhagen 
at 10-30 p.m. our particular Danish friend was shocked at the idea 
of our going home so early and whisked us off to the National 
Scala where we completed one of the most memorable days we are 
likely to have for some time. 

As if this was not enough there followed another day full of 
interest tor us all and very regretfully at night after supper in the 
famous Tivoli Gardens we said good-bye to our most generous and 
kind-hearted hostesses. We carried away from Denmark the very 
happiest memories of the friends we had met, the many kindnesses 
we had received and a determination to see our Danish ‘friends 
again if opportunity ever offered. 


Sweden 


Finally we arrived in Stockholm, exquisite city set in her 
lovely Archipelago. We shall not forget the evening after swim- 
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ming in the Baltic at Saltsjébaden, sailing home in the darkening 
summer night, calling at little islands with their twinkling lights 
and seeing th: lights of Stockholm gradually appear, finally land- 
ing from our boat immediately underneath the King’s Palace. 
The lights of this lovely city seen from one of the many small 
boats threading their way in and out of the islands or from the high 
plateau of Skansen, or even when walking along the quays or sit- 
ting in one of those gaily coloured open air cafés, have a beauty 
which must be unique. 

We had -heard beforehand;something of the quality of Swedish 
hospitality, but the friendliness of our hostesses, their transparent 
desire to do everything in their power to make our stay among them 
memorable, the endless trouble taken for our comfort and the 
superlative efficiency of all the complicated arrangements inevit- 
able in a large International Conference went far beyond anything 
we could have imagined. 

We went to a Midnight Concert in the National Museum, a 
fine Orchestra playing and the galleries with their beautiful pic- 
tures open for all to wander at will, and apparently all Stockholm 
present. It was an enchanting experience; we wished for a like 
opportunity at home in England. One day the City of Stockholm 
invited us as their guests to the far-famed Town Hall. After a 
delicious tea in the Golden Hall we were shown over all the mag- 
nificent galleries ot that most striking building and were deeply 
appreciative of the honour done to the [.F.U.W. by the Swedish 
Capital. 

Another day, following a luncheon party at Skansen a group 
of us spent the afternoon in the Company of Dr. Geijer, whose 
kindness in showing us this most enthralling Museum was endless. 
Here we saw by means of this unique collection of peasant houses, 
farms and manor-houses from all provinces and all ages the history 
of Sweden laid in front of us. No wonder Skansen is the most 
loved and visited Museum in the whole of Sweden. Again, we only 
wish we had its counterpart and could see our own history so 
vividly portrayed. Here it was, too, that we had a most hilarious 
farewell Dinner and heard Swedish songs, saw Swedish dances 
under the trees, sang ourselves hoarse and felt we had known each 
other a hundred years. 

Mention simply must be made of our Sunday expedition to 
Uppsala. We drove through a wooded countryside dotted with the 
little red-painted wooden farm-houses so characteristic of southern 
Sweden and spent some hours in the old town... We saw the Library 
with its rare treasures, the oldest and most :amous student club 
and perhaps most interesting ot all, the garden of Linnaeus and 
his house in which his furniture, his delicious cups and saucers all 
covered with his beloved ivy-leaved linaria and even his household 
linen still live: one of the most charming museums which can 
possibly exist, where the fragrance of a gracious personality seems 
to linger. 
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There were many other delights; the Opera, films of Swedish 
country lite and scenery, the castle of Drottninghclm and its most 
lovely little untouched 17th century Theatre, and a Tea-Party at 
the British Legation for our hostesses, ourselves and the British 
Dominion delegates. And always there was the pleasure of being 
among our Swedish triends and meeting University women from - 
many countries, finding in spite of differences of race and experience 
a common belief in the inestimable value of freedom of. thought 
and deed and a common hatred of cruelty and oppression. 

After this crowded, exciting time we felt the need for something 
in the nature of a Rest Cure and with the help ot Swedish friends 
found a quiet little village on the Kattegat. Its warm, tideless 
- gea, clear salt water, its rocks and little islands made it an ideal 
place to swim or just to lie in the sun the day long. This peace was 
short-lived but when fears arose about the probable out-break of 
war and our plans had hastily to be changed we met again the 
kindness of the Swedish people. 

On our arrival at Géteborg in the middle of a terrific thunder- 
storm we found that Miss Matell had come to meet us and to take 
us out to her delightful flat where we had the very great pleasure of 
meeting other Swedish friends and were regaled with a perfectly 
delicious (and very welcome) Swedish tea. To add to all their 
kindnesses these friends then took us down to the Harbour and saw 
us all safely on board the Suecia. 

Our memory of our Swedish friends is a most grateful one. 
We owe them much for their many kindnesses, for the great trouble 
they took every day and all day to make our stay enjoyable, and 
above all, for their very real friendliness and understanding, 
especially during the latter days of August , which cheered us much. 

A. E. Parry. 


TOUR IN BRITTANY, 1939. 


This was a most enjoyable holiday, and the organisers are to 
be congratulated and thanked for having combined so successfully 
the movement and variety of a coach tour with the restfulness of 
a lazy and informal ten days by the sea. 

The party of eleven who left Waterloo on August roth and 
returned there on the morning of August 24th were able to see 
much of Brittany and to enjoy the seeing of it in almost perfect 
weather, for although the three days’ coach tour (which started 
from Dinard an hour after the party landed from a moderately 
rough crossing) began in steady drizzle, the sun was shining by 
the middle of the morning and continued to shine brilliantly, so 
that the colours of the sea and coasts of Brittany appeared every 
day incredibly vivid. The tour covered much ot all that is most 
characteristic of the country. Out of such crowded variety, indi- 
vidual memories ‘Will fasten on different scenes and moments: the 
decorated facade of Josselin or the strange stones of Carnac; the 
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tumulus with nineteen graves or the eight old men at Douarnenez, 
sitting on a bench in the evening, in their reds and blues; and 

imper—will the name suggest the Cathedral ?—or the fair by 

e river ?—or the duel fought and won by Miss Milner on the long 
distance telephone, whereby the original hotel reservations were 
restored? The picture of the Calvary at Guimiliau is accompanied 
by that of M. le Curé who had once been in England, and that of 
the church in Locranon by that of the girl making crépes in the 
old kitchen nearby. | 

At Perros-Guirec there was bathing from the tents chartered 
by the party, there were walks up the hill to La Clarté (where the 
Pardon was held, with its bonfire, open air Mass and procession) , 
to the old port of Perros, the beach at Trestignel and along a coast 
path to Ploumanach and the oratory ot St. Guirec. 

Although most people preferred to laze and bathe and wrestle 
with the waitresses at the patisseries for ‘‘du lait FROID’’ and 
‘‘de l’eau CHAUDE’’ (will anyone ever forget the tea at Carnac 
with the temperatures reversed?), the more adventurous found 
that Miss Milner always knew when there was a bus, where, how 
long and how much. There were expeditions to the [le de Brehat 
and the Chateau de Tonquedec. 

The holiday was brought to a triumphant finish when the 
party returned, without any alteration of schedule, on the last 
day when travel from France was easy and comfortable—and if 
they did return to an atmosphere darkened by the approach of war, 
they came back so much refreshed that they felt better able to cope 
with whatever was to come. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 


We are glad to say that, despite the war, the Junior British 
Scholars for 1939-40—Miss Irene M. Bower and Miss Eleanor I. 
Murphy—are able to carry on with their work and take up the 
Scholarship. Dr. Dorothea Oschinsky, who was awarded half the 
Senior International Fellowship in Arts for 1939-40, is also carry- 
ing on a modified programme of research, in Cambridge instead of 
in London. The medieval documents she wished to consult have 
been removed to a place of safety and are not available, but Dr. 
Oschinsky finds that other material is available, the study of which 
will be of value to her. 

Although it is not of course possible to award an International 
Residential Scholarship at Crosby Hall for 1940-41, three research 
fellowships have been offered through the International Federation 
of University Women for next year. The Committee of Award is 
meeting in the U.S.A. It is also hoped that the Rose Sidgwick 
Memorial Fellowship will be available for 1940-41. 
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REVIEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL GLOSSARY OF ACADEMIC TERMS. (International 
Federation of University Women. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Gilbert Murray, in his foreword to this Glossary, says it is 
intended ‘‘to begin the process of making the universities mutually - 
intelligible by explaining—not translating, for direct translation 
is not possible—their respective official titles and technical terms. ’’ 
It is something much more than a handy reference book for puzzled 
foreigners, though it will certainly solve most of their puzzles in 
the university. mazes. Mest of the countries possessing wmiversities 
have provided full explanations and historical notes on terms used 
in their academic circles. These have been arranged, indexed 
and edited by Mme. Octave Monod and a group of highly competent 
collaborators. Anyone who: knows French or English: can. find 
out everything they can reasonably want to know about university 
procedure in any part of the world. Published just now, this 
Glossary looks like a monument to a world in ruins, where it was 
becoming more and more customary for students and teachers to 
put in a year or two in a foreign university. We should remember 
that this custom arose largely as a consequence of the last war and 
hope that it may be even more fashionable if and when the nations 
decide to live together in peace. 

THEODORA BOSANQUET. 
(Reprinted by the courtesy of Time and Tide.) 


THE STORY OF A NIGHTINGALE NURSE: AND KINDRED PAPERS. 
M. Christabel Cadbury, B.A. (Headley Bros.) 


This booklet contains slight biographical sketches and some 
letters of two Quaker sisters: Mary and Hannah Cadbury. Mary, 
born in Birmingham in 1839, after training at the Nightingale 
Home, St. Thomas's Hospital, and subsequently as a District 
nurse in Manchester, succeeded to the post of Lady Superintendent 
of Liverpool Parish Infirmary in 1883. This was the post of which 
the first holder had been Agnes Jones, one of the martyrs of modern 
nursing. Afterwards Mary Cadbury held a Matron’s post in 
Sheffield and in 1890 became Matron of the Queen’s Hospital in 
Birmingham, dying in harness in 1896. 

Hannah Cadbury, born in Birmingham in 1830, after a varied 
experience in social work , became, in 1884, one of the first Women 
Guardians of the Poor on the Birmingham Board. The booklet 
concludes with three:short but characteristic letters from Florence 
Nightingale to Mary Cadbury. 

The reader is given a glimpse of two balanced and useful lives, 
inspired by all that is best in the Quaker interpretation of Christian- 
ity. But most-ot the letters selected for publication have not 
much interest for those outside the family circle. We are told 
that Mary Cadbury recorded details of her hospital life in numerous 
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letters to her family over a period of seventeen years but nct one 
ot these is included. These letters could not fail to throw a most 
important light upon the history of nursing and public health and 
it is to be hoped that if still extant substantial extracts from them 
will be published. 


M. C. BUER. 


ANNUAL APPEAL FUND. 


The difficulties of the Black-out and the occupation of so 
many members of the Federation with war-time duties obviously 
make it impracticable to hold the Annual Sale at Crosby Hall in 
November this year. This Sale has formed the nucleus of the 
Appeal which tor some years past has enabled us to contribute both 
to the International and British Fellowship Funds and to carry 
on our work for Refugees. 

Our Fellowship contribution last year provided {100 for the 
Crosby Hall Residential Scholarship, {100 for the Junior British 
Scholarship and {100 tor the International Fellowship Fund. 
The last ensured the offer of a supplementary fellowship awarded 
to the candidate highest on the list of applicants for the 1.F .U.W. 
Fellowship, who was a member of a Federation whicn had not 
hitherto received a Fellowship. At the present moment with the 
decreased number of constituent associations and the calls on so 
many members of the Associations, it hardly seems practicable to 
provide the latter. Crosby Hall is unable to receive a Scholar. 
There will probably still be a real need for the Junior Scholarship, 
for which 30 applications were received this year. A little later 
on, however, it will be easier to assess what are the most urgent 
needs of women graduates. 

Unfortunately no more refugees will now escape to us from 
Germany and the work is limited to looking after those who have 
already arrived in this country. This will, it is true, involve a 
considerable expenditure but for the moment there are sufficient 
funds in hand for us to meet our immediate obligations. | 

At present the country is not adjusted to the conditions of war 
and of such a new and unforeseen kind of warfare. We do not yet 
know what calls for labour will arise and how far the employment 
of various classes of workers will be needed, but we shall surely 
know much more after a few months. 

It would therefore seem wiser to leave until the spring the 
question of any appeal for funds. By that time the Executive 
will have met and will be able to discuss our future policy. When 
we have agreed what are the urgent needs of the moment, an appeal 
for the necessary funds can more suitably be made. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Dr. ALICE BENHAM, 


At the end of an active and useful life, Dr. Alice Benham died 
early in June at the age of 66. A neighbour of Crosby Hall, she 
was one of its earliest supporters, and was a helpful member of 
the London Association. Early in her career she had spent nearly 
a year in a Medical Mission hospital near Madras. In September, 
1914, she went to Belgium on the staff of the British Women’s 
Field Hospital and helped to evacuate the patients from Antwerp. 
Later, in 1915, she was sent to Russia to help the Polish refugees 
and, incidentally, had to act as district doctor over a large area of 
Eastern Russia. After resuming her practice in Chelsea she worked 
with the St. John Ambulance Brigade, and was recently awarded 
the dignity of a Serving Sister of the Venerable Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. She was a Medical Officer of the Church 
Army and a well-known doctor in Welfare Centres. Locally she 
was an enthusiastic member of the League of Nations Union, 
working for German and Spanish refugees, and lending her house 
for international meetings and lectures. A useful and important 
person in the life of Chelsea, she is deeply missed by a large circle 
of friends, who relied on her kindness, sympathy and support. 

A.R. 


DAME MARIA OGILVIE GORDON, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon, who died on June 24th, 1939, 
was distinguished both as a geologist and as a worker for the 
welfare of women and children. On the geological side she did 
important research work in Southern Tyrol. She received honorary 
doctorates of the Universities of Edinburgh , Sydney and Innsbruck , 
in recognition of her scientific work , and was awarded a Lyell Medal 
and a grant from the Lyell Geological Fund. On the side o* public 
service, she was first vice-president of the International Council 
of Women, for several years president of the National Council of 
Women, hon. president of the National Women’s Citizens Associa- 
tion. For such public social work she was awarded the D.B.E. in 
1935. 


Miss MARION C. VYVYAN. 


By the death, at the age of 57, on May roth, 1939, of Marion 
Vyvyan, the Leeds Association lost a past President and a much 
loved member. Miss Vyvyan was the first head-mistress of the 
Roundhay High School, the inception ot which was due to her and 
to which she gave the devotion of a faithful and generous heart. 
Her intrepid spirit, which had carried her through many difficult 
times, helped her to bear her last illness with a gallant fortitude, 
and to wait patiently for the call to that fuller life which she was 
so certain lay ahead. 

KATHLEEN WILSON. 
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LIAISON OFFICERS. 


ion) 
— 

Aberdeen 2/6 Miss Elizabeth Barnett, M.A., LL.B., 48, 
Albury Road, Aberdeen. 

Bangor 2/6 Miss A. J. Davey, M.Sc., University College, 
Memorial Buildings, Deiniol Road, Bangor, 
N. Wales. 

Birmingham 2/6 Miss K. Elliott, B.A., 6, Meadow Road, 

and Midlands Edgbaston, Birmingham, 17. 

Bradford 2/6 Miss M. Pickford, B.A., B.Sc., Holly Bank, 
Undercliffe, Bradford. 

Bristol 2/6 Miss Nierenstein, B.A., 2, Rylestone Grove, 
Bristol, o. 

Cambridge 2/6 Miss A. Dovey, B.A., 80, Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. 

Cardiff 2/6 Miss Llywela Jones, B.A., 7, Clare Gardens, 
Cardiff. 

Cotswold 2/6 Miss M. T. Martin, B.A., Kennards, Albert 
Road, Cheltenham. 

Croydon 2/6 Mrs. E. M. Castor, M.A., 27, Pollards Hill 


East Surrey 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Huddersfield 
Hull and District 
Leeds 

Leicester 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 


North - Eastern 
(Durham and 


East, Norbury, S.W.16. 

1/- Miss J]. Dow, Belsay, Upper Rose Hill, Dorking, 
Surrey . 

t/- Miss Celia H. B. Scott, M.A., 12, Bruntsfield 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 

2/6 Miss A. V. Bryce, M.A., 46, Kingsborough 
Gardens, Glasgow, W.2. 

2/6 Miss M. S. Shaw, B.Sc., Woodlea, Honley, 
Nr. Huddersfield. 

2/6 Mrs. |. G. Innes, M.A., 396, Anlaby Road, 
Hull. 

2/6 Dr. Kathleen Wilson, 4, West Hill Terrace, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 7. 

2/6 Miss N. Bonsor, B.A., 35, Portland Road, 
Leicester. 

2/6 Miss E. A. Parry, M.A., 64, Huskisson Street, 
Liverpool, 8. 

2/6 Mrs. Wheeler, B.A., 41, Cheyne Court, London, 
S.W.3. 

3/6 Mrs. I. M. Jackson, M.A., 515, Burnley Lane, 
Chadderton, Oldham, Lancs. (Tel. MAIn 
(Oldham) 2502). 


2/6 Mrs. D. M. Meikle, B.A., 4, Holywell Avenue, 


Northumberland) Monkseaton, Northumberland. 
Nottingham 2/- Mrs. W. Bates, B.Sc., Brampton, Huntingdon 
‘ Drive, The Park, Nottingham. 
Oxford 1/9 Miss E. Lemon, B.A., 150A, Cowley Road, 
Oxford. 
Reading 2/6 Miss A. W. Hurrell, M.A., 67, Whiteknights 
Road, Reading. 
Sheffield I/- Mrs. Maguinness, M.Sc., Langbrae, Tong Lane, 


South Wessex 


South - Western 
(Exeter) 
Sussex 


Sheffield, 10. 


5/- Miss F. M. Loader, B.Sc., Highfield Hall, 
Southampton. 


2/- Miss M. E. Taylor, M.Litt., 1, Salutary Mount, 
Exeter. 


2/6 Miss K. M. Bayne, B.A., 47, Freshfield Road, 
Brighton, 7. 
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THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
LTD. 


Briefly , the British Federation of University Women exists to 
act as an organisation representative of university women of all 
professions, and to stimulate international friendship among 
university women. Membership of the British Federation of 
University Women, open to women who hold a university degree 
or its equivalent, and to registered medical women and registered 
dentists, has many advantages. Certain research fellowships are 
administered by the Federation, and an important privilege of 
membership is the use of Crosby Hall both for residence and as a 
clubhouse without extra subscription.* Concessions offered to 
B.F.U.W. members include conducted holiday tours at home and 
abroad. Both Boots and W. H. Smith reduce substantially their 
subscriptions for class A and B books, and the Royal Automobile 
Club offers its associate membership at {1 IIs. 6d. instead of {2 2s. 
The Political Quarterly and Time and Tide also give substantial 
reductions to B.F.U.W. members, for the former the annual 
subscription being reduced from {1 to 14s., and for the latter the 
reduction is from 30s. to 15s. Lastly, special insurance facilities 
are available with the Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office. 
Social meetings take place from time to time, and members receive 
due notice of these. 

If you are a university woman and not already a member of 
the Federation , please write for more information, on the perforated 
slip below. 


* Closed for duration of war. Special facilities at Unwersity 
Women’s Club, Audley Square. (See page 7). 


To THE SECRETARY, 


British Federation of University Women, Ltd., 
16, King Street, 
Reading, Berks. 


Please send me further information about the British Federation of 
University Women, including an application form for membership. 
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THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
LTD. 


Briefly , the British Federation of University Women exists to 
act as an organisation representative of university women of all 
professions, and to stimulate international friendship among 
university women. Membership of the British Federation of 
University Women, open to women who hold a university degree 
or its equivalent, and to registered medical women and registered 
dentists, has many advantages. Certain research fellowships are 
administered by the Federation, and an important privilege of 
membership is the use of Crosby Hall both for residence and as a 
clubhouse without extra subscription.* Concessions offered to 
B.F.U.W. members include conducted holiday tours at home and 
abroad. Both Boots and W. H. Smith reduce substantially their 
subscriptions for class A and B books, and the Royal Automobile 
Club offers its associate membership at {1 IIs. 6d. instead of £2 2s. 
The Political Quarterly and Time and Tide also give substantial 
reductions to B.F.U.W. members, for the former the annual 
subscription being reduced from {1 to 14s., and for the latter the 
reduction is from 30s. to 15s. Lastly, special insurance facilities 
are available with the Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office. 
Social meetings take place from time to time, and members receive 
due notice of these. 

If you are a university woman and not already a member of 
the Federation, please write for more information, on the perforated 
slip below. 


* Closed for duration of war. Special facilities at Unwersity 
Women’s Club, Audley Square. (See page 7). 


TO THE SECRETARY, 


British Federation of University Women, Ltd., 
16, King Street, 
Reading, Berks. 


Please send me further information about the British Federation of 
University Women, including an application form for membership. 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Field Studies Department of the Institute of Sociology 
(Le Play House) has removed from its London Headquarters at 
35, Gordon Square, W.C.1, to Albert Road, Malvern. All the 
Civic and Regional Survey collections, maps, records and Le Play 
House press publications are now at this address. 

For many years the Field Studies Department of the Institute 
of Sociology has given help, advice and training to those interested 
in Field Studies conducted with a sociological and educational 
purpose in view. In addition to the trequently held Field Study 
meetings at home and abroad, there have been specially organised 
Survey Schools, or Schools of Civics (for a series of week-ends or 
for a week at a time)-, where survey method and technique could be 
learnt and tried out with the help of specialists with training and 
experience in regional studies. Such courses have been attended 
by representatives of local education authorities, and University 
education departments, training college lecturers, members of the 
teaching profession, students and social workers. As a result 
the Field Studies Department of the Institute has helped to initiate 
and follow up with continued interest educational survey projects 
undertaken in many parts of the country. 

The Field Studies Department can now offer from its new 
centre at Great Malvern :— 

1. Lectures and demonstrations of the Survey Method. 

2. Consultations, either by interview or correspondence, 
with help and advice, to those wishing to initiate local survey work. 

3. Personal help in drawing up courses for schools on Local 
Survey lines. Where it is felt useful one or two demonstration 
lessons could be given to get the course going, and contact could 
be maintained. 

4. Le Play House Press Publications of special value for 
educational surveys. 

5. Survey training courses—week-end or vacation periods— 
to be arranged from time to time as war-time conditions permit. 

The usual Winter School of Sociology and Civics will be held 
at Malvern from Wednesday, December 27th, to Wednesday, January 
3rd. It will provide opportunities for joining in work on a local 
Survey , with a week-end Conference on the sociological significance 
of problems arising out of the European situation. There will be 
special lectures on the historical setting of the situation in Europe 
to-day, and of its possible developments, and on the sociological 
basis for a real and lasting peace. It is hoped that members and 
friends of the Institute, and any others who would be interested, 
will come either for the week, or week-end, to take part. 

All enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Organiser of 
Field Studies at this address: 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 
Le Play House, Albert Road, Malvern. 


LONDON 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


Moderate inclusive terms, a high standard of comfort and food of the 
best quality have made these two hotels very popular, particularly for 


a long stay. Hot and cold water, telephones and free electric heating 
in all bedrooms. 


Numerous Private Bathrooms. 
BEDROOM, BATH AND BREAKFAST 
FROM 9/6 PER NIGHT 
Inclusive Terms and Illustrated Booklet on application 


Telegrams: 
Thackeray Hotel: ‘‘Thackeray, Londion’’ Kingsley Hotel: ‘‘Bookcraft, London’’ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The UNIVERSITY WOMEN’s REvieEw is published three times a 
year. Its approximate circulation is 4,000. 


Scale of Charges: Per issue: 
Whole page {2 ros. One-third page fr. 


Small Advertisements: 4s. 6d. for 3 lines; Is. per extra line 
For members: 2s. 6d. for 3 lines; od. per extra line. 


Reduction of 15° on all classes of advertisement for a minimum of 
three insertions of identical copy. 


All inquiries about advertisements to the Advertisement Manager: 


c/o BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, LTD., 
16, KING STREET, READING, BERKS. 


Payments direct to British Federation of University Women, 
Lid., 16, King Street, Reading, Berks. 


Printed by Wadsworth & Co.. The Rydal Press, Keighley. 
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THE WORK OF THE 
CITIZENS’ ADVICE BUREAU X. 


Looking back on the year’s work it is difficult to remember any- 
thing that happened before the invasion of Poland on September Ist. 
On that afternoon the District Committees of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society opened “ Citizens’ Advice Bureaux” all over the 
| Metropolitan Area and eighty-one of these have been working at 
high pressure ever since. The idea of the Bureaux grew out of a 
series of conferences between the Charity Organisation Society, the 
London Council of Social Service, and the National Council of 

Social Service as to the function of voluntary societies in time of 
war. Earlier in the year a small committee had been formed in 
each borough, with represeutatives from the other voluntary 
societies in the district, but it 1s fair to say that no one had foreseen 
how great a need the Bureaux would be called upon to fill. In one 


week-end, and many Bureaux were open till late at night and all 
day on Sunday. 


borough close on a thousand enquiries were received in the first 


In nearly every district the C.O.S. office acts as headquarters 
‘with one or more sub-offices—Lewisham, for instance, has 
found that ten Bureaux are necessary to cover that wide 
and scattered area. They are staffed as far as possible by at 
least one trained social worker and as many volunteers as it has 
been possible to enlist. Our own regular voluntary workers have 
=| responded magnificjently to our appeal for help and others came 
forward at the outbreak of war. Some of these were trained 
workers already and their help has been, and is, invaluable: others 
wre quite strange to social work, but no job has been too odd or too 
dull to quell their eagerness to help and without them, old and new, 
the Bureaux could not have remained in being for a week. 


The ordinary work of a C.O.S. office has been carried on alongside 
the Bureau work, and many of the enquiries have developed into 
intricate problems needing all the experience and resources of a 
C.0.S. Committee to solve them. The difficulties arising from 
evacuation have, of course, provided the lion’s share of these and 
they vary from the tragedies of old people and invalids left alone in 
empty houses, to the charwoman who complained that all her ladies 


had “evaporated theirselves,’’ leaving her without work. Marylebone 

reports the problem of an old lady who was too large to get into 

the ordinary “ Anderson ” shelter, and Deptford was called upon 

to point out kindly but firmly to an agitated spinster that there 

was no need to evacuate her tortoise since it was one of the few 

animals provided with its own portable protection from air-raids. 

From North Lambeth comes the story of the successful solution of 

one evacuation problem :—An old lady of over 70 was brought 

along by her Vicar’s wife in a state of collapse from fear and loneli- 

ness. The other people living in her house had been evacuated 

and she was quite alone and the houses on either side were empty. 

It was obvious she could not remain there. That morning a letter 

offering hospitality had been received from two elderly ladies, both 

over 70, living in a country town with a trusty maid. Their guest 

must be capable of looking after herself, she must be poor and alone. 

( Rapid enquiries were made, telegrams sent and Mrs. Gregg was 
driven down by a volunteer the same afternoon. She is thoroughly 

njoying her “ long holiday.’’ Kensington had two callers on the 

same day whose difficulties showed clearly the need of the Bureaux. 

Mrs. Stone called to ask how her crippled child, Phyllis, could be 
(transfered from a cottage with steep stairs, in Newbury, to her own 

hool camp in Sussex. The child was in hospital when the school 

left London and was hastily put into a mixed batch of belated 

school children, mothers and babies, who left some days later. 

cL There was a vacancy for her in Sussex if only she could get there. 
A telephone conversation with the billeting officer in Newbury 
resulted in her return to London in the charge of the guard. Her 
mother met her and brought her to the Bureau next day, whence 
she was dispatched by car to Sussex just before petrol rationing 
gan. Mrs. Wood, on the other hand, appeared in the office 

| demanding wildly what Government Department would refund 
her the £8 she had borrowed to go and fetch back Willie from Dorset 
as he did not like his hostess. It was necessary to tell her that no 
one could repay the money, which she need never have spent had 


> 


4 she consulted the Bureau, who would have sounded the local 
billeting officer as to the possibility of moving Willie to somewhere 
congenial. 


Then there was the worried mother who wanted another billet 

for her children because their present hostess “‘ hasn’t time for them. 

She’s got five kiddies of her own to contaminate with’; and the 

§ ( young husband who had quarrelled with his wife and walked out. 


Now, having been called up, he wished to make friends again and 

had returned home only to find that she and the baby were evacuated 

4 to an unknown destination. Consultation with the Evacuation 

G Authorities traced her quickly and a very repentant young man 
went off to write her a conciliatory letter. 


There have been other problems less easy and more expensive 
to help, such as that of the D’s—An elderly retired schoolmaster and 
his wife who, after having been fairly well off in Guernsey, came to 
England to manage a boarding-house belonging to Mrs. D’s brother. 
When war broke out the man absconded, leaving the couple com- 
pletely penniless, except for the husband’s Old Age Pension. The 

tenants left the house and, as the rent had not been paid, the couple 
bn were given notice to quit. The Bureau was instrumental in getting 
help for them and legal advice was given which prevented their 
being thrown out into the street. The charming old couple, though 
still looking for work, possibly as caretakers, remain very cheerful 


and optimistic and there is a good chance of their finding a job 
very soon. 


Many landlords and tenants have brought rent problems to us, 
most of which have needed the assistance of a Poor Man’s Lawyer 
and we have had an infinite number of applications for employment, 
a heartrending business, since there is little employment at present, 
especially for skilled and semi-skilled women, such as shop assistants, 
cashiers, hotel employees. Sympathy and a letter of introduction 
to the Unemployment Assistance Board has been all we could give 
in many cases. although we have occasionally been lucky enough 
to hear of a job and someone to fill it at the right moment. 


& A blushing young woman appeared at one Bureau to ask: 
| ‘‘ Please mum, I want a soldier sweetheart like my aunt says there 
| was in the last war, lonely soldiers she calls them, and where do 
I find them?” It was suggested that as she was out of work she 
had better volunteer for canteen work and she went off delightedly 
to do so, “ as I’m a good cook and all men love their stummicks.”’ 


| 
\ 

Four Bureaux—Fulham, Chelsea, Battersea and Clapham—had 
the honour and delight of a visit from H.M. The Queen, who ex- 
pressed her pleasure at the fact that there were places to which the 
man-in-the-street—and his wife—could bring their troubles. 


Mrs. Chamberlain has also visited us and we are most grateful for 
her kindness and interest. 


The first spate of enquiries has mercifully diminished, but the 
problems brought to the Bureaux tend to grow more complicated 
as the results of the. wholesale dislocation of family life become 
apparent. There is much material distress, but even more have 
the Bureaux shown the need of centres to which people who are 
lonely, bewildered, or anxious can come for sympathy and help, 
given in a friendly and unofficial way. In this they are really an 
extension of the work that the C.O.S. has tried to do for seventy 
years, and it is a very real joy to the Society that it was ready and 
able to serve the community when the crisis came. 


December, 1939. 


pt PATRON HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


TSLEGRAMS: ORGANISATION (SOWEST) LONDON. 


B. E. ASTBURY, 


GENERAL SECRETARY. TELEPHONE N°f VICTORIA 7334-8. 
INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, Banxeas: MESS*$ COUTTS & C? STRAND, 


Pbnison Meuse: 296 Vawahald ridge oad: 


ne 
= 


Piease Quote: NHS /AEM 


SWI 
Miss Schofield, 


R59 Sutherland Avenue 
W.9. 


Pear Miss Schofield, 
I enclose the leaflet on the work of the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux in the Metropolitan area, about which I 


spoke to you on the telephone. 


Yours sincerely, 


psa 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 7481-2. 


THE 
ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION for WOMEN 


ee eee President: THE DOWAGER LADY SWAYTHLING. ee 
ZO Regent Ifreet 
sheng teens QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
MISS CAROLINE HASLETT, C.B.E. “THE ELECTRICAL AGE” 
COMPANION LEE O / ) SO / ) 


YOURS... SL 7. 


REFERENCE cer CH/DM. SOUTH OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
26th January 1940. 
Tom Harrisson Esq., 
82, Ladbroke Road, 
Well. 
Dear Mr Harrisson, 


Thank you for your letter. l am very 
amused to hear that my speech at Letchworth was reported!. 


I should very much like to see you 
personally, but I shall be travelling a great deal next 
week visiting various Branches and I find that the only 
time I have available is Monday at 3.45. 1 should be very 
pleased to see you then if that is convenient for you. 


Yours A 


Jirector. 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 7481-2 


THE 
ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION for WOMEN 


Fauneen: he President: THE DOWAGER LADY SWAYTHLING. ee 


DIRECTOR: a QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
MISS CAROLINE HASLETT, C.B.E. “THE ELECTRICAL AGE” 
COMPANION LEE O/ ) O / a 


PCDI TED oid sclncncsnantienbbbensesdediniacens | SC 7. 
SOUTH OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
ours. DM/ MH. 


REFERENCE 


24th/February, 1940. 


Tom Harrisson, Esq., 
Mass-Observation, 
82, Ladbroke Road, 
London, Well. 


Dear Mr. Harrisson, 
Thank you for your letter of February 2lst 


and for sending me a copy of your book which I shall 


look forward to reading. 


Yours sincerely 


Director. 
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Sir/Madam, 

Ever since Women’s Co-operative Guilds were 
first inaugurated many years ago these organisations 
have always done active work in all spheres of public 
and private life for the improvement of popular 
nutrition. As at the present time the League of 
Nations and a number of individual Governments are 
giving increased attention to this problem our organisa- 
tion has tried to collate its experiences in this field, 
and we now venture to present the following Memor- 
andum in the hope that you may find in 1t something 
that will be of interest and use to you in your own 
particular sphere of work. Copies of the Memorandum 


have been forwarded to all the authoritative bodies of 
the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office. 


The Memorandum has been prepared from 
information collected from the National Guilds by 
means of questionnaires and gives an insight into the 
activities of an international organisation which mainly 
embraces housewives and the work of which 1s inti- 


mately connected with the economic life of the people. 


On behalf of the Committee, International 
Co-operative Women’s Guild, 


THEO NAFTEL, Acting Secretary. 


EMMY FREUNDLICH, President. 


- 


Popular Nutrition and the Housewife 


Housewives all over the world welcomed the decision taken 
by the 1935 Assembly of the League of Nations authorising a special 
investigation into the problems of nutrition in relation to public 
health. Up to that time, unfortunately, the general view had been 
that the feeding of the population and popular nutrition were 
matters that must be left in the hands of housewives and individual 
households. The atavistic conception that the welfare, health 
and general requirements of the family were entirely dependent on 
the housewife’s efficiency derives from the time when the home 
was a productive unit, when the housewife’s control over production 
and consumption gave her almost complete jurisdiction in the field 
of economic supply. In those days the housewife, aided by her 
servants and members of her family, could ensure that the cellar 
and larder were well stocked and that garden and field provided 
the food necessary for the growth, health and energy of children 
and adults. But those days when the housewife was the sole arbiter 
of household economy and household supplies are long past. World 
economy has almost entirely deprived the housewife of her adminis- 
trative functions and to-day it is world economic conditions that 
determine unrestrained the peoples’ standard of life. Unless they 
combine into larger and more influential associations, the small 
households, which are all the majority of housewives rule over 
to-day, are quite unable to exercise any control over world 
economic tendencies and developments. Most mothers of families, 
by dint of managing well and laying out the family income to the 
best advantage, do what they can to obtain good results, but it is a 
mistake to imagine that the solution of the problem of nutrition 
depends very largely on the capacity and education of the individual 
housewife. Recognition of this essential fact has always guided 
the organised activities of the housewives associated with a world- 
wide Movement and united in the International Co-operative 
Women’s Guild. They have realised that only by acting together, 
by taking practical measures to provide a better foundation for 
the system of food supply and distribution as well as by making 
theoretical demands, will housewives fulfil their essential duty and 
clear the way for a new world economy. They have in no wise 
confined themselves to day-to-day tasks however, but have striven 
to cover both in theory and practice the whole field of women’s work 
as regards popular nutrition and to define just what women’s duties 
are in this connection. 
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As the experience thus gained may, we feel, be of assistance 
to the League of Nations and all organisations and bodies associated 
with it in the present inquiry on Nutrition, we venture to submit 
to all those concerned a survey of the activities of the International 
Co-operative Women’s Guild and its affiliated members. This may 
perhaps help to provide a basis for those measures to improve the 
standard of life for the masses which housewives are so eagerly 
awaiting from the League. 


The following are the tasks envisaged by the International 
Co-operative Women’s Guild as being the most essential:— 


1. Efforts to improve the organisation of production and 
consumption and the ratio between them. 


2. Collaboration in public life in order to ensure legal and 
administrative measures to improve popular nutrition. 


3. Investigation of the conditions of domestic work and 
promotion of its rationalisation. Efforts to secure educa- 
tional measures that will win the support of the family for 
a rationalised household and a system of sensible feeding. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN’S GUILDS 


although differing in the various countries as regards their structure 
are always a part of the international co-operative movement. The 
household is of supreme importance for the development and ex- 
pansion of the Co-operative Societies—especially the Consumers’ 
Societies—for however small it is, however modest its inherent 
economic strength, still it is the cell which as a consuming unit can 
band together with similar units into a consumers’ association and 
so form the nucleus of the national economic life. The basic idea 
behind the Co-operative Movement is the union of small households 
and humble individuals who, left to themselves, could neither exert 
an influence on world economics nor defend themselves in the 
struggle for existence. It seeks to give them greater efficiency and 
power of resistance through mutual trading and a joint solution of 
their common economic problems. The Co-operative Movement 
in general, and Consumers’ Societies in particular, can only realise 
this ideal by winning the moral and practical support of women 
for this form of association, and so every Consumers’ Society 
must strive to educate women to take an active interest in economic 
affairs so that they may be attached heart and soul to the Co-operative 
Movement. 


Adequate machinery for the distribution of food-stuffs cannot 
be organised without the collaboration of the housewives. We 
would, moreover, point out that the lack of balance between pro- 
duction and distribution of goods is generally recognised to be one 
of the most fruitful causes of world crises, and on this account the 
collaboration of the housewife in the solution of all these problems 
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becomes ever more essential and valuable. It is particularly neces- 
sary that the production of food-stuffs should be so organised that 
an adequate supply of really essential foods is guaranteed while less 
money and energy is spent on the production of articles that are 
merely palatable or of lower nutritive value. How to set up a correct 
ratio between supply and demand is becoming one of the most 
urgent questions confronting national economy, for on this depends 
very largely the solution of the whole problem connected with 
nutrition. Attempts made to enable the housewives themselves 
to decide what new products are valuable and worth their price 
have proved useful, and individual Co-operative Societies encourage 
the Women’s Guilds to experiment with new goods and if these 
prove satisfactory to make efforts to popularise them. 


Another aspect of the question is that housewives suffer from 
a feeling of isolation and of being entirely dependent on their own 
resources. They sense a lack of guidance and help and feel that 
they must bear their own burdens and try to find their own solutions 
to the numerous problems facing them. This is why they are so 
anxious to unite with other housewives and take action in common 
for the advantage of all. Unlike workers in other walks of life, 
housewives cannot form a Trade Union, for although they are 
workers they have no actual trade and lack the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the various wage-earning groups. For this reason the 
majority of housewives cannot solve the problem of feeding their 
households by getting an increase in their income. They can only 
increase the purchasing power of the family by using all those 
means of making their influence felt that are available to themselves 
as housewives or to the consumers as a whole. Thus it is that the 
Co-operative Society serves as the housewives’ Trade Union and fills 
the gap of which they have been so keenly and uncomfortably 
conscious. The influence of each on the other is strengthened by 
the fact that both housewife and society have the same task of 
organising consumption so that it may determine production and 
thus put an end to slumps and booms. It is not, therefore, an accident, 
but a fogical consequence, that Guildswomen have been able to do 
much to prepare the way for women’s work in the field of popular 
nutrition. ‘That such collaboration is essential is now universally 
recognised. , 


The Co-operative Movement brings into prominence the 
connection between domestic and national economy. Unfortunately, 
both scientific theory and economic practice have hitherto failed to 
give full recognition to this connection, yet it must be taken into 
account if a proper organisation of world economy is to be achieved. 


Some months ago, in order to determine exactly the experiences 
and activities of the various national Co-operative women’s organ- 
isations, the International Guild sent out special questionnaires, 
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which established many new facts, and served as a basis for the 
present Memorandum. The statements made deal not with theoretical 
but with practical and tried proposals and experiences. These 
questionnaires were drawn up as follows :— 


INQUIRY INTO MEASURES TAKEN BY (CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN’S 
ORGANISATIONS TO IMPROVE THE STANDARD OF THE PEOPLE’S 
NUTRITION. 


1. Has your Organisation, either independently or jointly with other 
organisations or associations, taken any specific action to improve the 
supply of certain articles of food to the general population ? 


(a) By pressing for a reduction in fiscal dues—reduced import duties, 
taxes, &c.—that would bring about a fall in prices ? 


(6) By urging public bodies to take action to reduce prices by diminish- 
ing costs and cutting out the middlemen? Or by trying to secure 
lower prices in the Co-operative Societies themselves through a 
reduction of trading costs ? 


(c) By urging your Co-operative Societies to produce and/or stock 
new brands of food-stuffs in order to give their members an improved 
supply of provisions ? 

(d) By carrying out inquiries, either alone or jointly with other organ- 
isations or public bodies, in order to bring about control of prices 
and of methods of supplying the population with goods so that any 
deficiencies might be remedied; e.g. investigations into how milk 
is supplied from the farms to the towns, or how butter from the 
peasant producers reaches the housewives, or the manner in which 
imported goods are put on the market, &c. ? 


(e) Has your organisation been represented on public inquiries of the 
type mentioned or has it been a member of any advisory body con- 
ducting such an inquiry ? If so, what special proposals did it bring 
forward, and what success did it achieve? Were Guildswomen 
also able to call the attention of the general public to such proposals, 
and when doing this what use did they make of their own Co-operative 
experiences and the practical advantages enjoyed by members of the 
Co-operative Societies ? 


({) What practical action has your organisation been able to take, either 
as a body or through the women members of the Supervisory Com- 
mittees, &c., to improve the Co-operative methods of supply, e.g. 
the stocking of new goods, changes in the hours when the Stores 
were open, reorganisation of the Stores, &c. ? 


(zg) Have you published any repcerts, addresses, explanatory statements, 
informative leaflets, &c., dealing with the various aspects of the 
problem of improved nutrition ? 

What are the titles of these ? 
How were they distributed ? 
What success did they achieve ? 


2. With the object of ensuring a more adequate satisfaction of the people’s 
needs, what steps has your organisation taken to educate the housewives 
and improve methods of organisation in the home ? 


(a) Through the arrangement of-courses, schools and lectures ? 


(6) Through teaching the housewife to rationalise the conduct of her 
household and employ her time, strength and money to the best 
advantage in order that her family may be more comfortable and 
better fed ? 
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(c) Through public propaganda for the provision by the public authori- 
ties of improved educational facilities to assist the housewives, e.g. 
courses in domestic economy, instruction in State schools, the 
inauguration of special teaching institutes ? 

(d) Through education of the other members of the family, especially 
the children, so that— 

(1) They may become conscious consumers who are aware of 
their economic responsibilities and realise that the question 
of nutrition is not a matter of secondary importance but a 
vital question for each individual, because on it depends not 
only his health and capacity for work, but also his livelihood 
and the development of the economic life of the nation ? 

(2) They may understand measures introduced by the public 
authorities and be able to criticise faulty administration, &c. ? 

(e) Through inquiries into the people’s nutrition, the connection between 
income and nutrition and the proportion of the family income that 
is spent on food ? 

(f) Through instruction regarding the adulteration of food and campaigns 
against this, e.g. information as to articles which in each individual 
country have been proved to be adulterated, propaganda for healthy 
feeding, and written propaganda calculated to educate the consumer 
as regards all these matters ? 

(zg) Through educating the masses to adopt a healthy mode of life, 
to understand food values and to lay out their small incomes to the 
best advantage in order to ensure the health of each individual 
family and of the nation as a whole ? 

Any remarks you wish to make: 


If we wish to improve the general conditions of world economics 
we must first realise that popular nutrition is to-day the most im- 
portant factor in national economy and the world economic situation. 
Direct trading between consumer and producer, e.g. housewife 
and farmer, is steadily diminishing. It is rapidly losing its influence 
on national economy, and has no effect whatever on international 
economics. In particular this form of trade does not in any way 
influence prices or quality; even in villages and small towns it plays 
an ever smaller role in the general trading system. Prices and the 
quality of goods are becoming more and more dependent on the 
international market, and on this the mass of the population can 
have no direct or conscious influence. All attempts to regulate this 
growing national and international market through other means 
than organisational measures and State control of technique have 
failed. Several years ago housewives attempted to prevent by a 
boycott the raising of the price of milk. They demonstrated against 
taxation of meat, and voiced their determination at great meetings. 
In this way pressure could be exerted on public opinion, a temporary 
reduction in prices achieved or better supplies assured, but no 
lasting alteration in price policy or assurance of more adequate 
supplies could be secured. Economic conditions can only be 
permanently affected by organisational and technical methods. A 
more rational currency system, controlled prices and other measures 
to change the economic structure of society must be introduced if 
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we wish to improve popular nutrition. The people must be made 
aware of these questions through publication of the facts, and they 
must also be shown how conditions can be improved. This realisa- 
tion early led Co-operative women to demand the representation 
of women on all institutions and organisations set up by public 


bodies to study and improve popular nutrition. As a consequence . 


women realised the necessity for measures that can be enforced by 
the Public Authorities. 

Women are particularly concerned with adequate supplies 
and regulated prices. They have come to understand that it is 
not only the cost of production that fixes the price of any commodity, 
but that to-day we can speak of “ political” prices. These are 
determined by indirect subsidies, taxes and import restrictions, and 
may actually be higher than the costs of production and distribution. 
All national Co-operative women’s organisations, either alone or 
together with other organisations or the national Co-operative 
Union, have worked to abolish these “ political” prices and 
ensure that the State budget is balanced by some other method 
that will not resolve itself into a burden resting entirely on the 
consumers. In Belgium, Co-operative women fought against 
the tax on bread, in Austria they urged the raising of the tax 
on turnover applied to the three most important foods of the 
very poor, bread, milk and potatoes. The English, Scottish 
and Irish Guilds have been carrying on for years a struggle against 
import restrictions, which raise the prices of home produced goods 
and lower the purchasing power of the population. This struggle 
has been carried on partly through education of the women and 
partly through the efforts of women representatives in Parliament 
and on local authorities. Deputations have also endeavoured to 
influence the decisions of the Government, and so improve the 
standard of living of the masses. In Sweden the women’s organisa- 
tion, together with the whole Co-operative Movement, is fighting 
for free exchange of commodities between all countries, and demand- 
ing the removal of all those trading restrictions which must lead to 
increased prices because they restrict distribution of goods. More- 
Over, activities are not confined to these particular methods. Co- 
operative women sit on various commissions or other municipal or 
communal bodies, and here they can have a decisive influence. 
Already during the War women, particularly in Central European 
States and the United Kingdom, took part in commissions for in- 
vestigating prices, and at the present time there are numbers of 
women working on such commissions. In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, the influence of women in these bodies is very great. 

During the War, at the instance of Co-operative women, a 
valuable experiment was carried out in Austria. The Ministry for 
Food and the police, who controlled public markets, were induced 
to appoint housewives to attend the market and note the wants and 
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difficulties of the buyers and any cases of insufficient supplies. 
Thus, during the semi-State control of supplies then in force, 
valuable information was gained, and this arrangement was an 
advantage to the housewives, because instead of going to some 
authority, which many women are reluctant to do, they could make 
their complaints to a woman who would better understand what 
they needed. 

Unfortunately, it has not yet been realised in every country 
that in addition to the producers and those professionally employed 
in the food trade, housewives must also have their representatives 
on all public bodies regulating food supplies. For it is impossible 
to deal with matters affecting the household without consulting 
its administrator—the housewife. Her influence would prevent 
legislation becoming too bureaucratic and juridical, and decrees 
formulated by women would often be more suited to daily life and 
far better understood by the women who have to put them into 
practice. The active propaganda which has been made for 
the idea of having a housewives’ chamber to represent the consumers, 
similar to the Chamber of Commerce, arose from this need 
for housewives to participate in drafting laws and regulations. 
Many difficulties stand in the way of such a scheme, however. 
It is not a good plan to exclude men from the control of food supplies 
because this might entail a loss of influence and prestige for this 
branch of administration. There are also organisational difficulties, 
for not all women are actually running their own house and therefore 
many have not the necessary experience. Membership subscription 
would also be a problem, but the idea is based on a real need, for 
unfortunately the influence of women in public administration and 
legislation is diminishing rather than increasing. Whereas during 
the War women were able to make their influence felt everywhere, 
so that in Austria, for example, there was even a woman at the head 
of the Ministry of Food, at the present time women are constantly 
being displaced from responsible positions, even those of an advisory 
capacity. In this way the necessary link between the women who 
actually control the feeding of the family and the measures passed 
by public bodies is being broken. 

Much greater, however, than the part played by the Guilds 
in general legislation is their activity in purely Co-operative fields. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


bases its activity on the consumers. The Movement draws these 
together, organises and educates them so that they learn to protect 
their interests collectively and thus lays a foundation on which a 
higher standard of life for all can be built up. Co-operative pro- 
duction, which is not extended in order to make profits but in order 
to provide for the needs of human beings in sufficient quantity and 
under proper conditions, can only progress satisfactorily if 
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housewives prefer Co-operative productions to all others. Only then 
will Co-operative undertakings be safe from turnover fluctuations 
and collapse. All Co-operative women are very active in this field. 
In particular, their efforts are directed towards improving service 
to the members. For example, the Belgian Guild reports that 
their attention to the question of improving supplies of vegetables 
had a decisive effect, and that after careful study they were also 
able to settle difficulties in connection with the making and dis- 
tribution of bread. The Guild also secured the introduction of 
travelling Stores, which give better service to outlying rural districts. 
The Bulgarian Guild was also able to do valuable work in this 
connection. The English Guild constantly makes suggestions 
for the improvement of distributive machinery and endeavours to 
get the Co-operative Movement to produce itself the articles which 
housewives specially need. It is due to the energetic propaganda 
by the Czech and German Guilds in Czechoslovakia that, in spite 
of the economic crisis, Co-operative production there has developed 
very rapidly. By these methods of linking producers and consumers 
more closely together and cutting out middlemen as far as possible, 
women do their best work for the rationalisation of distribution. 
Thus, prices can be lowered considerably, and an increase in the 
purchasing power of the people ensured. In an ever-increasing 
number of countries it can be shown that the prices of Co-operative 
productions are lower than those of commodities sold by private 
traders. In Sweden there are study-circles where tuition is given 
by correspondence, and guildswomen and other interested co- 
operators have joined these and taken up domestic questions, such 
as the nutritive value and content of different foods, how to cook 
well and economically, what food-stuffs to buy, &c. Propaganda 
is also being carried on for keeping household accounts and making 
out a family budget in order to ensure economical and planned 
housekeeping. 

In the final session of the second commission set up by the 
League of Nations the representative of New Zealand, Sir A. Parr, 
drew attention to the effect on popular nutrition of intermediate 
costs in the distribution of commodities. Every measure must be 
taken to lower these costs. The fact that the Co-operative Move- 
ment is able to maintain lower prices is largely due to the fact that 
the organised market provided by the membership saves the Move- 
ment from many losses which private traders are still unable to 
avoid. A careful investigation carried out in Germany showed that 
at the present time goods are frequently wasted by being piled up 
in the shops and never sold. As besides regular customers a private 
trader has to reckon with chance purchasers, who buy sometimes 
from him and sometimes from someone else and often provide the 
bulk of his custom, he has to stock goods without knowing in the 
least whether they will ever be bought. This entails losses which 
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have to be made up by the community and which have a decided 
influence on prices. In the Co-operative Movement the purchases 
of non-members represent on the average not more than 2 per cent 
of the total turnover. The rest of its trade consists in supplying 
the regular needs of members and this makes it possible to calculate 
almost exactly what quantities of goods can be sold. In the U.S.A. 
it occurred to someone that these losses might be avoided by inform- 
ing the housewives in good time, through the newspapers and 
wireless, what perishable goods would be obtainable in large quanti- 
ties on a particular day so that they could draw up their menus 
accordingly. This is certainly an idea worth noting, but could 
only be successful if housewives were trained to respond. Such a 
training is the foundation of the Co-operative Movement and its 
experience should be of general use. 

Another task for Co-operative women is comparison of prices. 
They buy a fixed quantity of certain goods in private shops and in 
a Co-operative Store. ‘They compare the prices and quality of the 
goods, and so help to regulate prices on both sides. Unfortunately 
in many countries it is now forbidden to publish such comparisons, 
and this hampers Co-operative women’s work. 

In order to increase the activity of women in the various national 
movements the International Co-operative Women’s Guild, at its 
last great international Conference (London, 1934), decided to 
work systematically for two years to increase the sale of particular 
Co-operative productions. In each country certain articles were 
chosen and intensive propaganda for these was carried on among 
the members, some countries achieving excellent results. That 
such results cannot be attained simply by advertisement is shown 
by the fact that outside the Co-operative Movement there exists 
no trading organisation which is in a position to initiate similar 
propaganda and educational campaigns or capable of such con- 
structive activity in the field of production. But this aim of organised 
production to supply specific needs can only be realised through 
educating the consumers. Here the difference between the attitude 
of the consumers to private traders and the attitude of members 
of Co-operative Societies to the Co-operative Movement becomes 
obvious. In the Co-operative Movement the women are working 
for the realisation of their own aims and ideals, and expect an im- 
provement in their own standard of life to result. All these ideo- 
logical connections are absent in transactions between private traders 
and their customers, so that great difficulties stand in the way of 
systematic collaboration between consumers and producers. But 
completely impartial commissions, set up by public authority, such 
as exist in some countries, could adopt similar educational methods 
in order to secure adequate collaboration and a better organisation 
of supplies. These constructive activities bring into prominence 
methods of solving the wroblem of nutrition which are as yet 
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practically untried outside the Co-operative Movement. The experi- 
ence gained; however, would indicate that these methods provide 
the key to success for all future efforts to improve popular nutrition. 
Why should not joint commissions set up by the Chambers of 
Commerce and the Women’s Organisations find practical ways 
and means of initiating a more reasonable organisation of markets 
and marketing ? Housewives could surely be taught to understand 
that their activities as directors of that small unit the household can 
have a great effect on world economic life. How many articles are 
produced that either are not wanted by the housewife or are not 
suitable for her purpose? Very valuable data on this question 
have been collected by the National Institute for Economic Affairs 
(Reichskuratorium fur Wirtschaftlichkeit) in Germany. - In point 
of fact rationalisation and standardisation in the household are as 
important for world economy as are the rationalisation of iron works 
or international shipping. But lack of means and proper guidance 
make it impossible for the housewife to carry out this rationalisation 
as effectively as the big productive enterprises, and the question 
arises whether some of the money expended on such experiments 
in industry would not be better employed in making it possible 
for the housewife to rationalise the conduct of her household. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HOUSEWIFE AND THE 
ORGANISATION OF DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES. 


Here also the problem at issue is two-sided. After an in- 
vestigation into present conditions and what measures should be 
taken to improve them, the schemes deemed most suitable should 
be made public and instruction given as to how they may be carried 
out. Examination of household accounts can provide a good index 
of the standard of living, and some of the national Guilds have 
conducted successful investigations along these lines. Both the 
English and Polish Guilds, for instance, tried to collect reliable 
data as to certain aspects of living conditions. The English Guild 
set out to trace the effect of higher rents on nutrition, while the 
Polish Guild sought to show the relation between actual demand 
and purchases from Co-operative Societies. In addition, however, 
both these inquiries gave a clear idea of the general standard of 
living in the two countries. In Austria, during several years, Co- 
operative women in Vienna and Lower Austria, working in concert 
with the Workers’ and Employees’ Organisations, kept household 
account books that later provided material for an excellent memor- 
andum. These impartial inquiries, like the publications of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office, showed 
that improvement in popular nutrition was dependent upon a 
considerable increase in the family income, and as a result of the 
Austrian inquiry a Memorandum drawing attention to this fact was 
presented by Co-operative women to the Curatorium for Economics. 
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The standard of diet regarded as scientifically adequate for the 
maintenance of health can only be reached in most families if wages 
are increased or basic articles of diet like milk, fruit and vegetables 
become cheap enough to be eaten in sufficient quantities by all. 

The people’s standard of living, however, is also threatened 
from other directions. The Guilds, for instance, are constantly 
conducting investigations into food adulteration, even although 
such campaigns entail considerable risks owing to opposition of 
rival traders. In 1927 a detailed and comprehensive report on this 
question was presented to the International Co-operative Women’s 
Conference in Stockholm and this gave rise to a resolution urging 
all national Guilds to combat food adulteration to the best of their 
ability. In such campaigns women get a good deal of help from 
the national Co-operative Unions and Wholesale Societies, a number 
of which have their own laboratories where investigations into 
adulteration and the quality of food-stuffs, &c., are frequently being 
carried out. Collaboration between Co-operative women and 
public bodies has also proved very useful. The Viennese Guilds- 
women, for example, took joint action with the very well organised 
Market Bureau of the Vienna municipality which put at their dis- 
posal valuable material from its permanent exhibition. Similarly, 
the Belgian Guild drew the attention of the authorities to the fact 
that the existing control of slaughter houses did not preclude all 
possible dangers to public health. Other forms of activity under- 
taken in all countries include courses and lectures, and the publi- 
cation of pamphlets and news-sheets in order to give housewives 
information as to the nutritive value of foodstuffs and show them how 
to prepare scientifically balanced meals. In this way women get 
their first knowledge of vitamins and calories, for many housewives 
either went to inferior schools or have left their schooldays so far 
behind that modern knowledge was not available at that tme. They 
receive valuable suggestions and learn which food-stuffs are of 
primary importance for nutrition and what other foods can be used 
as possible substitutes. In this field the Women’s Co-operative 
Guilds have done really pioneer work. Custom and individual 
tastes naturally play an important role in all these matters, and that 
is why it becomes necessary to educate not only the housewife but 
also the family as a whole. 

In the laying out of a small income one of the major problems 
is what should be spent on each of the various necessaries. Although 
Co-operative women fully realise that, as one woman put it, the 
best will in the world and the greatest knowledge cannot make a 
chicken out of potatoes, still it is advisable for women to learn how, 
even when the income is very small, economy of time, energy and 
money will often make it easier to provide for the family needs. All 
the national Guilds have been active in spreading this kind of 
knowledge. The Scottish Guild has been particularly concerned 
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with domestic architecture in order that houses built may be of the 
type that women must agitate for if they wish to be saved unnecessary 
labour. The English Guild fought for a supply of cheap electricity, 
the Austrian Guild showed its members how housewives can save 
their energy by adopting particular methods of work. In Belgium 
the Guild set up a special Commission to study all these domestic 
problems. The Polish Guild did excellent work for the establish- 
ment of mechanised wash-houses in order to save the housewife 
labour, while the Bulgarian Co-operative women arranged special 
courses that proved most successful in bringing new methods to 
the notice of women even in the remote villages. The same thing 
is true of the Guild of Polish Ukraine, where a special campaign has 
been carried through to bring the women on the land and the 
townswomen—all members of the Guild—into direct touch with 
one another in order that they may trade together. In Canada good 
results were achieved by sending out questionnaires in order to 
ascertain what facilities the farm women needed in order to lighten 
their labour and give them more leisure. The answers received 
showed very clearly that women know quite well what is wanted 
in order to improve their standard of life and that they moreover 
spare no effort to achieve their ends through self-help. 

Education of the housewife, however, must be supplemented by 


EDUCATION OF THE FAMILY 


for all the housewife’s knowledge and efficiency will be quite useless 
if her family is wedded to the methods of great-grandmother and 
holds fast to all the old ideas. Even children should know what 
foods are essential to health and everything should be done to give 
them this kind of knowledge. Here is another field where good 
work has been done by individual Women’s Guilds. For instance, 
the Bulgarian Guild runs a kindergarten and children’s holiday 
camps, where the children get the habit of eating good, wholesome 
food. Moreover, the communal life led in these groups and camps 
develops many useful qualities in the children. Each child learns 
to look after itself and at the same time to be ready to help others 
when necessary, and so they become better able to help mother at 
home and give her more leisure. In Belgium a special commission 
was set up to study questions relating to the education of children 
and the problem of nutrition. We must begin with the family 
because it constitutes a little world of its own and reflects all the 
problems of the world outside. If the whole structure of society 
is to be changed reform must start in each individual cell. 


We hope that this survey, which is by no means exhaustive> 
may help to prove that the standard of popular nutrition cannot be 
raised unless the purchasing power of each individual household 
is increased. This must be achieved not only by raising wages but 
by rationalising distribution and initiating a system of production 
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designed to satisfy consumers’ needs. A different method of fixing 
prices is also essential. If such measures are to meet with success, 
however, the housewives’ collaboration must be sought. Un- 
fortunately, up to the present only one country, England, has given 
the kind of recognition we are demanding for all women in every 
country. Mrs. Eleanor Barton, General Secretary of the English 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, was appointed to serve on the national 
Committee set up to conduct an investigation into popular nutrition 
on the same lines as that now in progress under the auspices of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office, while 
Councillor Mrs. Ganley served on the Committee of Inquiry into 
the cost of living. In this way the valuable experience of house- 
wives has teen utilised for the good of the country as a whole. In 
other countries, where similar committees exist, the housewives have 
been passed over just as hitherto they have not been called upon to 
collaborate in this work of the League. For this reason the Inter- 
national Co-operative Women’s Guild felt that a survey of what 
women have been able to accomplish in this field would be valuable 
and opportune. A special Housewives’ Programme adopted by the 
International Co-operative Women’s Guild makes the following 
demands in regard to the matters under discussion and pledges all 
national organisations to give the programme their support:— 

Recognition, both in family, socially, and at law, of the 
work of the woman in her home as a valuable social and 
economic service. 

The participation of women in all inquiries and investi- 
gations affecting the social and economic position of women 
or the interests of consumers and their organisations. 

Instruction in housewifery and study of the economic and 
technical aspects of domestic economy, with special courses 
for the wage-earning woman and the woman at home, in order 
to promote efficiency in domestic work and to protect the health 
of the women. 

The provision through municipalities and Co-operative 
Societies of all technical aids to housework. 

Legislative and administrative recognition of the public 
utility and special social functions of Co-operative Societies. 
These abstracts from the Programme show that Co-operative 

women have set themselves to work for the improvement of popular 
nutrition in three different directions :— 

(a) Through active participation in all measures having this 
purpose in view, 

(b) by the development of Co-operative Societies, which are 
democratic organisations, based on the principle of self- 
help, and seeking to introduce new methods of rationali- 
sation and supply, 

(c) by improving conditions of domestic and family life. 
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We feel that this programme could be used by the League as 
the basis for a further inquiry into what women can do in this matter 
of improving popular nutrition and that the findings of such an 
inquiry could be recommended for study by all member States. 

During the last League Assembly, Lord Astor, Chairman of 
the Mixed Committee on Nutrition set up by the League, suggested 
that not only should each country set up a national committee to 
study this question but that an International Conference should also 
be arranged. As women are very seldom represented on these 
national committees we earnestly hope that the women’s organisations 
will be accorded special rights of representation at the suggested 
Conference. It has been conceded time and again that woman’s 
work in the home is of paramount importance to the community. 
It cannot be said, however, that this fact receives full recognition 
until women are given the right to collaborate in all activities and 
express an opinion on all decisions touching this, their own par- 
ticular sphere. 

The International Co-operative Women’s Guild therefore 
hopes that it can speak in the name and interests of all housewives 
when it seeks to draw the attention of the League of Nations to 
these matters and asks for the League’s help in securing for the 
housewives the support of the community in their national and 
international tasks. 
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Youth and Co-operation 
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Introduction 


is a vital necessity for every popular movement to keep in 

[ cron touch with youth. Those who are young to-day will be 

grown men and women in a few years and will then have to carry 

on the work begun by older generations. However flourishing a 

popular movement may be at the present time it is doomed to 
decay unless it can succeed in interesting youth in its aims. 


What applies to popular movements in general is also true of the 
consumers’ co-operative movement. Unless Co-operation can 
provide for a continuous rejuvenation of its forces it will be quite 
unable to assert itself in the future as a purposeful movement 
should. Youth is full of ideas and the Movement must always be 
in close contact with young people and provide scope for their 
energy and initiative both as ordinary members and members of 
committees, &c. 


The relation of the Co-operative Movement to Youth does 
undoubtedly present certain problems. For various reasons the 
Movement sometimes strikes young people as being ordinary and 
rather dull and so they are inclined to join up with other, more 
superficially attractive organisations. Outsiders are inclined to 
look on the Movement as merely a shopping concern and however 
important the sale of food-stuffs and other commodities may be for 
the maintenance of the family, it does not make much appeal to 
youth’s love of the romantic and magnificent. Children sent on 
errands to the Store often do not realise how this differs from a 
private shop and young unmarried people living at home or in 
lodgings do not have to cater for themselves and so do not trouble 
about where the food-stuffs are bought. And as in many districts 
provisions are the mainstay of co-operative trade it follows that 
often the first opportunity of choosing between the Store and the 
private trader comes when young people set up house for themselves 
and have to find out where they can shop to the best advantage. 
Even where large departmental stores, stocking sports requisites, 
clothes, &c., provide opportunities for young people to become 
purchasing co-operators, whether or not they spend their first 
earnings at the Co-operative Store will depend almost entirely on 
their loyalty to Co-operation as a social movement. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the Movement should consider very carefully 
how it can best maintain the close contact with youth that will 
lead to steady expansion. 
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FOR ALL—THROUGH ALL 


The main problem of our society is how to ensure collective 
co-operation while safeguarding individual liberty. If members 
of the community become mere cogs in a machine their personality 
is quashed and the nervé of social life atrophies. On the other 
hand if individuals have unlimited freedom to act in accordance 


with their own impulses and desires, the life of the community is. 


undermined in another way, for one of the fundamentals of all 
social life is the capacity and readiness of individuals to work 
together. 

The evolution of the modern community has brought more 
specialisation and a wider distribution of labour, and this has 
tended to make modern man a cog in an enormous machine, the 
working of which it is very difficult for him to understand or 
criticise. This applies not only to the industrial worker engaged 
day after day in the same mechanical operation at the same machine 
but also to other callings. To the clerk, whose sole occupation 
may be the entering up of a certain item in the books of some large 
concern, and to the modern farmer who, unlike his ancestors, grows 
agricultural produce not merely for family consumption but for 
sale. This gigantic machinery into which we are all fitted like cogs 
extends far beyond the boundaries of individual countries, for 
national housekeeping has become internationalised. This satis- 
factory development was interrupted by the war and the economic 
situation in post-war years. The war-measures restricting trade 
have been retained and indeed it has_ been increasingly 
hampered by the adoption of tariffs, import quotas and other 
measures that have brought about a serious shrinkage of world 
trade and led to permanent economic depression throughout the 
world. Although it is satisfactory to know that certain countries, 
Sweden for instance, have increased both imports and exports, 
these may be considered as isolated swallows that unfortunately 
do not show that summer has arrived. Their success may, however, 
lead other countries to try and follow their example. 


To grasp properly the causes of the crisis through which the 
world is passing to-day we must realise the fundamental fact that 
technical possibilities for world collaboration have increased 
extraordinarily rapidly during the past few decades, but that 
specialised occupations make it ever more difficult for the individual 
to get an insight into the economic system under which he lives. 
To put it another way, human capacity for collaboration has not 
kept pace with the improvement in technical facilities. It might 
even be questioned whether the human will to co-operate, if it 
can be estimated at all, has not actually declined as occupations 
have become more specialised and the difficulty of tracing the 
connection between production and consumption has increased. 
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In the 1936 Year Book of the Swedish Co-operative Union 
Dr. Alf. Ahlberg, head of the People’s High School at Brunnsvik, 
maintains that ‘ If industrialism is to confer benefit and happiness 
corresponding to its resources, new methods of intercourse and co- 
operation must be evolved. What we have not succeeded in 
doing, indeed have barely tried to do in a thoroughly serious and 
systematic manner, is to adapt the individual of to-day to the 
new conditions, to dovetail him into the new milieu and new 
associations. This might be described as the main problem of our 
day and the issue upon which our whole future will depend. Yet 
there are probably very few people who have visualised this 
problem or understood its significance. The external conditions 
of life have changed more within the past 50 years than during 
the previous thousand. Enormous and continuous effort, un- 
paralleled inventiveness and energetic research have been devoted 
to bringing about this change and yet many still either believe that 
humanity can remain static, that it can work and live, think and 
feel, in the same way as before, or else are inclined ‘to throw the 
blame for present-day evils on the new sources of power themselves.’ 


The fact that it feels itself a cog in the machinery for the 
maintenance of life is not the only reason, however, why humanity 
senses a want of stability in present-day society. Another important 
cause is the severance of the producers from the means of production. 
In former days the agricultural household produced to supply its 
own needs; it owned its produce and could trace the course of a 
commodity from its productive source to the moment of its con- 
sumption. In our industrialised age the majority of producers have 
no longer any proprietary rights in commodities produced for 
daily use. These are mostly owned by a few capitalists who strive 
to make the largest possible profit out of their sale. It is therefore 
only natural that most people have no great sense of solidarity with 
the community and its system of production and one of the main 
aims of all work for social reform must be to direct the course of 
events in such a way that individuals may have an ever stronger 
sense of unity both with one another and the community as a whole. 


The consumers’ Co-operative Movement offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for bringing about that social solidarity for which our age 
is yearning. The consumers’ societies are open to everyone who Is 
prepared to accept the terms of membership and so obtain the 
necessaries of life through mutual trading. The Movement employs 
no coercive methods but rests on the right of free choice, which is 
one of the conditions of a sound democratic society. The functions 
of the Movement are both social and economic. On the economic 
side it seeks, by organising the consumers, to reorganise domestic 
supply and so enable its members to take the protection of their 
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economic interests into their own hands and themselves determine 
how their daily wants can best be met. Because the Movement 
produces in response to organised demand it gives consumers 
power over supply and makes them independent of trading concerns 
mostly under the dictatorial control of monopolies and trusts. 
Not only because it is constantly widening the scope of its operations 
but primarily because all benefits and surplus are shared by the 
entire membership, it releases the consumers from the grip of 
interests which they would be quite powerless to resist did they 
not belong to the co-operative movement. This applies even in 
the case of non-co-operatively produced goods. 


The social mission of the Movement is to build up a democratic 
community. The practice of co-operation trains human beings to 
work together in order to end the present discrepancy between 
technical development and social evolution and so inaugurate a 
new and better economic system. Education must be in part 
practical if it is to fulfil its main purpose of fitting mankind for 
higher responsibilities. Through the practice of mutual trading 
and the fact that benefits are shared by all, co-cperators learn more 
about solidarity and collaboration than they ever would from 
purely idealistic teaching. 


Such aims can only be achieved, however, by preserving to the 
utmost the democratic character of the Movement, and therefore 
its doors must be open to all and each individual must have as 
much freedom as is compatible with the interests of the members 
as a whole. The less the right of the individual to liberty and 
freedom of judgment is recognised by the world of to-day, the more 
strenuous must be the efforts of the Co-operative Movement to 
uphold this principle, for only then can it claim to be a great social 
movement which can really help to create a new society and re- 
organise economic life. 


It is evident, therefore, that the consumers’ Co-operative Move- 
ment can do much to solve the problems which have arisen because 
the individual producer no longer owns the product of his labour 
and so has little interest in the economic machinery of which he 
is really an integral part. And so one of the main objects of co- 
operative propaganda must be to spread a knowledge of the 
Movement’s value as a social force. Once young people, for instance, 
realise what Co-operation has done to safeguard the interests of 
the consumers and what enormous possibilities it has if it is allowed 
to continue unhindered its work as a voluntary and united Move- 
ment, we are convinced that they will rally to its defence. But 
we must show youth that co-operative societies are not merely a 
part of distributive machinery but constitute live agencies for 
human co-operation and social progress. 
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Propaganda to make known the purpose and activities of the 
Co-operative Movement must extend therefore to circles outside 
its actual membership. Here the Guilds have an important part 
to play because they have special opportunities of getting into 
touch with young people, particularly girls and young women. 
These latter will eventually become the ‘“ Ministers of domestic 
finance ’’ and will direct the purchasing power of the family. 


CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 


The Co-operative Movement is not a State within a State having 
an economic life of its own quite unconnected with other sections 
of the community not organised on co-operative lines. Although 
there is a growing demand that the local societies should buy as 
far as possible through their central organisation and limit their 
stock of non-co-operatively produced goods to those unobtainable 
from co-operative sources, they are not as a rule compelled to do 
this. Moreover, it is only in exceptional cases that the bulk of the 
goods sold by the wholesales is produced in co-operative factories, 
while these latter again must usually obtain most of their raw 
materials or semi-manufactured goods from private concerns. 
In addition certain commodities, farm produce for instance, are 
bought to the best advantage from local producers and so at the 
present time there are still bound to be many links between co- 
operative distributive and productive machinery and economic 
activities not run on co-operative lines. 


On the other hand the price-regulating influence exercised by 
the consumers’ co-operative movement is beneficial not only to 
co-operators but also to outsiders. Any society that definitely aims 
at keeping down prices is bound to influence the whole market 
in its area. If they would keep their customers, private concerns 
must adapt their prices to those of the co-operative society and in 
this way all consumers, even those who disapprove of the 
Co-operative Movement, share the advantages societies procure for 
their members. The same is true of co-operative wholesales and 
productive concerns. When a co-operative factory is set up in an 
area previously at the mercy of a monopolistic combine, it is usually 
able to bring about a reduction in prices throughout the market, 
and this benefits consumers whether they are co-operatively 
organised or not. Moreover, this price-regulating function of the 
Movement is of advantage to the community as a whole. Although 
the efforts of co-operation to destroy monopolies will result in these 
companies paying a lower dividend to shareholders, co-operative 
competition necessitates better use being made of the means of 
production. Reduced prices mean increased demand, a reduction 
of overhead costs and improved prospects of employment. All 
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propaganda organisations, including the Guilds, should spread as 
widely as possible a knowledge of the beneficial influence of Co- 
operation in the social economic field and so win increased sympathy 
for the Movement among those whose lack of support is due to their 
ignorance of its possibilities. An important reason for this lack 
of sympathy in certain circles is not only that the economic rivals 
of the Movement engage in a strong agitation against it, but also 
that the Co-operative Movement itself at times shows a tendency 
to behave like a sect which is eager to maintain walls between 
itself and the infidels! Co-operative propaganda should be broad- 
minded and not sect-minded, for propaganda drawn up on 
broad lines has undoubtedly great possibilities of appealing to 
youth, which is not so restricted within party folds and social 
groupings as are many older people who may find it difficult to 
change their way of thinking. 


CO-OPERATION AND EDUCATION IN ECONOMICS 


A high standard of education in social economy is necessary if 
the general public is to understand the social character and 
democratic organisation of the Co-operative Movement and not be 
deceived by the arguments of its opponents. Cheap arguments 
will recoil from a wall of sound knowledge and so in its own interests 
it is imperative that the Movement should help to raise the general 
standard of education in such matters. Especially important is 
the provision of opportunities for young people to acquire an 
insight into economics, and although this fact has been recognised 
in most countries a good deal still remains to be done. Before 
proceeding to describe the various schemes adopted in different 


countries for educating young people in co-operative principles, we . 


should like to call attention to what has been done in the Swedish 
Movement to instruct youth in social economic questions. 


The publishing department of the Swedish Co-operative Union 
is now the largest publisher in Sweden of literature dealing with 
economics. Besides co-operative literature proper it issues books 
on the theory and practice of economics in various fields. Practically 
all Swedish professors of economics, irrespective of their political 
views, have contributed to this series and special attention is given 
to the publication of cheap popular works dealing with this subject. 
A number of standard works are also issued, as for example Professor 
Gustav Cassel’s The Theory of Social Economy. Owing to their 
high standard these books are usually indispensable to students 
who wish to obtain reliable information on the subjects treated and 
are bought in large numbers by students, study circles, libraries and 
State and People’s High Schools. Even though they may not 
actually mention Co-operation their issue is excellent propaganda 
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for the Movement, as thousands of readers, the majority of whom 
are young people, feel that a Movement that is willing to publish 


such objective works is likely to show the same impartial spirit 
in its economic activities. 


Not content, however, with the publication and sale of all this 
economic literature the Swedish Movement considers that the 
general public, and especially young people, must have opportunities 
for the really effective study of economics. So it has inaugurated 
a correspondence school which during 1936 attracted 28,000 
students, 21,800 of whom were members of study circles. By 
providing study circles with material by correspondence the Union 
has introduced a new and very successful feature into popular 
education and every year thousands of young people take up the study 
of social economy, Swedish industrial life, banking, &c. Although 
this branch of co-operative work is not strictly propagandist there 
is no doubt that many students who come into contact with co- 
operative activities through the correspondence school have their 
sympathies aroused for a Movement that is obviously anxious to 
improve the economic education of the general public. 


The same purpose is served by the youth courses held by the 
Swedish Union at its college at Var Gard. Some 500 representatives 
of various political, religious and cultural youth organisations 
have been invited to attend these, the subjects discussed being 
problems connected with saving and the accumulation of capital 
and the contribution the consumers’ movement can make towards 
their solution. One of the main objects has been to expose the 
dangers of the instalment system. Although the attitude of the 
World Movement towards this is not entirely unfavourable, especially 
as regards the purchase of non-perishable goods, the Swedish Move- 


ment stands for strict cash trading and has practically abolished 
all forms of credit. 


It has been found that youth’s attitude towards the question 
of saving is a burning social problem, because young people do not 
realise the risks of the instalment system. In Sweden, for instance, 
those who have learnt a trade or profession soon earn almost as 
much as their fathers and if they live at home they have a relatively 
large amount of money to spend. In spite of this, however, they 
are often tempted to buy expensive articles, motor cycles, wireless 
sets, &c., by instalments, so that future problematical earnings are 
mortgaged to pay for present consumption of luxuries. When they 
want to marry there is nothing saved up to provide a home and so, 
to quote a co-operative comedy, ‘‘ even the wife has to be bought 
on the instalment plan.” These courses have brought the Co- 
operative Union into touch with youth organisations of very 
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diverse types. Some of them may not hitherto have felt much 
sympathy for Co-operation, but once they realise its implications 
and what it can contribute to the public weal their interest increases. 
rapidly. 


EDUCATION OF CO-OPERATIVE YOUTH 


Having outlined the principles that should underlie co-operative 
propaganda among young people outside the Movement, we should 
now like to deal with its efforts to educate its own members. 


The aims of education are manifold. If in this paper we lay 
special stress on the importance of education for community life, 
it is because present-day education is mainly concerned with 
developing the individual personality while community education 
is stillin its infancy. If we maintain at the same time that a strong 
and vigorous community can only exist when the individual 
personality is developed to its utmost capacity we have stated 
the two requirements of an ideal education. Every community 
is the sum of the qualities and achievements of individuals and to 
develop these faculties so that they are always employed in the 
interests of the community and never against them is the ultimate 
purpose of all education, including that of our co-operative youth. 


The consumers’ co-operative movement is democratic. By 
exercising their right to vote, either directly or through their 
elected representatives, at the various business meetings, all the 
members can help to determine the policy of the Movement, and if 
this system is to work satisfactorily the economic and co-operative 
education of the rank and file members must be of a high standard. 
It is therefore vital that all those belonging to co-operative house- 
holds should have the opportunity of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of co-operative theory and practice and in order to provide 
for the future needs of the Movement this training must attract 
and inspire young people who are already in touch with the co- 
operative societies through their parents. There are various ways 
of achieving this. In some countries special co-operative youth 
organisations have been set up; in others, efforts have been made 
to provide educational facilities for young co-operators through 
the propaganda mediums established for the membership as a 
whole. There are undoubtedly advantages and disadvantages in 
both systems, but the important point is that each country should 
determine what education is needed and adopt methods best suited 
to national circumstances and conditions. 


From the very earliest age children should be brought into touch 
with the Movement so that as they grow up they will want to take 
an active part in its constructive work. A newly-born child, like 
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all other living beings, is an egoist, its sole concern being to satisfy 
its personal wants and desires. Only gradually does it come to 
realise the line of demarcation between the interests of the ego 
and those of the community and so learn to adapt itself to life. 
This stage is an extremely important one in the development of 
the future member of any group, be it family, school, co-operative 
society, or the community as a whole. All psychologists recognise 
that the upbringing of the small child will determine its future 
development and educationists always lay great stress on the 
value of learning to co-operate with others. Here the Co-operative 
Movement can only exert an influence through educating the 
mothers so that they realise that this early training in co-operation 
is their responsibility. 


It is a different matter with older children who are already in 
contact with life and are learning in kindergarten and school to 
reconcile the claims of self with those of the community. Children 
will never grasp ideals unless these are presented to them in practical 
guise. We may talk about solidarity again and again, but the child 
will never really understand what this strange word means until 
it has an opportunity of putting solidarity into practice. And here 
the Co-operative Movement is of the greatest value. There is no 
better way of giving growing children an insight into elementary 
economics and training them at the same time for community life 
than by teaching them practical co-operation. Actions are stronger 
than words. Experience in running a group and taking part in 
group activities will be more valuable than any amount of theoretical 
knowledge. They will learn self-control and the art of co-operating 
with others, and will gain more from these attempts at practical 
co-operation than from any theoretical instruction. The fact that 
to-day individual training is being superseded by mass education 
shows that we are coming to consider each person not so much as 
an individual but as a member of the community. All conceptions 
of international understanding, Peace and communal activities 
depend for their realisation on education of this type, for it alone 


will make future generations more capable than we are of realising 
high ideals. 


If practical experience can be associated with co-operative 
principles so that the child realises that Co-operation has 
both economic and social aims, he will remain true to its ideals 
throughout his life and no national movement that has gained the 
loyalty of its children by providing them with recreation, pleasure, 


education and communal life will ever find it necessary to canvass 
for adult members. 
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*This idea of building up the future membership of the Movement 
by organising children’s groups originated in England, in the Royal 
Arsenal (Woolwich) Society, some 50 years ago and has now spread 
to a number of other countries. In order to develop a sense of 
responsibility in the children the direction of the groups is left as 
much as possible in their hands,although usually an adult helper, very 
often a guildswoman, supervises activities. Each group elects its own 
officers and committee, minutes are kept and the members soon 
learn to conduct their meetings in a businesslike way. In most 
cases there is a small weekly subscription, but general expenses are 
defrayed by the local education committees. In Belgium, the 
U.S.A. and Australia, it was the Women’s Guilds that took the 
initiative in starting groups and in all countries guildswomen have 
played a very active part in making them a success. Last year, for 
instance, the English Guild urged each of its branches to try and 
get a circle going in their locality or give all possible encouragement 
to those already in existence. 


Activities vary according to the age of the children and local 
and national circumstanees. They include games, handicrafts, 
physical exercises, visits to co-operative undertakings, essay 
competitions, public speaking contests, &c. In England and 
Scotland, the Northern States Consumers’ Movement of the U.S.A. 
and to a certain extent, in Spain, there are separate groups for 
young people between the ages of 14 and 25, and here more stress 
is laid on the educational side and the members are encouraged to 
do practical work for the Movement. They distribute literature, 
for instance, canvass during membership campaigns and press 
drives, and take an active part in the life of their local society. 
In England and Scotland members of these Comrades’ Circles, as 
they are called, must become shareholders in a society at 18. The 
Circles hold sectional and national conferences and are united in 
a national Federation. 


Ever since 1930 when the Northern States Guild formed the first 
children’s groups in the U.S.A. it has worked indefatigably to arouse 
the interest of its members and the local societies and at the present 
time the whole American Movement is much concerned with the 
question of educating and attracting young people. Besides the 
Youth Leagues and Junior Circles attached to the Northern States 
Consumers’ Movement there are active groups run by the various 
Farmers’ Associations in that area and by the regional wholesale 
at Kansas City. It was the Farmers’ Groups which originated the 
merit system now adopted by the Youth Leagues. Points are 


* The material describing the methods used in countries other than 
Sweden to attract and educate young people has been collected and 
put together by the International office. 
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awarded for attendance at meetings, participation in contests of 
various kinds, the writing of articles, &c., and those who show 
special keenness and ability are given precedence by their local 
society when students are being sent to summer schools. 


For the last few years a special course for young co-operators 
from the various provinces has been arranged by the Spanish Union 
but youth groups are most developed in Catalonia, where they have 
been greatly encouraged and in some cases started by the Women’s 
Guilds. A provincial Committee arranges joint activities, such as 
the study trip organised last year in which 200 young people of 
all ages took part. Two societies were visited and the local youth 
groups arranged special meetings where several promising young 
speakers were able to air their views. Unfortunately the very 
satisfactory work of the adolescent groups has been inter- 
rupted by the Civil War, as a great many of the members are serving 
with the defence forces or helping the authorities in other ways. 


In Belgium the first attempts to organise young people co- 
operatively were made in 1927 and ever since 1932, when the Union 
Congress urged that efforts should be made to draw young people 
into the Movement, the Liége Federation of Guilds has given special 
prominence to the question of children’s groups. Last year it set 
up a committee to study organisation and methods, and at present 
eight groups are functioning under the auspices of Guild branches. 
Moreover, the Socialist scout organisation, ‘* Faucons Rouges,’’ runs 
a co-operative society for organising excursions, camps, &c., in 
which all its members must take up a share. A method of encourag- 
ing young people that is peculiar to Belgium is the issue of accessory 
capital to minors by the Liége Society. 


A few years ago in Austria a scheme was started which proved 
decidedly valuable. All boys love sports and in order to satisfy 
this need and combine it with co-operative training sport groups 
called G6C Lads were formed, chiefly for the purpose of playing 
football. The Wholesale and the respective local society provided 
the ball, which remained the property of the society and was kept 
at the local store. The children fetched it when it was wanted and 
so were in constant contact with the store, which was able to 
exercise control over the group activities. Before February, 1934, 
these clubs numbered more than 200, and besides football they 
took up gymnastics and arranged gatherings where the children 
discussed co-operative questions and so learnt to take an interest 
in the work of their group. Recreation was not forgotten, and 
Punch and Judy shows, plays and other entertainments, helped 
to keep the children in close touch with the Movement. The 
groups were disbanded in February, 1934, but as soon as the Move- 
ment resumed its usual activities further efforts were made to 
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draw in young people. The first step was to revive the co-operative 
Punch and Judy shows, then excursions and children’s afternoons 
were arranged, and soon it proved possible to organise children’s 
entertainments and dances. When the women’s organisation drew 
up its first scheme of work, guildswomen were urged to resume 
their efforts to interest the children and in order to avoid the 
possibility of injudicious influences and ensure that the work should 
be carried out everywhere on similar lines, the Union issued fairy 
tales and stories taken from world literature suitable for reading 
aloud at the children’s afternoons. In addition, a little leaflet was 
got out which explained the Co-operative Movement in simple 
language. Plans are now being made to prepare a lantern lecture 
from the picture book, 7'he Animals’ Co-op., published some years 
ago from an English text. In this way the former activities of the 
G6C Groups are still carried on in a somewhat different form. 


There are a few groups in Bulgaria and, in addition, the Guild 
branches organise children’s gatherings. A special feature is made 
of the processions and demonstrations on International Co-operators’ 
Day and large numbers of children take part in these. 


The Swiss Guild decided to start Children’s Circles in the autumn 
of 1935 and the first step was a handicraft class arranged just before 
Christmas by the Basle Branch. The resolution approving the form- 
ation of children’s groups, which the Guild Conference adopted in 1936, 
led to a course for circle leaders being held at Dr. Jaeggi’s Seminary 
at Freidorf, and it is hoped that each student will be able to form a 
group in his or her locality. A beginning has also been made in 
French-Switzerland where the Lausanne Guild organises ‘‘ Happy 
Hour’’ groups and arranges a varied programme to amuse and 
interest young co-operators. 


With the exception of a few sports groups organised by the 
Education Committee of the Czech Union there are no children’s 
groups attached to either the Czech or German Co-operative 
Movements of Czecho-Slovakia. Both Unions, however, as well as 
local societies, arrange children’s entertainments, film shows, &c. 
In the German Movement essay competitions and visits to Gec 
undertakings are also popular and the 150 gatherings arranged 
during 1935 were attended by 30,000 children. The Czech Union 
has published a book of co-operative fairy tales, while the book 
written by children for children, for which the German-Czech Guild 
collected the material, not only delighted child readers but aroused 
great interest among parents and teachers. 


Similar activities are arranged by the Finnish Union K.K., 
entertainments, sports matches and excursions proving most popular. 


The support given by both the O.T.K. and K.K. to the Workers’ 
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Education Union and Workers’ Academy, which concentrate on 
the education of adolescents, also serves to arouse interest in 
Co-operation among students. In Hungary, addresses on the co- 
operative education of young people have been given in the branches 
of the Guild attached to the General Distributive Co-operative 
Society, most of which organise occasional children’s gatherings. 
Co-operative “‘ Younger Sets,” started and built up entirely by 
guildswomen, have proved very successful in New South Wales, 
Australia, while in India there are about 80 associations of the Guild 
type under the auspices of the United Provinces Co-operative 
Union. These were specially started for girls over 18, and their 
programme includes debates, handwork, lantern lectures, music, &c. 
Young Men’s Co-operative Circles started in the Japanese Movement 
in 1925, at the time of the great depression in rural areas and the 
failure of the silk-producing industry. Their members were mostly 
young organisers or employees of the rural co-operative societies 
who sought to introduce more democratic conditions and raise the 
standard of living of the poor farmers by inducing them to co- 
operate as consumers. The Circles were formed into a National 
Guild in 1933 and membership increased during the next three 
years from 25,000 to 370,000, 87 per cent being farmers. The Guild 
has apparently no actual age limit at the present time, although 
53 per cent of the members are under 25. Both sexes are admitted 
but women number only 40,000 of the above total. Work is carried 
on in close touch with the Union and includes publication of 
pamphlets, distribution of literature for Societies, political action 
for safeguarding co-operative interests, &c. 


In Sweden it is felt that it is in the home that children can get 
the best education in co-operation, but they take part in co-operative 
family gatherings and occasionally local societies arrange special 
children’s entertainments. Adolescents are encouraged to join the 
study-groups which are the most important educational medium 
in Sweden. There are now some 3,000 of these with a membership 
of nearly 40,000, composed of rank and file members, members of 
committees and employees, who meet in a friendly way to discuss 
co-operative subjects with the help of various manuals prepared 
by the Co-operative Union. These contain series of questions and 
are used in conjunction with cheap and easily procured textbooks. 
The different aspects of the subject being studied are discussed at 
group meetings and then the members send in their answers to 
certain specified questions to the department of the Co-operative 
Union that issues the manuals. There are now about 20 of these 
dealing with various aspects of co-operative theory and practice, 
general economics, domestic economy and the health and well- 
being of the family. These latter enable young women, especially 
Guild members, to study matters that every housewife should 
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understand. People of all ages avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities for studying elementary and advanced subjects connected 
with the work of the Co-operative Movement, and indeed the 
Swedish Union has been a pioneer in this branch of popular educa- 
tion. A special edition of the courses is available to the general 
public through the correspondence institute to which reference has 
already been made. In some places the young people have formed 
a study group of their own, but just as often they work alongside 
older people. As a general rule we feel that this is a better system, 
provided, of course, that the older students give the younger ones 
a chance of making themselves heard! If there are separate groups 
for young folks, and perhaps also for men and women, this leads 
to divisions between sexes and ages which will not be to the advan- 
tage of the Movement. Young and old, men and women, have the 
same interest in obtaining the necessaries of life through the 
organisations they control as co-operators, and they will best 
safeguard these interests by meeting together for mutual discussion 
of the affairs of their society. 


Experience of work among young people in various countries 
shows that it is not really difficult to arouse their enthusiasm for 
co-operative ideals. Not only is the past history of the World 
Movement rich in achievements that cannot fail to impress youth, 
but present-day activities and progress provide many opportunities 
of inspiring young people and winning their admiration. The 
struggle waged by the National Movements, especially the Swedish, 
against monopolies and trusts, for instance, is one of many triumphs 
that will make a strong appeal to youth’s sense of the romantic. 
As proof of this Frau Freundlich has written a little book in which 
are reproduced talks on co-operative principles and aims which 
took place under her leadership in various children’s groups. 


Practically all countries publish children’s supplements or 
children’s pages in the co-operative family papers, while in Great 
Britain there is a special magazine for the children and one for the 
adolescent groups. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The main object of the school should be to train the pupils to 
gain knowledge in association with teachers and schoolmates, and 
so fit themselves for community life. Unfortunately, however, it 
is still true that in most countries the schools lay more stress on 
the mere accumulation of knowledge than on the development of a 
true co-operative spirit. Far-seeing teachers have long recognised 
the risks of a too individualist training, but they have seldom been 
able to realise their ideal of an educational system that definitely 
aims at creating and developing in its pupils both the will and 
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capacity to collaborate with others. Education on such positive 
lines would be of great advantage to the Co-operative Movement 
and co-operators should, we feel, do all in their power to modernise 
educational methods. 


In a number of countries, co-operative clubs, known as Scholars’ 
Co-operatives, have been organised in the schools. They are usually 
organised as miniature consumers’ societies for the purchase and 
sale of school requisites, or as productive societies for handicrafts, 
toymaking, bookbinding, &c. Some, however, collect medicinal 
plants, or organise a library, a co-operative restaurant, or saving 
and insurance clubs. Their main purpose is to encourage children 
attending a particular school to work together on co-operative lines 
for the common good, and undoubtedly these groups can do good 
work in familiarising children with co-operative ideas at an early 
age. Clubs formed in colleges or the upper classes in schools are 
managed almost entirely by the members, but those run for younger 
children are usually under the guidance of the teachers or of a 
committee of teachers and parents. 


France was the pioneer in this work, the first school group being 
formed in Paris in 1881 as a saving and insurance club. The 
movement has grown very much since the war and there are now 
over 10,000 groups with a membership of more than 200,000. The 
consumers’ society type predominates. Older students interested 
in Co-operation have formed an organisation known as “‘ Jeunesses 
Coopératistes,’” which is in close contact with the French Con- 
sumers’ Movement and receives a grant from the Central Office of 
Co-operation in the Schools. This latter is a body formed by the 
fusion of the former National Committee for the Teaching of 
Co-operation, with which the French Consumers’ Movement has 
always been closely connected, and the Office for Scholars’ Co- 
operatives. Started for students who had won co-operative travel 
scholarships, the “‘ Jeunesses Coopératistes ’’ is now open to all 
young people who want to learn more about co-operation and fit 
themselves for active co-operative work. It holds an Annual 
Conference, organises study circles and trips to co-operative 
enterprises in different parts of France, and also publishes a paper, 
L’Arc en Ciel. Individual members are admitted but great efforts 
are being made to increase the number of affiliated provincial 
sections. 


After France, Poland is the country where Scholars’ Co-operative 
Groups are most numerous. They were a spontaneous development 
arising from the desire to initiate among children co-operative 
organisations run on similar lines to adult societies, but the Co- 
operative Movement had no direct influence in their formation. 
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In addition to Scholars’ Co-operatives run on really democratic 
principles there also exist in Poland so-called “‘ school-shops ”’ 
which have no democratic basis at all. It is impossible to estimate 
the exact number of groups but there must be between 3,000 and 
4,000 in the elementary and several hundred in the secondary and 
technical schools. The Scholars’ Co-operatives do not receive any 
financial support from the State, largely owing to the influence of 
private traders who, in Poland, as elsewhere, are very hostile to 
the Co-operative Movement and do all they can to hinder its 
development. The Co-operative Union has only an indirect con- 
nection with the school co-operatives, in that it arranges annual 
courses for teachers and distributes co-operative literature. In 
1924 an instructor was appointed to visit the various groups. 


In Latvia the 200 Scholars’ Co-operatives are united in a national 
federation and are in close touch with the Co-operative Union, 
while in Roumania there is also a national federation under the 
auspices of the Co-operative Union and the Ministry of Education. 
Here a resolution was adopted by the Teachers’ Conference in 
1931 that led to the formation of groups. 


At one time there were as many as 50,000 school co-operatives 
in the U.S.8.R., which were organised exactly like adult societies 
and sold a great variety of goods. Members had special school 
privileges and were very active in winning new members for the 
Movement. After a time the trading activities of the groups tended 
to interfere with the normal routine of school work and they were 
therefore reorganised and turned into handicraft and productive 
groups. Since 1933 there are special consumers’ societies for 
students. : 


The Belgian Co-operative Union is anxious to build up a strong 
school co-operative movement and the 1935 Congress adopted a 
resolution calling upon all co-operators to give the utmost support 
to scholars’ co-operatives. About 31 clubs already exist and many 
of them concentrate on raising funds for the purchase of apparatus 
not supplied by the school authorities, such as wireless, a magic 
lantern, or gardening tools, which are then owned jointly by the 
- children. One group at Bierge cultivates land and raises cattle. 


In Bulgaria there are about 400 scholars’ co-operatives, but they 
all work independently of one another and there is no kind of 
Federation or even a centre for collecting information. The first 
groups were formed in 1910 at the Schools of Commerce at Sistov 
and Gabrovo to organise restaurants for the students, and the 
former now runs a savings bank and purchases school books, &c., 
in bulk. The idea spread to the elementary schools after the war 
and in 1921 scholars’ co-operatives were recognised by the Ministry 
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of Education. In 1935 the Ministry issued model rules for these 
groups and at present there are 309 in elementary schools. 


In Czecho-Slovakia scholars’ co-operatives are mostly productive 
and do weaving, cabinet-making, &c. One in a mountain village 
(Edlin) started woodwork which was later taken up by adults and 
became a local industry. Other groups have revived ancient 
industries and so helped to bring back prosperity to their district. 


In non-European countries the idea has taken root in Mexico 
and French East Africa. In Mexico school co-operative societies 
for agriculture, horticulture, stock-raising, &c., have become so 
numerous that the Government has issued special regulations for 
them. Jnter alia these lay down that all students in a particular 
branch of study must become members of the appropriate co- 
operative, that initial capital must be obtained either from the 
Co-operative Credit Society or from the Department of Agricultural 
Education, and that money profits can only be handed over to 
members when they leave school. The groups in French East 
Africa were started 20 years ago. They are mainly productive and 
agricultural, profits being applied to paying school fees and other- 
wise helping poor children. A flourishing agricultural school 
co-operative at Jaunde farms 15 hectares of land and cultivates 
fruit, cotton, coffee, and other crops. 


In Scandinavian countries these school clubs have only gained a 
footing in some of the people’s high schools, where they undertake 
the joint purchase of school requisites, and in certain of the higher 
grade schools in Sweden, where they organise the purchase and 
exchange of second-hand school books. In Sweden, moreover, one 
or two interesting initiatives have been taken by the Tenants’ 
Saving and Building Society (““HSB’’). This is a co-operative 
tenants’ association for those with small incomes, and as in many 
cases both husband and wife are working, the society has set up 
playrooms, under the supervision of trained teachers, where children 
are looked after during their parents’ absence. It has also opened 
schools for the training of women in the education of young children. 


HOLIDAY HOMES AND CAMPS 


A survey of the various ways in which the Co-operative Movement 
strives to help and interest youth would be incomplete without 
some mention of the holiday homes and camps which are found in 
a number of countries and are often due entirely or in great part 
to Guild initiative and guildswomen’s efforts to collect funds. 


In Belgium, for instance, the Guilds support the ‘ Workers’ 
Holiday Co-operative,’ which is run by the Co-operative Movement 
and the Socialist Women’s Friendly Societies, and provides holidays 
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for young people up to 18. Guildswomen have also collected large 
sums for the various homes owned by individual societies, or jointly 
by the Labour and Co-operative Movements, and the 2,000 francs 
subscribed for the Glons home during 1934 prevented this from 
having to close down. 


The Bulgarian Guild, with the support of “‘ Napred’”’ and the 
People’s Bank, has organised children’s camps each year since 1931. 
The children are housed in school buildings lent by the municipal 
authorities but the whole equipment is the property of the Guild. 
Bulgaria modelled its camps on those of the U.S.A., recreational 
activities being combined with co-operative education. 


In Spain a motion brought forward by the Catalonian Women’s 
Co-operative Propaganda Section at the Regional Congress in 
1935, led to the formation of a Joint Committee of the whole 
Catalonian Movement, which drafted a scheme for Children’s 
Summer Colonies and made itself responsible for collecting the 
necessary funds. A grant of 1,500 pesetas was received from the 
Catalonian Government. Societies gave donations and special 
5 centimo stamps were on sale in all the Co-operative Stores. The 
scheme was given publicity in the press and on the wireless, and 
two contingents of children were able to have a month’s holiday in 
the country during 1936. The Colonies aim at both building up 
the children’s health and giving them co-operative education, and 
instructors and helpers are all trained teachers. 


In England and Scotland there are co-operative troups of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides connected with the British Scout Movement 
and members of Junior and Comrades’ Circles also attend camps 
run by the Labour and other sympathetic movements. There is, 
however, a definitely co-operative scouting organisation known as 
‘The Woodcraft Folk,’ which originated with camping groups 
organised by members of the Royal Arsenal (Woolwich) Society, 
who disapproved of what they considered the militaristic tendency 
of the Scout Movement proper. It aims at developing the spirit of 
co-operation and fostering the natural interest of children in outdoor 
life, nature study, handicrafts and folklore. A National Federation 
was formed in 1925 and the movement has expanded very rapidly 
in recent years. 


In the U.S.A. the Northern States Guild Federation has organised 
holiday camps for the last five or six years. Parents pay one dollar 
a week and the Guilds bear all other expenses. Up to now the 
necessary funds have always been forthcoming, although on one 
or two occasions the camps have been arranged before anyone quite 
knew how the money was to be raised. They are organised on 
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similar lines to the youth groups, singing, dancing, games, &c.., 
being combined with elementary discussions on economic and 
co-operative questions. 


Although the Swiss Movement does not as yet organise camps of 
its own, the Basle Society has shown its sympathy for youth by 
providing young hikers with what must be an unique hostel in a 
district where one was badly needed. The Society owned land and 
a ruined medieval castle at Rotberg in the Jura foothills, and the 
suggestion was made in 1934 that this might be converted into a 
youth hostel. The project was warmly welcomed by Herr Angst, 
President of the Society; he was able to convince his Board that 
the plan was practical, and in a short time a scheme took shape 
which won the support of the Cantonal authorities and other 
sympathetic bodies. A public fund was started, to which co- 
operators subscribed most generously, plans were drafted by the 
Society’s architects, young unemployed from Basle undertook the re- 
construction work and in a few months Rotberg was once more a 
feudal castle, its massive tower a landmark and the rafters of its 
great halls decorated in many colours as in the far-off days of 
chivalry. Comfort and health, however, have not been forgotten, 
and in spite of its romantic setting the hostel is electrically lighted 
and has modern sanitation. In November, 1935, the castle and several 
acres of land for sports grounds were presented to the Youth Hostel 
Association for use as a Hostel in perpetuity and a tablet com- 
memorating the handing over of the key by Herr Angst will remind 
many generations of young hikers of what they owe to the generosity 
and vision of Basle co-operators. 


YOUTH AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 


If co-operation is to advance as it should, the various auxiliary 
bodies, and especially the Guilds, must be animated by a spirit 
that will make youth want to join them and take a hand in the 
constructive work of the Movement. Consumers’ Co-operation aims 
at serving the family, and there should be a family spirit in the Guilds. 
A good idea is to arrange family gatherings where young and old 
will meet in congenial surroundings, and where the young folks 
take an active part in the entertainment by contributing songs, 
recitations, sketches, &c. The Guilds can also try to arrange for 
study trips to co-operative undertakings and popularise co-operative 
literature among young people. The summer is a specially good time 
for excursions that will both widen members’ views and encourage 
a true co-operative spirit. In those countries where definite youth 
groups have been formed or are in course of formation, guilds- 
women can do a great deal to make these a success by acting as 
helpers and doing all they can to make the groups more widely 
known. 
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In many democratic organisations the same persons are re- 
elected year after year to the same confidential posts. Although it 
is very valuable for an organisation to have experienced leaders, 
respect for age and experience must not be carried so far that young 
people are not given a chance of making their influence felt. Efforts 
must also be made to ensure that governing bodies in the Guilds are 
kept supplied with young and energetic recruits, for this policy will 
encourage young people to become members. 


It is also very important that co-operative study work should be 
extended and that it should be planned with due regard to the needs 
and interests of youth. ; 


It is not, however, the average age of those in responsible positions 
that determines whether or not a popular movement gives the 
impression of being young. Just as there are grey-haired men and 
women who keep their youthful sprightliness almost to the day of 
their death, so there are young people who seem even in their teens 
to view life with the eyes of age, and this is also true of movements. 
The work of some youth organisations does not bear the stamp of 
youthfulness, while on the other hand some movements with an 
elderly membership are full of youthful vitality. 


If the Co-operative Movement is to be a youthful movement it 
must certainly lay great stress on attracting young people and 
profiting by their energy and initiative. But it is equally essential 
that all co-operators, whatever their age may be, should be filled 
with a youthful spirit in the true sense of the word. The Co-operative 
Movement has such great social tasks to fulfil that it cannot afford 
to take a narrow view. It must not crawl into its shell but must 
take its stand on all vital problems affecting the interest of its 
members and be willing to co-operate with all those who are seeking 
to guide developments on lines favourable to consumers. 
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Present Economic | endencies. 


Where does the Housewife come in? 


THE CHANGING SCENE. 


F there is truth in the saying that change is life, the world can 

take courage from the thought that however uncomfortable it 

feels it has at least plenty of vitality! For the changes in politi- 
cal, economic and social life that have taken place since the war 
have been more numerous and more far-reaching in their importance 
than any that history has brought about within the same compass 
of years. Indeed, so rapid have these changes been that one is 
almost bewildered by the attempt to see just where they are all 
leading, and what are the permanent elements in the fluctuating 
scene in which new policies, new constitutions, new decrees, new 
experiments, appear almost every month from one part of the world 
or another, and have their inevitable reactions on all the rest. 

But if we try to analyse the economic developments of the last 
ten or fifteen years certain main currents are discernible that seem 
to give some kind of unity to the picture and to indicate the general 
direction in which economic life is moving. Some of these tendencies 
are good, some bad. Some, good in themselves, have been mis- ° 
directed by prevailing economic beliefs to mistaken ends. There 
have been many contradictions and cross currents. The most 
conspicuous of these tendencies are :— 


1. The Domination of Political over Economic Interests, which, 
through war debts and reparations, was largely responsible for 
the first stages of the world crisis. The economic nationalism 
which seized almost all nations immediately after the war was 
another of its manifestations. The real economic interests of the 
nations, which demanded the co-operation of all, have been sacri- 
ficed to the supposed political interest of each, and each has sought 
to remedy the economic situation by tariffs, quotas, prohibitions 
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and import schemes of various kinds directed to make itself inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world by protecting and subsidising its 
own industries. This economic nationalism in its turn has led to an 
enormous increase in the control exercised by the State in economic 
life, and State interference in industry has been not only tolerated 
but demanded by almost all parties, on a scale undreamt of some 
years ago, and ranges from tariffs on the one hand to marketing 
schemes for whole industries such as are developing in England, or 
the gigantic Industrial Recovery schemes of the United States. 


2. The Supremacy of Finance, which has shown itself clearly 
as the controlling factor of the whole economic situation. The 
currency policy of Governments has become one of the most im- 
portant national and international questions. Successive periods 
of inflation and deflation, with all their disastrous consequences, have 
shown what havoc can be wrought by the manipulation of the 
financial machine for political purposes or in the interests of certain 
sections of the nation, and how impotent even Governments are 
in the hands of the masters of finance. 


3. The Growing Influence of the Producer in the regulation 
and control of economic life. This has developed partly as the 
result of the spontaneous concentration of producing interests in 
large trusts and cartels, and partly as the result of State-fostered 
combinations in which the producers have a dominant place. So 
great has been the concern of every State to foster its own industries, 
so as either to render itself independent of the world’s markets or 
to secure a competitive advantage that would bring international 
custom to its doors, that it has almost forgotten its claim to be the 
protector of the consumer, and has done everything possible to 
promote the interests of the producer. The suspicion with which 
powerful combines were viewed before the war has vanished; even in 
America the Anti-Trust laws have been suspended; in most countries 
industrial enterprise is definitely encouraged to combine as a con- 
dition of government assistance; or statutory authorities for the 
control of certain commodities or industries have been set up by 
Government action on which the producers have the controlling 
power, as in the Agricultural Marketing Boards in England. This 
tendency to exalt the producer finds its logical conclusion in the 
Corporative State. The Corporative State, a form of constitution 
adopted by Italy and Germany, is based on the idea of the old 
medizval Guild system by which each trade and industry was 
governed by those engaged in it, who formed a close corporation. 
Theoretically, masters and workmen shared the control of their 
industry; in practice this privilege was reserved, like many others, 
to the masters, though the workers had certain rights and privileges 
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as against those outside the trade. The Corporative State is an 
attempt to revive under modern conditions this method of joint 
control of industry by those engaged in it, and to extend its appli- 
cation so that the legislative and administrative machinery of the 
State itself is based upon these different industrial and commercial 


groups. 


4. The Desire for a More Scientific Organisation of Industrial 
Life which has shown itself first in the so-called rationalisation 
of industry, and later in the manifold discussions on economic 
planning and the attempts which have been made to introduce a 
planned economy. KRationalisation has concerned itself with 
individual industries, and has aimed at placing their structure 
and technique on a more scientific basis. Thus it has taken 
two main forms: that of concentration, by the merging or 
amalgamation of smaller enterprises in large concerns; and that of 
mechanisation which has sought to apply the latest scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries to the actual processes of industry. The 
attempts at planned economy on the other hand have aimed rather 
at relating the output of industry or agriculture to the demands or 
supposed demands of the market, and of organising their develop- 
ment accordingly. Only in the Soviet Union has there been an 
attempt to introduce a planned economy over the whole field of 
industrial life and really relate industry to industry, though the 
schemes of the American National Recovery Administration are an 
initial step in this direction. In other countries, with the exception 
of isolated industries like the electrical industry in Great Britain, 
the idea of planning has been applied almost entirely to agriculture, 
in which, as regards wheat, the beginnings of international planning 
are to be seen in the attempt to arrest the universal depression, 
which has been one of the most serious symptoms of the economic 
crisis. 


But except in Russia all these attempts to rationalise and 
plan industrial life have been directed to setting on its feet again the 
broken-down competitive system of profit-making industry, and 
securing some national advantage within that system, and the 
measures adopted have been framed not in the interests of the people 
as a whole but of the producing and financing interests, with the 
result that they have failed to achieve their purpose of restoring 
prosperity, or have even contributed to make things worse. Thus 
the concentration of enterprises which has taken place as one aspect 
of rationalisation has made industry more than ever dependent 
upon large-scale finance, and has meant that any mistake has been 
far more costly, any failure has involved far more people; while 
mechanisation, introduced to make it possible to turn out more 
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goods at a lower labour cost and so secure a competitive advantage 
for the business, has brought further unemployment by the sub- 
stitution of machines for men, and so has reduced demand while at 
the same time throwing more goods on to an already glutted market. 
Again, the planning of agricultural development has aimed entirely 
at raising the prices of agricultural produce to help the farmer; 
production schemes have been adopted for the purpose of restricting 
production regardless of the needs of starving millions; plans for 
reviving home agriculture by restricting the import of foreign produce 
have only meant that each country has drawn more closely within 
its national limits, and have thus made the fall of international 
trade continuous. 


Any really scientific organisation of industry must start from the 
consumer, building up production according to the consumers’ 
needs. A system which starts from the producer, and aims at 
stabilising his profit merely creates a vicious circle of dwindling 
demand and dwindling prices such as we have seen during the present 
world crisis. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement is the best, 
if not the only, example outside Soviet Russia of large-scale economic 
planning. The Co-operative Movement starts from the consumers’ 
needs; it has not built up an inflated productive machinery for 
speculative purposes; it has not financed its development on credit 
drawn from the outside public at heavy interest rates, but only 
on the savings that its own members can spare from their daily 
budgets, or which the system of mutual trading has placed at their 
disposal. For all these reasons it has been able to succeed where 
capitalist enterprise has failed, and a further fact to be noted 
among the outstanding features of the last years is:-— 


5. The Stability of Co-operative Enterprise. Whatever test 
is applied to it proves that Co-operation in all its forms has shown 
a stability and resisting power in the general trade depression 
remarkably superior to those of profit-making industry, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Movement is composed almost entirely 
of those sections of the people who have been most hard hit by 
unemployment and wage reductions, and consequent loss of pur- 
chasing power. Official figures show that during the worst years 
of the depression—between 1928 and 1931—the number and mem- 
bership of the Co-operative societies increased substantially; that 
in 1932 the majority of the Co-operative wholesale societies in- 
creased their goods turnover, and many of them their money 
turnover, even in countries where prices were falling; that several 
also substantially increased their own production. In Great 
Britain, where unemployment more than doubled between 1929 and 
1933, the number of Co-operative employees increased in the same 
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period by 6.9 per cent, and their wages rose in 1932 by 2 per cent 
as against a general fall of 5 per cent. In America, where hundreds 
of financial houses crashed during: the crisis, only one of the 2,062 
Co-operative credit societies failed, and this because it had mis- 
takenly placed its surplus funds in one of the capitalist banks that 
went down. During the whole of the world crisis, which has seen 
thousands of private enterprises go bankrupt, Co-operative failures 
have been negligible.* A British Government Committee pointed 
out that the capital subscribed to 284 companies in 1928 was 
£117,000,000, and that by the end of May, 1931,.70 of the companies 
had been wound up, the capital of 36 others had no ascertainable 
value, and the total market value of the capital subscribed in 1928 
was only £56,000,000, a reduction:of 47 per cent. Nothing like this 
has happened, or can happen, in Co-operative industry anywhere. 
The value of the capital invested in the Co-operative Movement 
has remained at par. While the index figure for world trade shrank 
from 100 in 1929 to 33.9 in 1932, that for the overseas trade of the 
wholesale societies embraced in the International C.W.S., excluding 
Russia, fell only from 100 to 71.3 per cent, while that of the Northern 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which represents the most faithful 
application of Co-operative principles to international trading, 
remained at 95.4 per cent of its 1929 level. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S INTERESTS. 


In the midst of all the changes and experiments that are going on 
in the economic world around, the principal task of the housewife 
remains what it has always been—the basic task of all economics— 
that of balancing the family budget, and balancing it at such a level 
as to give the maximum of health, happiness and efficiency to her 
family. Her needs, too, remain unchanged; what she needs is 
security, stability, goods that she can trust, a sufficient choice 
to enable her to cater satisfactorily for the different tastes, health 
and interests of the members of her household, and to express her 
' own personality in doing so. As the typical consumer she is vitally 
interested to see that the consumer is neither neglected nor ex- 
ploited. She wants a voice in the direction of economic life so that 
she may make her needs and desires known. She wants to be able 
to control to some extent the social system under which she lives. 
Let us examine more closely some of the recent economic develop- 
ments and see how they affect, or are likely to affect, the interests 
of the housewife. 

* This was written before the difficulties which have since overtaken the 
Labour and Co-operative Banks in Belgium and France. As regards Belgium, 


however, the Bank was not on a wholly Co-operative basis ‘and the crisis was 
due in part to political rather than economic causes, 


Tariffs. 


The avowed purpose of tariffs is to keep up prices by raising those 
of imported goods through taxation to a level at which it pays the 
home producer to sell, and so to prevent his being undercut and 
perhaps forced out of business by goods that can be produced more 
cheaply elsewhere. This means that the home producer really 
decides what the housewife shall pay for her goods, however efficient 
or inefficient he may be and however suitable or unsuitable the 
conditions for home production. In some cases foreign goods are 
diverted altogether to other markets, and the housewife is restricted 
in her choice of variety and quality as well as price. 


The protective taxation imposed by all nations in ever-increasing 
mass during recent years has, however, coincided with a universal fall 
in prices due to the immense increase in productive capacity that 
took place during and after the war, which flings more and more 
goods on the market that the consumers have not the means to 
buy, and under the competitive system, leads to a fall of price. 
As a consequence neither the housewife nor the home manufacturer 
have felt the full effect of the tariff system. So great is the surplus 
of goods that it has paid the foreign producer, in order to dispose of 
his stock, to reduce his prices so much that even with the addition 
of the tax he has been able to compete with home production. 
Tariffs have entailed endless unnecessary difficulties and obstacles 
to international exchange; they have complicated and embittered 
international relations; but in most countries the housewife has 
not had to pay substantially more for her goods, nor has the home 
producer been freed from foreign competition and able to charge 
what he likes for his produce. Being a mistaken remedy imposed 
through a mistaken diagnosis of the ill, tariffs have failed to achieve 
their purpose, and Governments have sought other ways of pro- 
tecting the home producer. 


The Quota System. 


One of the most generally adopted means has been the system of 
quotas or contingents that has been applied in many countries to the 
protection of the farmer and his products. By this system only a 
limited quantity of the controlled article is allowed to be imported, 
and licences are issued to the importers assigning the quota allowed 
to each. In some cases the whole or a certain part of the quota 
has to be bought from a certain country, which means eventually 
a restriction on the housewife’s choice of goods. In other cases the 
importer can buy the allotted quantity in any country he likes, 
but the total import quota allowed is fixed at such a quantity as will 
oblige the consumer to make use of the whole home supply. The 
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supply being thus limited, both the home producer and the im- 
porter are able to raise their prices. 


Thus in Belgium the adoption of the quota system for butter 
caused such a rise in the price of home butter that the importer of 
Danish butter could sell at 23 or 24 francs a kilogram butter for 
which he was only paying 14 francs. Both the home producer and 
the importer gained at the expense of the housewife. It is esti- 
mated that when the quota system was introduced into England 
for bacon, British housewives paid £4,000,000 more in four months 
for a less quantity of bacon, because, by assigning to Denmark a 
definite quantity of the supplies to be imported, the scheme enabled 
the Danish exporter, as well as the home producer, to put up his 
prices. But the home producer did not gain all he had expected; 
housewives began to leave off buying bacon and the import quota 
had to be increased and the price lowered, so as to keep up the 
demand. In some countries quota schemes have been introduced 
less for the purpose of protecting the home producer of the par- 
ticular commodity, than of arranging some sort of bargain with 
another country for mutual exchange of goods. Thus Austria 
and Hungary arranged a scheme by which Austria was to import 
a certain quantity of Hungarian cattle in return for the purchase 
by Hungary of a certain quantity of Austrian timber. All Austrian 
cattle importers were therefore licensed and no other foreign cattle 
could be bought until the Hungarian quota had been completed. 
The result of this restriction of supplies was that in three months 
the profits of the cattle importers rose by 600,000 Austrian shillings, 
which the Austrian housewife had to pay. Was it surprising that 
she reduced her purchases of meat until farmers in Austria found 
they were unable to sell their home produced cattle ? 


The licensing of importers, which is a necessary part of the quota 
system, is in itself apt to lead to abuses for which in the end the 
housewife has to pay. For directly a licence is required for the 
import of some article the licence itself comes to have a money value, 
and there is a temptation for holders of licences to trade these. 
A licensed importer may be able to make more profit by selling his 
licence to another importer than by using it himself, and in Belgium 
it is even rumoured that there is a regular organisation for such 
illicit traffic in licences. But whatever he pays for his licence the 
importer takes out of his customers. In Austria such traffic is 
punishable by loss of licence. 


Marketing Acts. 
Another method that has been adopted to assist the home pro- 


ducer is that of controlling the whole output and marketing of 
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certain commodities so as to ensure that home supplies are used and 
increased to the utmost. The French Wheat Act, passed in 1933, 
placed the whole wheat trade under control, giving power to the 
controlling authority to restrict the amount that may be grown, 
imported, or sold. As soon as it was known that the Act had been 
passed, even before it came into force and the harvest it was destined 
to control had been gathered, farmers and importers had put up 
their prices. 


This Act also regulates the amount of flour that may be extracted 
from the grain, a larger amount being allowed in years of poor 
harvests than in those of good harvests. Thus the housewife not 
only has to pay a higher price but has the quality of the flour she 
buys unnecessarily tampered with, quite regardless of health 
requirements, in order that the home producer may be guaranteed a 
sale for wheat which would not otherwise compete with imported 
supplies. Great Britain, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland have 
also passed Acts controlling the wheat trade. 


In Great Britain, the Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 give the 
Government power to control production and trade in many agri- 
cultural commodities. So far this has been applied to bacon, milk, 
livestock, potatoes, eggs and poultry. The aim of these Acts is to 
secure a stabilised price for the controlled product that will give the 
home farmer a secure return on his labour, and for this purpose the 
wholesale price, the quantity that may be produced for sale, the 
quantity that may be imported, and the marketing of the com- 
modity in the country, are all subject to control. It has been esti- 
mated by an official of the Co-operative Union that in order to 
stabilise the price of wheat, meat, butter, cheese, potatoes, sugar, 
milk, and eggs at the figure which the controlling authorities have 
estimated as a reasonable one from the farmers’ point of view, 
the consumers will have to pay a sum of nearly £256,000,000 a 
year; in other words the wholesale price will be increased by £5.6 
for every person in the country. 


Producers’ Control. 


It is of course obvious that although the housewife’s interests lie 
with low prices rather than high ones, the first essential is for her 
to have something to spend, and she is therefore vitally interested 
in measures that may give her husband security of employment 
and raise his earning capacity. But while the amount the house- 
wife has to spend depends upon what her husband earns, her 
husband’s earnings depend in their turn upon what other house- 
wives spend in buying the goods he produces. Moreover his: real 
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earnings, as distinct from his money earnings, depend upon how 
much the money he receives will buy, in other words on prices. 
Neither the housewife nor her husband gain anything in the long 
run by measures which seek to raise his money earnings by raising 
the prices of the goods he produces until the demand for them falls 
off, or which raise the prices of the goods on which his income is 
spent, so that his larger earnings buy less. The raising of prices 
to suit the producer always creates these difficulties, and such reme- 
dies inevitably defeat themselves. Only a price that is just to both 
consumers and producers can keep trade flowing, and such a just 
price can only be arrived at by discussion and agreement between 
producers and consumers. The great defect of all these measures 
is that, having been initiated in the interests of the producers, 
their control has been placed largely or wholly in the hands of the 
producers. Thus the British Marketing Acts set up Boards com- 
posed of producers for the control of each commodity, which have 
the power to regulate production, import and wholesale prices. 
Where their interests overlap the Producers’ Boards for different 
commodities may act together. But every effort to secure joint 
control of these important food products by producers and dis- 
tributors, including the Co-operative societies on behalf of the 
consumers, has been defeated. The same tendency to give control 
to the producers is to be seen in the similar legislation of many 
countries, for even where these schemes are administered directly 
by the State authorities they rely for advice almost exclusively on 
the producing interests. Only in America, under the National 
Recovery Administration, have the consumers received a recognised 
place by the setting up of a Consumers’ Board, but the influence it 
has so far been able to exert has been comparatively small. 


The ‘ Corporative ’’ State. 


Thus the housewife not only sees her choice of commodities 
limited and prices raised by the economic tendencies of to-day, but 
finds herself as a consumer less and less able to make her voice 
heard. And as political and economic developments move nearer 
and nearer tothe corporative State, which is already a reality in 
some countries and is being seriously discussed in others, she may 
well ask herself where she is to come in. The housewives form the 
greatest occupational group in every country; through their care 
of the home they make an essential and valuable contribution to 
its economic life. But because their work is unpaid work this 
contribution has never been recognised for what it is. Because 
their work is done from love of the family or from pride in the home, 
and not for a money gain to themselves, housewives have no place 
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in a system based on the representation of professional and money- 
earning interests. The coming of the corporative State means for 
the housewife the loss of all influence in public life, of all control 
over her own destinies, as they are affected by political and economic 
activities, unless she can make herself heard through some organ- 
isation that, because of its industrial character, can form part of the 
State machine and which yet stands for her interests. 


THE POSITION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


The Housewife’s Ally. 


Many organisations of one kind and another have been formed in 
different countries for the protection of the housewife, such as 
consumers’ leagues, housewives’ associations, homemakers’ unions, 
&c. But only the Co-operative Movement has been able to give her 
effective protection, because of all the consumers’ associations only 
the Co-operative Movement has any economic power behind it. 
It can act. It can enable the housewife, as it develops, to free 
herself entirely from dependence on profit-making interests. It 
can settle a just price by agreement between the consumers and 
producers, and so safeguard at once both the housewife’s purse and 
her husband’s earnings. Its aim is to serve the needs of the house- 
wives not to exploit them; it has experience, resources, trading 
ability which have enabled it to carry on its task of serving the 
consumer through crisis after crisis, and it has emerged from each 
stronger than before. For the housewife knows that in times of 
difficulty the Co-operative Movement is her best friend, as was 
proved by the great inrush of members during the war, and again 
by the steady growth of members even during the crisis of the last 
few years. 

But the very fact that Co-operation has been able, not only to 
hold its own, but to progress and expand during a period of economic 
distress, which has proved the inefficiency and unsoundness of the 
prevailing industrial system, has brought upon the Co-operative 
Movement the bitter attacks of private enterprise, and served to 
intensify the long-drawn struggle between Co-operation and private 
trade. That struggle is not merely a struggle between commercial 
rivals as the general public and the private traders think. It isa 
struggle between the new, ethical, Co-operative system, based on 
universal interest and the motive of service, and the old unethical, 
competitive system based on personal and sectional interest and the 
motive of profit, and it may well be that it will prove the most 
vital, the most far-reaching, and perhaps even the most intense, of 
all the struggles that are rending the unhappy world to-day. 
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Effeets of General Restrictive Legislation. 


Thus, in addition to the difficulties created by the world-wide 
economic depression, which it has to face in common with all 
commercial enterprises, the Co-operative Movement finds itself 
confronted by special difficulties of two kinds. It has-been seriously 
affected by the measures already described for protecting home 
producers, which, though they apply equally to all traders, are. 
specially injurious to the Co-operative Movement because they 
injure the consumers for whom the consumers’ movement stands, 
and prevent the natural expansion of both consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ movements, which both aim at replacing profit by service. 
An inquiry made by the International Co-operative Alliance brought 
complaints from a number of countries including Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France and Great Britain of 
how their activities were hampered and services to their members 
restricted through import and currency restrictions, quotas, licences, 
marketing schemes and the monopolies which prevail in some 
countries. In Latvia the import of wheat, the export of bacon, 
and the sugar industry are now complete State monopolies. In 
Estonia and Lithuania the system of monopolies is growing. In 
Norway the State has a monopoly of corn, and supplies to the 
different mills are allotted by the Government, with the result that 
the Wholesale Society has been unable to open the new mill it had 
in contemplation because supplies for this have been refused; it 
cannot satisfy the demands of its members who are thus deprived 
of the advantages of Co-operative trade in a primary necessity like 
bread. 


Switzerland reports that the amounts of controlled commodities 
assigned to it under the quota system are based on the turnover of 
1931 and 1932 and are insufficient to meet the demands of the 
increased membership. Private traders can often secure a sup- 
plementary quota in exchange for goods they can export, but the 
Co-operative Movement is not in a position to do this. Bulgaria 
also complains that the quotas allotted are insufficient for Co- 
operative needs. 


Norway mentions the hampering effect of the system of licences 
required for the opening of new businesses, a system designed as 
a measure for stabilising the trade of existing enterprises. On the 
ground that it would weaken private banks during a difficult period 
the Wholesale has been refused a licence to open a Co-operative 
Bank. The same motive and effect can be traced in the recent 
Swiss law, forbidding enterprises with more than four branches or 
10 employees to open a new branch without a Government permit 
which it rests with the Cantonal authorities to recommend or oppose. 
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Only the town of Basle, itself a Canton, has received a general 
permit allowing free expansion, with the curious result that the 
Basle Society, which operates both in the town and country Cantons, 
is not allowed to open butchers’ shops in the country districts where 
they are most needed, but can do so in the town of Basle. 

Great difficulties have been caused to the Co-operative Move- 
ment of the United States by the codes adopted in some industries 
‘under the National Recovery Administration. Thus the code for 
the petroleum industry forbade the payment of dividend on pur- 
chases by the farmers’ Co-operative Petroleum Societies, and it 
was only after a long fight and by a special order of the President 
that this was finally altered. 


Specific Attacks on Co-operation. 


In the second place, the Co-operative Movement in a large 
number of countries is having to face definite attacks inspired by 
its trading opponents upon its freedom and power of development, 
which have taken the form of:— 


1. Refusal of supplies to Co-operative societies by manu- 
facturers unless the society would agree to forgo the right 
claimed by every other trader, of disposing of its own surplus 
in its own way, and abandon its co-operative principle of re- 
turning this as dividend on purchases to the consumer. 


2. Systematic press campaigns with a view to damaging 
the Movement in the eyes of public opinion. 


3. Government measures imposing upon it special taxation, 
restricting its freedom of action, or otherwise subjecting it 
to unfair discrimination. 


I.—REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES. 


The struggle between the British Movement and the Proprietary 
Articles Traders’ Association is an old story. Many years ago, 
this body, which represents principally the chemists and druggists, 
began to refuse supplies of certain medicines unless they were sold 
at the price fixed by the association and without dividend. This 
action has recently been followed by the makers of gramophone 


Other difficulties are mentioned by Bulgaria, where the system of price 
fixing for certain articles has resulted in many prices being fixed impossibly 
low, which private traders can evade but Co-operative societies cannot; 
and by Czechoslovakia, where a recent law concerning publicity and adver- 
tising has made effective Co-operative propaganda very difficult by forbidding 
any action likely to injure a competitor. In Austria such a law has existed 
for a long time which, e.g. makes ,price comparisons impossible. 
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records, of cameras and, within the last year, by the manufacturers 
of wireless sets. The radio manufacturers are following the same 
line in Holland, and here the Movement is also in conflict with the 
flour-milling industry, which already charges higher prices to the 
Co-operative societies than to private bakers, and is threatening to 
refuse supplies if dividend is paid. In Switzerland it is the cigarette 
makers who have refused supplies, and also makers of children’s 
perambulators. In Czechoslovakia it is the wholesale meat 
purveyors who contend that raw meat can only be sold by butchers. 
Such action, though inconvenient in practice and indefensible in 
principle, has had no serious effect on the Movement. Indeed its 
ultimate effect is more harmful to private trade than to the Co- 
operative Movement, because it forces co-operators to enter into 
the manufacture of these things for themselves. 


II.—PreEss ATTACKS. 


Press attacks on the Movement have also followed the same lines 
wherever they have been made, fastening everywhere on the 
supposed fiscal privileges enjoyed by Co-operative societies and 
upon their alleged political activities. Thus in England, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Germany and 
and Austria before the present regimes, constant attacks have been 
made upon the Movement for evading its just share of taxation 
according to the laws of the particular country, and however often 
and conclusively these charges have been disproved, the press has 
continued to misrepresent the position. Not only in Great Britain, 
where the Co-operative Movement was forced to form its own 
political party so that consumers might have protection against 
the innumerable trading interests represented in Parliament, but 
in France, where it is not political; in Germany, where up to the 
coming into power of the National Socialist Government it was by 
law politically neutral ; as well as in countries like Finland and 
Switzerland, where political neutrality is one of its foremost tenets, 
the Movement has been exposed to all manner of attacks for its 
alleged political activities. In Switzerland even the organisation 
of house-to-house visiting of its members was attacked as an in- 
quisitorial method. In Germany attacks went so far as press and 
poster appeals to withdraw custom and trading. 


I11.—GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 


(a) Unfair Taxation.—It seems strange that in a time of crisis 
for which every cotintry is at its wits’ end to find a remedy and 
when all kinds of unprecedented experiments to stabilise economic 
life are being tried, Governments should have been influenced by 
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the clamour of those who fear Co-operative competition instead of 
investigating for themselves in a scientific and statesmanlike 
manner the reasons for Co-operative progress amid the general 
collapse. Yet in hardly any country—Hungary, Bulgaria, Japan 
and the Argentine are notable exceptions—has the Government 
shown much desire to understand, still less to assist, the Co-operative 
Movement in its efforts to serve the community, and the greatest 
difficulty it has to face is the attack of the State itself upon its 
position. The movements of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Norway and Switzerland have all been penalised by 
taxation, which is either a denial of the long-recognised nature of 
Co-operative surplus or involves the double taxation of Co-operative 
enterprises by trying to assimilate their fiscal position to that of 
private trade without regard to the special taxation to which they 
were already liable. Thus in Austria, where there is a tax on turn- 
over, the method of calculating this which formerly recognised the 
special character of Co-operative societies was altered a year ago 
in such a way that societies with surpluses of over 4,500 shillings, 
i.e. the great majority of societies, have to pay a tax of 12 per cent 
as against 74 per cent. paid by the private trader. If they can be 
shown to sell to non-members, they are liable to a tax of 25 per cent 
on their total surplus, and both in Austria and Czechoslovakia the 
Movement has experienced police traps and visits of agents pro- 
vocateurs designed to secure convictions against them on this 
account. In Czechoslovakia, though Co-operative societies have 
not been subjected to any exceptional taxation, the method of 
computing their liability results in their having to pay at a very 
much higher rate than the private trader on an equal turnover. 


In France, emergency legislation necessitated by the fact that 
the 1933 Budget was not passed, was made the occasion for adding 
an additional 140,000,000 francs to the taxation already borne by 
Co-operative societies, by arguments which even the financial 
commission who examined the proposals opposed. This not only 
involves their paying a part of the general tax on turnover twice 
over, but, while excepting the dividend on purchases, includes as 
taxable revenue all the amounts alloted to social welfare work, in 
which the French Movement is so active. 


In Holland, where societies pay a 10 per cent tax on the sums 
returned to members as dividend, the High Court last year decided 
that the dividend is not liable to taxation if it is a guaranteed 
amount, paid whether a surplus is realised or not, a decision which 
nullifies the whole principle of the dividend on purchase. Similarly, 
in parts of Switzerland, where taxation is controlled by the Cantonal 
authorities, societies have had to adopt the expedient of paying 
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part of their dividend as a fixed sum before the end of the year, as 
such fixed sums are regarded by the taxation authorities as discount 
not liable to taxation. The same rejection of the essential principle 
of co-operative dividend is shown by the British Government in 
exempting the sum returned to members as dividend on purchase 
as a trade discount, and imposing special taxation on amounts 
allotted to reserve. Norway is another country which during the 
past year has been subjected to special taxation consisting of an 
Income Tax on its trading surplus including the dividend returned 
to members. Though ostensibly only an emergency measure, in 
force for one year to meet the financial crisis, it is the result, as in 
other countries, of a long agitation on the part of private enterprise. 


(b) Legislative and Administrative Restrictions—Even more 
serious than this penal taxation are the restrictions which in 
some countries are being put upon the freedom of the Movement 
and its possibilities of expansion. The effect on Co-operative 
societies of the Swiss law forbidding large enterprises to establish 
new branches without permit has already been mentioned. A 
similar measure is threatened in Czechoslovakia. In Austria a 
Government decree, issued after the dissolution of Parliament in 
1933, brought the consumers’ societies within the Trade Regulation 
Act, with the result that they are not only forbidden to establish 
any new enterprises or open any new branches or premises, but are 
obliged to affiliate and subscribe to the Chambers of Commerce 
and to appoint only managers approved by these Chambers and 
holding their certificate of proficiency, i.e. managers who have 
been trained in private trade; even their right to increase their 
turnover is in doubt. In Poland a new law recently passed has 
so altered the constitution of the Co-operative Council, which is 
responsible for supervising the work of Co-operative societies, 
that it has ceased to be representative of the Movement and be- 
comes merely a part of the Ministry of Finance, while the law also 
requires a licence for the establishment of new societies, and 
gives to the Minister of Public Instruction the right to control 
Co-operative educational activities. In addition to these definite 
restrictions Co-operative development is being hampered by unfair 
discrimination against it in administrative matters. Thus several 
countries complain that higher standards are required from Co- 
operative societies than from private traders, for instance in such 
matters as the observance of sanitary and other regulations, and 
particularly in accountancy matters, with the result that Co- 
operative societies have to pay taxes which private traders can 
evade because the latter keep no accounts. In Czechoslovakia and 
in Great Britain discrimination of the local authorities against 
Co-operative tenders has been a difficulty. 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE NEW ORDER. 


The Co-operative Movement is battling to bring about a new 
order of society, battling not by violence but by the peaceful and 
constructive method of serving the consumers of the world, who 
embrace every race, every nation, every creed, every calling. 
The new order it is seeking to build up is a great democracy based 
on those eternal conditions of human happiness, Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity; a Commonwealth where the great and incessant task 
of satisfying our human needs is carried on for the service of the 
whole, and not for the profit of the few—‘ Where all things flow to 
all, as rivers to the sea,”’ in the words of the English poet, Shelley. 
The Co-operative Movement alone among all the social and economic 
experiments starting with these high ideals, has found the economic 
mechanism by which profit-making and the profit motive that have 
brought competition and strife and ruin to the world are abolished, 
not by artificial systems of price-fixing or the exercise of State 
authority, not by the strong hand from above, which deadens 
responsibility and initiative and impedes progress, but by the 
automatic working of the economic process itself through the simple 
device of the dividend on purchases. If humanity is to reorganise 
its economic life without fresh suffering and bloodshed, if it is to 
find its way out of the abyss into which it has fallen to those new 
heights which call to every earnest mind, then the Co-operative 
Movement must be saved from the ignorant ill-will of the old order, 
the Co-operative system must be extended and perfected. And it 
is women who must save and extend it. In the long run it is 
women who hold the power of the purse, who direct trade into this 
channel or that, and contral the flow of wealth for private gain or 
for the public good. The Co-operative battle must be won by the 
housewives of the world. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN. 


The winning of this battle demands something more of Guilds- 
women than increased loyalty from themselves. It demands 
definitely planned action, not only to make more effective use of 
our own purchasing power as co-operators, but to carry the under- 
standing of Co-operation into new circles, and make the Movement 
known as the power that it really is in the world. How many 
people, even in the Co-operative Movement itself, really under- 
stand what a world-wide movement it is, or have any idea of the 
variety of its enterprises, the magnitude of its dealings, the number 
of those whom it serves and whose daily well-being is bound up 
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with its activities. And how many outside the Movement realise 
that it is anything more than “ The grocer’s shop where they sell 
cheap tea,” as an Englishwoman answered, when asked if she 
knew what a Co-operative society was. 


Describing a journey he took on Co-operators’ Day two years 
ago, a writer in the Belgian Co-operative press lamented the absence 
of the rainbow banner of Co-operation from among the numerous 
flags of different nations, parties and organisations that he saw 
floating from the buildings that he passed; and he pictured what 
it would mean if every Co-operative enterprise, every Co-operative 
household were to fly the rainbow flag on Co-operators’ Day. Why 
should not this picture be realised ? Could there be a more striking 
way of bringing home to ourselves and the world the magnitude of 
this great movement, which stands neither for white nor black, 
red nor brown nor yellow, but for all the colours of the rainbow, 
and every section of the human race ? Could there be a more 
practical task for our Guilds than to make and distribute these 
rainbow flags to every Co-operative home, and see that their 
members understand what the symbol means and are proud to 
fly it on Co-operators’ Day ° 


From another country comes the lament that Co-operative 
literature is not to be found in public libraries, that even the books 
of well-known Co-operative writers, published by leading pub- 
lishers, can find no place on the shelves. Is it surprising that the 
general public knows so little about the principles and practice 
of Co-operation, or that Co-operative writers should hesitate to 
publish books when they cannot get the demand that other books 
secure through the public libraries ? And yet these libraries are 
democratic institutions, to which all citizens have access, and the 
procedure for securing the books demanded by those citizens is 
usually a fairly simple one. Here is another task for our Guilds, 
another practical way in which they could help to spread a knowledge 
of Co-operation to wider circles, and encourage both students and 
writers. 


From yet another country come regrets that though members 
joining the Co-operative society are informed about its business 
undertakings and its material advantages they are told nothing 
about the great social purpose of the Movement, and a suggestion 
that every new member should be given a simple statement ex- 
plaining the ideals of Co-operation, its social activities and inter- 
national character. This again is a matter on which our women’s 
organisations might well take action. 
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Other methods of spreading an understanding of Co-operation 
are likely to occur to many. But all such action, if it is to be really 
effective, needs to be planned and systematic. It is therefore 
proposed that the Conference should adopt an International Two 
Years’ Plan for Co-operative women’s work, which would begin 
on January Ist, 1935, and continue until January Ist, 1937, the 
results of the work being recorded and reported to the International 
Office in time for a full report to be laid before the next International 
Women’s Conference. 


The advantages of such a plan are, firstly, that it sets a standard 
in advance by which we can measure our efforts, and, secondly, 
that it concentrates those efforts on the same main lines throughout 
all countries, thus giving a sense of solidarity to our work and the 
opportunity of comparing the progress between our own country 
and others, although it is obvious that in these difficult times it 
may not be possible for every country to take up every item of 
the plan; the activities of each country are necessarily determined 
not only by the needs of the Movement but by the circumstances 
under which it is working. 


The plan would cover both action to be organised and carried 
through by the Guilds themselves, and action in which our Guilds 
would seek the help of the Movement as a whole, and would be 
directed to two main objectives, viz.:— 


1. To concentrating the purchasing power of women still 
more effectively for the building up of Co-operative enterprise 
by extending Co-operative membership and the demand for 
Co-operative productions, and 


2. To securing a better understanding of the character, pur- 
pose and magnitude of the Co-operative Movement both 
among its own members and the public generally by publicity 
and educational action directed to this end. 


Much of the action suggested is not new; parts of it may seem 
unimportant to some of our members, but, taken as a whole, 
carried out on an international scale, and carefully recorded, such 
action should help to show both our leaders, our opponents and 
the world at large, that the housewives believe in Co-operation 
and stand behind the Co-operative Movement. 
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SCHEME OF INTERNATIONAL TWO-YEARS’ PLAN OF WORK 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1935, to JANUARY Ist, 1937. 


Action to be Organised and Carried Through by Guilds. 


1. Extension of Co-operative Membership and Production. 
Each National Guild) 


Section - To assign itself a quota to be obtained 
District - by January Ist, 1937, in regard to 
Branch et 


(a) [The number of new members to be won for the Co-op- 
erative Movement. . 

(6) The percentage increase of sales in two Co-operative 
productions to be selected by the National Guild. 

(c) [The percentage increase of readers of one Co-operative 
paper. 

All branches to record figures of results obtained weekly or 
monthly, and forward them on July Ist and January Ist (or quar- 
terly, on April Ist, July Ist, October Ist, January Ist) to their 
National Secretaries (and, if desirable, also to their District and/or 
Sectional Secretaries) to be forwarded by each National Secretary 
yearly to the International Office. 

These returns would be made by the branches on special forms 
supplied by the national offices so as to entail a minimum of writing 
for the branches and of calculation for the national offices. 


2. Publicity and Education. 


(a) Guild Branches to make and/or distribute small rainbow 
flags to Co-operative households, to be displayed on 
International Co-operators’ Day. Record of number 
distributed to be kept and supplied to National (and if 
desired to District and/or Sectional) Secretaries, and to 
the International Office, as explained above. 

(6) National Guilds in consultation with Co-operative Unions 
or other competent authorities of the Movement to make 
out each year a list of books on Co-operation (including 
especially recent publications) and get Branches 

i. To ascertain if these are in their local public libraries; 
ii. To find out the procedure for getting books into these ; 
iii. To take the necessary steps to get the selected 
volumes into the libraries. Similar action to be 
taken with regard to suitable books for school 
libraries under the Public Education Authorities. 


Records of the number of volumes and number of libraries to 
be kept and forwarded as explained above. 
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Action to be Suggested by Guilds to the Movement. 
Publicity and Education. 
National Guilds to press on Unions and local branches on societies :— 


(1) That on joining a society every new member should be 
given, together with the rules and information about the 
society’s enterprises, a simple statement explaining the ideals 
and purpose of the Movement, the social services it renders, its 
international character, and appealing to the new member to 
take his or her part in its activities. Records to be kept of 
societies and Unions that adopt the proposal and sent to the 
National and International Offices at the end of each year. 
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(2) That all societies should provide libraries of Co-operative 
literature for their members. 
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(3) That the larger societies not already doing so should 
arrange regular competitions between their different branches. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
WOMEN’S GUILD. 


HOUSEWIVES’ 


PROGRAMME. 


The following Housewives’ Programme was adopted by the 
Committee of the International Guild at its meeting of June 24th 


and 25th, 1933:— 


1. Recognition, both in the family 
socially, and at law, of the work o 
the woman in her home as a valuable 
social and economic service. 


2. Security of living conditions for 
the housewife by means of State social 
insurance and voluntary co-operative 
insurance societies. 


3. The participation of women in 
all inquiries and investigations affect- 
ing the social and economic position 
of women or the interests of con- 
sumers and their organisations, 


4. Instruction in housewifery and 
study of the economic and technical 
aspects of domestic economy, with 
special courses for the wage-earning 
woman and the woman at home, in 
order to promote efficiency in domes- 
tic work and to protect the health of 
the women. 


5. The participation of women in 
the administrative work of housing 


reform and cooperative housing 
schemes. 


6. The provision through muni- 
cipalities and co-operative societies of 
all technical aids to housework. 


7. Recognition of the right of 
mothers and housewives to freedom 
and holidays, and to all such pro 
vision as may help to preserve ir 
health and lighten their duties. 


8. The promotion of women’s work 
in co-operative societies, so as to win 
the collaboration and understandi 
of housewives for the movement, an 
secure for women the right of exer- 
cising all functions which influence 
the character and up-building of the 
movement, 


9. Legislative and administrative 

nition of the public utility and 

special social functions of co-operative 
societies. 


10. The promotion, morally and 
materially, by all public authorities 
of the activities of co-operative socie- 
ties. 


11. Resistance to any measure of 
taxation or legislation directed 
against the co-operative principle and 
practice of mutual trading. 


12. The collaboration of the house- 
wives of all countries in the service 
of international understanding and 


| peace, 
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Owing to the rise in the price of paper and the uncertainty as 
to what stocks will be ~btainable in the future, the I.C.w.¢., like 
most other a@ganisations, has reluctantly been compelled to print 
its Bulletin on both sides of the paper. 


Women's Co-operative Guild 


ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Ciby HALL 
HULL 


JUNE 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS & AMENDMENTS. 


The order of the Resolutions on the Agenda may be altered, and where 
there is more than one resolution or amendment on the same subject 
the Standing Orders Committee will arrange the order of business. 
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STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
HULL CONGRESS, 1939 
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STANDING ORDERS RELATING TO RESOLUTIONS AND 
AMENDMENTS. 


1. A Standing Orders Committee, which need not be composed of delegates, 


shall be appointed by or in such manner as the Central Committee directs 
from time to time. It shall— 


(a) Authorise the resolutions to be brought before Congress, and 
shall have the power to limit the resolutions accepted for discussion to 
such number as in its estimation can reasonably be dealt with, 


(b) Arrange the agenda so as to eliminate the overlapping of resolutions 
and amendments. 


(c) Regulate all matters requiring decision connected with the Congress 
proceedings. 


‘The Committee shall meet at such times before Congress as the Central 
Committee shall fix. 


2. Amendments to resolutions and new resolutions may be moved at Congress 
if handed in to the Standing Orders Committee in writing, signed by five 
persons entitled to vote, not later than 11 a.m. on the first day of Congress. 


3. A motion to suspend a standing order for the purpose of altering the 
order of business for the discussion of any particular subject shall only be 
received if notice has been given, in writing, by at least 20 members, and 
announced by the Chairman before the close of the previous session, provided 
that should such a motion relate to business occurring during the final session 
it shall thereupon be submitted to Congress, and for the suspension of standing 
orders must be approved by a three-fourths majority of those present and 
voting. If a motion to suspend a standing order be defeated, no second 


motion to suspend the standing orders for the purpose of discussing the same 
subject shall be permitted. 


4. Cards of admission may be issued to visitors by the Central Committee, 
but visitors shall not be allowed to take part in the discussion without the 
consent of the Standing Orders Committee. 


5. When the President rises to speak delegates shall immediately take their 
seats. 


6. ‘The Standing Orders Committee shall arrange the length of time to be 


allowed to speakers on the resolutions, and this shall be given out at the opening 
of Congress. 


7. Any member may move, without debate, that the question be now put; 
and if the motion be seconded and carried by a majority, the original resolution, 
or the resolution as amended shall at once be put. 
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Women's Co-operative Guild 


Congress, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS AND AMENDMENTS 


Co-operative Productions. 


1. “ This Congress re-afirms the vital necessity of increasing 
Co-operative trade, and pledges itself to do all in its power to increase 
Co-operative productions. We urge retail Co-operative Societies 
to increase their stocks of Co-operatively produced goods, so that 
Co-operative factories may be extended and wider avenues of employ- 
ment at trade union rates of pay and under trade union conditions 
be created for Co-operators. We believe self employment based on 
increased Co-operative production and increased Co-operative 
distribution to be an urgent need of the times, so that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, retail Co-operative Societies, the Co-operative 
Productive Federation, and Co-partnership Societies may strengthen 
the economic and industrial life of the community. As individual 
consumers and purchasers, we pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to increase Co-operative trade.’”’-—CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


New C.W.S. Industries. 


2. ‘‘ This Congress, realising the necessity for other avenues of 
industry within the structure of our Co-operative Movement, 
therefore demand a basket, also flowers and decorations factory 
be erected at once, to enable members to purchase their own 
manufactured goods, and thus enabling the Ten Year Plan to 
be the maximum of success, and giving employment in_ the 
area where such a factory is built. 


‘It also urges the C.W.S. to make its own thread, sewing cottons, 
mercerised machine silks, 


‘‘ Realising also the necessity for new manufactures, of cement, 
to oppose the policy of the present cement ring, Congress urges the 
C.W.S. to give serious and early consideration to the prospect of 
manufacturing cement.”—BENSHAM BRANCH; NorRTH END (BIRKEN- 
HEAD) BRANCH; COSHAM BRANCH; ST. Mary’s RoaD BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 
<<é 


First Amendment: After “ at once” in line 4, insert “ in 
distressed areas.”—PLECK (WALSALL) BRANCH, 


, 
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Second Amendment: After “ machine silks” in line 9 add 
“and to manufacture carpets and hats.”—SPARKHILL BRANCH ; 
LEAGRAVE (LUTON) BRANCH. 


C.W.S. Trade Mark. 


3. “ This Congress urges the C.W.S. to mark more definitely 
all goods manufactured in our own factories, and in the case of all 
wearing apparel, the trade mark ‘ C.W.S.’ to be permanently fixed 
by stitching to each garment.’’—HAVERING PARK BRANCH ; ROMFORD 
BRANCH. 


ADDENDA. 


First Addendum: “‘ That C.W.S. should be printed on the 
selvedge of all materials made by the C.W.S. with the Wheatsheaf 
mark as symbol.’—WIMBLEDON BRANCH ; EXMOUTH BRANCH ; 
WoopForD (LONDON) BRANCH. 


Second Addendum : “ And that only goods manufactured by 
the C.W.S. should have C.W.S. on sale ticket or wrapper.”— 
GUNNERSBURY (LONDON) BRANCH. 


Third Addendum: ‘“ And further urges the National 
Co-operative Authority and the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
to press that the Merchandise Mark Act be amended to require 
that all goods exposed for sale in Great Britain be marked with 
the country of origin instead of the word ‘ Foreign.’ ”—OLpD 
SWAN (LIVERPOOL). 


Millinery Trade. 


4, “ This Congress of the W.C.G. expresses its profound disgust 
that no section of the millinery trade is recognised under trade union 
conditions, and considers that the C.W.S. should immediately take 
steps to employ labour in this trade with privileges comparable to 
other commodities manufactured by them.”—MUNSTER PARK 
(LONDON) BRANCH. 


Central Price Board. 


5. “ That this Congress urges the Co-operative Societies to institute 
a Central Price Board, in competition with other multiple stores, 
thus competing with the prices of commodities in these stores, which 


is very necessary for the progress of our Societies.”—NEWPORT 
(Mon.) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after “‘ Central Price Board” in line 2.—NeEw 
MALDEN BRANCH. 


The Fishing Industry. 


6. “ This Congress views with alarm the rapid decline of the fishing 
industry, which is of such national importance, involving as it does 
so many other trades and industries. We therefore urge the C.W.S. 
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and all retail Co-operative Societies to do their utmost to improve 
the home markets. To this end, we suggest that attention be given 
to carefully packing kippers in cellophane wrappings, thereby 
facilitating display in grocery departments, and so giving the housewife 
a highly nutritious food, hygienically wrapped, at a moderate price.’ 
—LOwESTOFT BRANCH. 

AMENDMENT. 


Omit all after “ markets ” in line 5 and add, “ that where 
possible, and especially in all Central Stores, every consideration 
be given to trading in fresh and dried fish.”—-MoTTINGHAM 
BRANCH ; ELMERS END BRANCH ; BLACKHORSE ROAD BRANCH. 


Co-operative Rest Rooms. 


7. “ This Congress urges that, as one means of widening the 
membership of the Guild, branches should urge Co-operative 
Societies to consider the introduction of rest rooms for women 
shoppers in the larger stores under their control, where literature 
could be displayed, occasional film shows given, and members of 
the Guild could regularly attend to propagate amongst the shoppers 
in support of Co-operatively-produced goods, loyal Co-operation 
and the strengthening of the Co-operative Movement generally.”— 
WELLING BRANCH. 

ADDENDUM. 


“That a cafe and toilet rooms be added to all our large 
Co-operative Departmental Stores for the benefit of both 
shoppers and staff, also a hall for meetings over every Store and 
that a rest room be provided where mothers could leave their 
children while shopping.’”’—FoRE STREET (LONDON) BRANCH ; 
WINCHMORE HILL BRANCH ; BARNES (LONDON) BRANCH. 


Factory Act. 


8. “‘ This Congress urges the Government to ensure that the 
new Factories Act shall be adequate to remove the grave evils now 
existing, and to press the Bill at once, without further delay, overtime 
to be prohibited, and a fixed minimum working week, not exceeding 
40 hours per week and provisions for a week’s holiday with pay.”—- 
Newport (Mown.) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 
> >> 


Delete ‘‘ a week’s ”’ in last line and insert ‘“‘ two weeks’.’”’— 
GREAT BOOKHAM BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


“That Local Authorities insist that this Act be enforced 
without any reduction in wages or salary at trade union rates, 
without restrictable qualifications and all statutory holidays.” 
—Nerw MALDEN BRANCH ; KINGSWAY (MANCHESTER) BRANCH ; 
EALING BRANCH ; BENTLEY (DONCASTER) BRANCH ; FIVE ELMs 
BRANCH. 
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Women Factory Inspectors. 


9, “ This Congress urges the Government to increase the number of 


factory inspectors, and to appoint 50 per cent. women factory 
inspectors.” —STOWMARKET BRANCH ; LAINDON BRANCH. 


ADDENDA. 


First Addendum : “A larger percentage of women Factory 
Inspectors at the same rate of pay as men, and demands that 
visits of Factory Inspectors shall be unannounced. ‘This will 
eliminate the staging so prevalent when the Factory Inspector 
is due.’”—HARLESDEN BRANCH; PETERBOROUGH CENTRAL 
BRANCH ; ALLENBY ROAD SOUTHALL BRANCH; READING 
BRANCH ; HORNCHURCH BRANCH; BRISTOL BRANCH; EAST 
SOUTHSEA BRANCH. 


Second Addendum: “ Single women or widows only.’”’— 
WATFORD CENTRAL BRANCH. 


International Peace. 


10. “‘ This Congress condemns the international policy of the 
National Government in bringing crises upon the populations of 
various countries by methods which engender the war spirit among 
nations, and demands an International World Conference of great and 
small nations, by which the rights of each country would be upheld and 
safeguarded. We declare our united resistance to, and our disbelief 
in methods of warfare which bring no solution of international 
problems, and cause unnecessary suffering to the masses of people 
in all countries. We maintain that arbitration and negotiation are 
the only sane methods to secure the peace of the world. As working 
mothers and housewives we declare we will not support the National 
Government in a war on other nations, as we believe that war among 
the workers of the world is not a solution of International difficulties. 


‘“* We urge and demand the extension of international exchange of 
capital and trade among nations as an economic basis of a higher 
standard of life for all, and a safeguard of international friendship. 
We maintain that the strengthening of peaceful methods applied to 
all nations is the only solution of world chaos, and demand that the 
National Government pursue intensively such methods of negotiation 
with other nations, in the immediate interest of justice and civilisa- 
tion.’”’—CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment: In line 7 of paragraph 2, insert the word 
‘* democratic”? before ‘* Nations.”—LAVENDER HILL BRANCH. 


Second Amendment: Delete all after the word “ chaos ”’ in 
line 18.—NEASDEN BRANCH. 
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Third Amendment: Delete all after the word “ chaos” in 
line 18 (paragraph 2) and substitute, “‘ and urges the National 
Government to form a peace pact with France, U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union.”—KENTON BRANCH; SOUTHEND (LONDON) 
BRANCH; NEW ENGLAND BRANCH; JHOLBORN' BRANCH; 
STREATHAM BRANCH. 


Fourth Amendment : Delete “‘ we declare we will not support 
the National Government in a war on other nations,” in lines 11 
and 12, and insert “ Imperialist ” before “‘ war” in line 12.— 


CAMBERWELL GREEN BRANCH ; NORTH BATTERSEA BRANCH. 

Fifth Amendment: Delete the words “an International 
World Conference of great and small nations ” in lines 4 and 5, 
and insert “a conference of peace-loving and democratic 
countries, great and small.”—INTAKE (DONCASTER) BRANCH ; 
ST. HELIER BRANCH. 


World Peace Conference. 


11. “‘ This Congress of Working Women, who are the custodians 
of Human Life, view with grave apprehension the Government’s 
huge expenditure upon armaments, and urge the Government, in 
the interest of International Peace, to call a halt in the mad armaments 
race, and to spend money upon the much-needed development and 
expansion of Social Services. 


‘It deplores the Government’s lack of vision, and indifference 
to the request of Russia to call a world conference, and instruct the 


Government to lose no time in calling such a conference, with the 
view of :— 


“‘(a) Reorganising the economic resources of the world upon 
the basis of ‘ give and take,’ each nation taking from the pool of 
international wealth, in the shape of raw materials, etc., only 
that which is needed for the wellbeing of their people. 


“‘(b) To go into the question of territory, allocating same 
upon the lines of humane justice, in place of conquest. 


“This Congress urges the Government to give a practical 
demonstration of their sincerity in their desire for world peace by 
adopting a policy of total disarmament, and calling for a World Peace 
Conference at the earliest possible date, thus showing the whole 
world that Britain no longer sits upon the fence between peace and 
war. It may be said that to disarm as a nation would lead to grave 
risks, but the reply of this Conference is that to pile up arms, which 
ultimately will be used in warfare when the right moment arrives, 
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according to the judgment of national imperialism, will mean greater 
risks—the annihilation of the whole of our present civilisation.” — 
PRIMROSE (CHELMSFORD) BRANCH ; DOVER BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment: Delete the first and last paragraphs and 
substitute “‘ This Congress ” for “ It ’’ on line 7, beginning of 
second paragraph.—CROYDON BRANCH. 


Second Amendment: Delete whole of last paragraph and 
substitute “‘ We demand the early resignation of the Chamberlain 
Government and the substitution of a Labour and Co-operative 
Government, as the only means of ensuring the firm alliance 
with the Soviet Union, which alone can end the present 
armament race.”-—CusToM House BRANCH. 


Third Amendment : Delete all after “‘ Social Services,” line 6, 
and substitute “ This Congress declares that peace cannot be 
served by conscripting the Nation’s Youth and threatening 
(by conscription) all our democratic rights and liberties.’’— 
ST. JOHN’s Woop BRANCH. 


Fourth Amendment: Delete all after ‘‘ Social Services,” 
line 6, and substitute “‘ and form an alliance with the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union which would make this possible.”— 
HOLBORN BRANCH; KENTON BRANCH; STREATHAM BRANCH ; 
NEASDEN BRANCH ; GARSTON (WATFORD) BRANCH; STEPNEY 
BRANCH. 


Fifth Amendment : Delete Clause (b) before the last paragraph. 
Delete all after “‘ conquest” in line 16.—ALLENBY ROAD 
(SOUTHALL) BRANCH ; VANGE AND PITSEA BRANCH ; SUDBURY 
Hitt BRANCH; NEW MALDEN BRANCH. 


Sixth Amendment : Delete the words “ adopting a policy of 
total disarmament and ”’ in lines 2 and 3 of the last paragraph.— 
PRESTWICH BRANCH. 


12. “ This Congress adheres to our peace policy to unite to do away 
with the two great evils, poverty and war.”—-NEw MALDEN BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


“and urges the Government to appoint a Peace Ministry for 
such.”—STREATHAM BRANCH. 


Economic Planning. 


13. ‘‘ This Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, believing 
that disputes can only be settled by reason, and having therefore 
renounced war as a means of settling International differences, 
equally repudiates class warfare. 
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‘“ Believing further—the economic system rather than individuals 
to be the primary cause of social injustice—it pledges itself to work 
for the establishment of a new economic system based on the principles 
of Co-operation, wherein conflicting class interests will automatically 
disappear.”—Woop GREEN (LONDON) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all paragraph 1 down to “ believing further ”’ in line 1 
of paragraph 2 and insert “this Congress of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild believing.’ Substitute the word “ ulti- 
mately ” instead of “ automatically” in line 8.—STREATHAM 
BRANCH; BARNES BRANCH; HOLBORN BRANCH; KENTON 
BRANCH ; NEW ENGLAND BRANCH ; SOUTH NORWOOD BRANCH. 


Conscription. 


14, “ This Congress declares its hostility to any form of 
conscription, whether military or industrial, and under whatever 
guise, and calls upon all Guildswomen to support the ‘ No 
Conscription League,’ and to do all in their power to work against 
this deadly peril to our hard-won liberties.’”-—PRESTWICH BRANCH ; 
ERDINGTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after “‘ guise ” in line 3 and substitute “ and calls on 
the Prime Minister to honour the pledges which he has so freely 
given not to introduce conscription in peace time, and we 
pledge ourselves to oppose this or any Government, which by 
its policy is strengthening Hitler, and to do all in our power to 
work for the organisation of a big movement of the trade unions, 
Labour Party and Co-operative Societies against this deadly 
peril to our hard-won liberties.’”,-—HOLBORN BRANCH ; KENTON 
BRANCH ; GARSTON (WATFORD) BRANCH; ST. JOHN’s Woop 
BRANCH ; LEWIS ROAD (BRIGHTON) BRANCH ; STEPNEY BRANCH. 


15. “‘ That this Congress urges the present Government to conscript 
wealth before men and women.”—TOXTETH (LIVERPOOL) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete ‘‘ before ’’’ in line 2 and substitute ‘‘ not.’”’—BRISTOL 
CENTRAL BRANCH. 


Withdrawal of Labour. 


16. ‘‘ ‘That this Congress recognising the possibility of our country 
being involved in an imperialist war, calls upon all Co-operators 
to resist in every way, and calls upon all trade unionists to withhold 
their labour, whether directly or indirectly connected with arms, 
when such a war is begun.’”—CosHAM BRANCH ; ST. Mary’s RoapD 
BRANCH. 

AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment : Delete “ all trade unionists ”’ in line 3 and 
substitute “ T.U.C.”—GILLINGHAM No. 2 BRANCH 
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Second Amendment: Delete all after “arms” in line 4.— 


SuDBURY HILL BRANCH. 


Democratic Unity. 


17. “‘ This Congress, realising that the Co-operative Movement and 
other democratic organisations have been mercilessly eliminated 
wherever Fascism has triumphed, calls upon the Government to 
unite with France, Russia and all the smaller democratic countries 
and to seek the support of the U.S.A. to safeguard peace in Europe.”’ 
—Forp (PLYMOUTH) BRANCH; HOLLOWAY (LONDON) BRANCH ; 
WEMBLEY BRANCH ; HESWALL BRANCH ; LAVENDER HILL BRANCH ; 
HIGHER ‘TRANMERE BRANCH ; COSHAM BRANCH; ST. Mary’s ROAD 
BRANCH ; PITSEA BRANCH. 


Popular Front. 


18. “* This Congress, realising that the Co-operative Movement has 
been mercilessly destroyed wherever Fascism has gained power, 
and realising that the Co-operative Movement of this country, in 
common with all other democratic organisations, is endangered by 
the continued existence of the National Government, urges that all 
possible support be given to the campaign of unification of all 
progressive forces by Sir Stafford Cripps and others to turn out the 
present Government and return a Labour-led People’s Government 
working for peace and democracy.”—WELLING BRANCH ; KENTON 
BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete a che words after 2i/en to ” in line 6 and substitute 
“any campaign organised py the Co-operative, Labour and 
Trade Union Movements to overthrow the National Government, 
and replace it with a Government representative of these three 
great Workers’ Movements.’”—Harrow Roap (LONDON) 
BRANCH ; MORDEN BRANCH ; HOLLOWAY BRANCH; SEA MILLS 
BRANCH (BRISTOL). 


Collective Security. 


19. “‘ This Congress, realising that the policy of ‘ Appeasement ’ as 
carried on by the National Government, does not mean real peace, 
but in reality brings misery to millions of workers in Spain, China 
and Central Europe, and viewing with alarm the rapid spread of 
Fascist aggression throughout the world, agrees to amend the Guild 
policy of absolute pacifism, by supporting the principle of Collective 
Security and the unity of all Democratic Countries in a Peace Bloc 
to oppose further Fascist terror.”—-WELLING BRANCH; SOUTH 
HaRROW BRANCH; KENTON BRANCH; OLD MALDEN BRANCH ; 
MUNSTER PARK BRANCH. 
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Air Raid Shelters. 


20. “‘ This Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild views 
with alarm and disgust the Air Raid Shelters being supplied by the 
Government for use in the event of war. In our opinion these shelters, 
by their uselessness, serve no other purpose than to make profits 
for the manufacturers. 


‘We demand, therefore, the construction of deep and proper 
bomb proof shelters for the civilian population on the lines laid down 
by the Finsbury scheme. 

“* We further demand— 


“1. The establishment of well-designed camps suitable for 
peace time use, in carefully selected areas, under the control 
of the Education Authorities. 


“2. The taking over of large country houses for young 
children and nursing mothers. 


“3. That all parents visiting their children and all expenses 
of evacuation be borne by the Government. 


“4. That the cost of A.R.P. be a national and not a local 
charge.” 

—NEW Ferry (BIRKENHEAD) BRANCH ; HIGHER ‘TRANMERE BRANCH ; 
WILLESDEN GREEN BRANCH; NORTH KENSINGTON’ BRANCH; 
BROMBOROUGH BRANCH; HOLBROOK ROAD BRANCH; HOLLOWAY 
(LONDON) BRANCH; CHEETHAM HILL (MANCHESTER) BRANCH ; 
CROUCH END (LONDON) BRANCH ; WELLING BRANCH ; BOW BRANCH ; 
SOUTHCHURCH BRANCH ; PITSEA BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 

First Amendment : Delete from “ on ”’ in line 7 to “‘ scheme 
in line 8 and substitute ‘“‘ of the scheme outlined in Professor 
Haldane’s Book.’-—MUNSTER PARK (LONDON) BRANCH. 

Second Amendment: Delete all after ‘‘ scheme ”’ in line 8. 
—CHISWICK CENTRAL BRANCH. 

Third Amendment : Add to Clause 2 “ also accommodation 
for mothers with young children under school age.’-—SOUTHEND 
(LONDON) BRANCH. 

Fourth Amendment: Delete the whole of Clause 1 starting 
‘** The establishment.” —GREAT BOOKHAM BRANCH. 


Nationalisation of Armaments. 


21. ‘“‘ This Congress demands that the Government nationalise the 
Armament Industry and so eliminate one of the causes of war, by 
taking the profits out of the industry.”—PiTsEA (LONDON) BRANCH. 


Refugees. 


22. ‘‘ This Congress, recognising the appalling plight of refugees 
from capitalist oppression, whether Jews, Czechs, Austrians, or 
Spaniards fleeing before the aggression of Fascism abroad, or our 
own unemployed suffering under a merciless exploitation at home, 
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urges that immediate steps be taken with all other working class 
organisations to alleviate that suffering by work and contributions 
and to take the first step towards preventing such further suffering 
by uniting to drive out the Chamberlain Government.’’—GaARsTON 
(WATFORD) BRANCH. 


23. “‘ This Congress pledges wholehearted support for any scheme 
to provide ways and means to protect anti-Fascist political refugees 
who are victims of aggression, and appeals to all branches to co-operate 
and render every possible assistance to any local efforts on behalf of 
these refugees.”-—BROMBOROUGH (BIRKENHEAD) BRANCH ; ABBEY 
Woop BRANCH. 


Refugee Co-operative Settlement. 


24. “ That with a view to settling refugees from Fascism, and 
British citizens who desire to emigrate, this Congress is of the opinion 
that Co-operative Settlement Society should be formed of 
Co-operative Societies, wholesale and retail, in Britain and abroad 
that may be willing to join, and that this Society should purchase 
land in places abroad suitable for white settlers. 


‘* It urges the National Co-operative Authority and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society to approach the British Government with a view 
to obtaining facilities for this migration and establishing connections 
with governments and co-operators in the countries concerned to 
obtain permission for branches of such a Co-operative Settlement 
Society to be formed and worked.”—CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete ‘‘ white settlers ”’ in line 6, and substitute “ settlers of 
any race or colour.’”,—KENTON BRANCH. 


Pensions. 


25. ““ This Congress strongly protests against the continued 
inadequacy of the Old Age Pensions. It calls upon the Government 
to introduce at once legislation to increase the rate of pension to {1 
per week to all persons at 60 years of age, to be paid to the wife when 
the husband becomes eligible for pension, all such pensions to be 
paid without any Means Test of unearned income.’”—NoORTH END 
(DARLINGTON) BRANCH; CHRISTCHURCH BRANCH; HAMWORTHY 
BRANCH ; BARKING BRANCH; PONDERS END BRANCH; EASTBURY 
BRANCH ; RETFORD BRANCH ; COXLODGE BRANCH ; NORTH ORMESBY 
BRANCH ; ANCHORSHOLME (BLACKFOOL) BRANCH; BRADFORD 
BRANCH ; SUNDERLAND BRANCH; WoOoOLWICH BRANCH; ECCLES 
BRANCH ; MONTON BRANCH; WILLENHALL BRANCH ; LOWESTOFT 
BRANCH ; NORTH BATTERSEA BRANCH; East HILL BRANCH ; 
HARRINGAY BRANCH; GROVE HILL (MIDDLESBROUGH) BRANCH ; 
PITSEA BRANCH ; DARLINGTON BRANCH ; SOUTHCHURCH BRANCH ; 
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Newport (Mon.) BraNcH; Bow BRANCH; BARRY BRANCH ; 
WINTON BRANCH; WEST HAMPSTEAD BRANCH; BRIMSDOWN 
(ENFIELD) BRANCH; Daisy BANK BRANCH ; PRESTON BRANCH. 
AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment : Insert after “ wife’ in line 4, “ should 
she become eligible for pension before her husband, as in some 
cases this would relieve hardship, or to be paid to the wife.”— 
SOUTH RUISLIP BRANCH. 

Second Amendment: Delete “to be paid to the wife when 
husband becomes eligible for pension,” on lines 4 and 5, and 
insert instead “ all persons to retire on pension at that age.”’— 
CuHuRCH END (FINCHLEY) BRANCH; COXLODGE BRANCH; 
WALTHAMSTOW BRANCH; SPARKHILL BRANCH. 

Third Amendment: Delete ‘all such pensions to be paid 
without any Means Test of unearned income.’’—SPARKHILL 
BRANCH. 


26. “‘ This Congress is of the opinion that pensions should be paid 
at 60 years of age of {1 per week to single persons and widows and 365s. 
per week to married couples. That pensions should be payable to 
the wife or husband of the insured party when the insured party 
becomes eligible for same at 60, providing that the other party has 
attained the age of 55 years. That this scale of pension shall be 
subject to the retirement of the insured worker from industry.” 
—RuIs_ip BRANCH ; OLD MALDEN ; LEICESTER BRANCH ; CHORLTON 
BRANCH AND MANLY PARK BRANCH ; ADDLESTONE BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 

First Amendment: Delete all after “‘ couples ” in line 3.— 
CHISWICK CENTRAL BRANCH. 

Second Amendment: Insert after ‘‘ widows,” in line 2 
‘irrespective of age, as a vast number of widows lose their 
pension when the youngest child attains the age of 14 years.” — 
BARROW ISLAND BRANCH ; DARNALL (SHEFFIELD) BRANCH. 

Third Amendment: Delete “ providing that the other party 
has attained the age of 55 years,” and insert “‘ irrespective of age 
for the other party.”—-EastT SHEEN (LONDON) BRANCH ; NEW 
ENGLAND BRANCH ; HOLLOWAY BRANCH. 


27. ‘‘ That this Congress urges that pensions be granted to 
(1) Insured ‘ Spinsters’ at the age of 55; and (2) Make a contri- 
butory Pension Scheme for ‘ Spinsters ’ who do not at present come 
under the National Health Insurance.’’—WINTON BRANCH ; ECCLES 
BRANCH; MONTON' BRANCH; DARLINGTON BRANCH; BARRY 
(GLAMORGAN) BRANCH ; LLANELLY BRANCH. 


28. “‘ This Congress asks for Government Pensions for those totally 
incapacitated at an early age.”—-COVENTRY CENTRAL BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 
Delete ‘‘ at an early age.”—GARSTON (WATFORD) BRANCH 
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29. “‘ This Congress urges that consideration be given to provision 
for wives of men partially or totally disabled by physical or mental 
illness, as the amount now allowed by insured benefit does not meet 
the necessities and causes increased worry and consequent suffering.” 
—NorTH BATTERSEA BRANCH. 


30. “‘ This Congress is of the opinion that the administration of 
Clause 1 of the Blind Persons Act, 1938, causes some hardships to 
persons with families of school age, a problem which does not arise to 
such an extent with sighted pensioners of 70 years. 


“We urge H.M. Government to amend the Act to the extent 
that certain assets be disregarded in assessing the amount of pension 
obtainable, viz., the first 5s. of the weekly income be disregarded, 
plus 2s. per week for each child of school age.’-—SHOREHAM BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after ‘‘amend the Act”’ in line 5, and insert “to provide 
a minimum income for blind persons and their dependants so 
that after the exemption stated in the Act has been allowed for, 
there shall be left for the blind person, if single, 25s., if married 
to a sighted wife, 40s., and for a blind couple, 45s., dependants 
12s., and children 6s. per week.’—LEwes ROAD BRIGHTON 
BRANCH. 


31. “ This Congress demands pensions for single women not 
included in insurance or any other scheme, as they cannot get help 
from the Relieving Officer unless they rent a room.”—SouTH 
ISLINGTON BRANCII. 


AMENDMENT. 


’ 


Add after ‘‘ women,’ 
(LONDON) BRANCH. 


in line 1, “ and widows.”—SoOuTHEND 


* Guildswoman.” 


32. “‘ That this Congress protests against the setting up of the new 
magazine, ‘ The Guildswoman,’ on the grounds that before this was 
done the feelings of Guilds should have been tested upon (1) The 
need for another magazine; (2) The withdrawal of the branch 
circular, and now curtailed to one page of open magazine news. We 
are also of the opinion that it clashes with, and will lower the sale of the 
*'Woman’s Outlook,’ the sale of which we have been constantly 
urged to try and increase.’-—SHIREGREEN (SHEFFIELD) BRANCH. 


Co-operative Press. 


33. ‘“‘ That this Congress urges all branches of the Women’s Guild 
to support and assist the increase and sale of ‘ Reynolds’ News ’ and 
other Co-operative Press Editions.”—TRANMERE BRANCH ; SOUTHEND 
BRANCH ; NEW FERRY (BIRKENHEAD) BRANCH ; HIGHER TRANMERE 
BRANCH. 
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ADDENDUM, 


Add: “‘ and urges that more publicity be given to Guilds- 
women and Children’s Circle work.”—SouTHEND (LONDON) 
BRANCH. 


Domestic Courts. 


34. “ This Congress asks that the Schedule to the Summary 
Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937, be amended so as to 
include proceedings under the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872, 
so that affiliation cases can be heard in the Domestic Court and not 
as at present in open court.’”-—ORDNANCE PLACE (CHATHAM) BRANCH 
RUSHOLME BRANCH ; MANCHESTER BRANCH. 


Abolition of Flogging. 


35. “* ‘That in view of the renewed favour of some of the magistrates 
for flogging, we demand the abolition of the law which allows flogging, 
and calls for legislation to be introduced immediately.’’-—ROCHDALE 
BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


After “‘ magistrates ”’ in line 1, insert “‘ and judges ’’; add at the 
end: “ such legislation to include the abolition of birching of 
juveniles and of young persons in remand homes.””— WORCESTER 
PARK BRANCH. 


Housing. 
36. “‘ This Congress asks that when houses are built for working 
people, no plan shall be passed without a bathroom, and calls upon 


the Ministry of Health to allow all Local Authorities to insert this 
in the by-laws.”—TOTTENHAM BRANCH. 


ADDENDA. 


First Addendum : “‘ And to insist that all existing houses, 
which do not contain baths, shall have them installed.’—-GorRTON 
(MANCHESTER) BRANCH. 


Second Addendum : “ That bungalows be built for old people 
and let at rents they can afford to pay.’””-—LETCHWORTH BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 


‘ 


? 


’ 


First Amendment : Delete “‘ asks,’”’ in line 1, and substitute 
‘“‘demanrds,” and delete “allow,” in line 3, and substitute 
‘* compel.”—St. MARYLEBONE BRANCH ; EALING BRANCH. 


Second Amendment: After ‘‘ bathroom,” in line 2, insert 
‘in a suitable place, with hot water installation and separate 
W.C.’s, one indoors and one out.”—NEwW ENGLAND BRANCH ; 
SEA MILts (BRISTOL) BRANCH ; LAINDON BRANCH ; SOUTHEND 
(LONDON) BRANCH; MorDEN BRANCH; SouTH NoRwooD 
BRANCH ; WALTHAMSTOW: BRANCH. 
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37. “‘ This Congress protests against the action of the Government 
in decontrolling houses used by poorer people, as the result is an 
increase of expenses to those whose rent is thereby affected with a 
consequent fall in their standard of life.’”’"--LAVENDER HILL BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete ‘‘ used by poorer people,” line 2.—GARSTON (WATFORD) 
BRANCH. 


38. “‘ That in view of the grave hardships frequently suffered by 
tenants and owner occupiers, by reason of their inability to afford 
the cost of expert advice when renting or purchasing their homes, it 
should be the duty of every local sanitary authority to keep available 
to public inspection, on payment of a small fee, a register showing 
with respect to all house property within its area, the rateable value, 
approximate capital value, approximate age, and details of con- 
struction, and sanitary condition of each building. ‘That a copy of 
entries in the register relating to each such property be scheduled 
to every agreement for the sale or renting of such property, and that 
any bona fide prospective purchaser or seller of such property be 
entitled to obtain a supplementary report upon such property, upon 
payment of a fee not exceeding ros., if the latest survey of the property 
for the purposes of the register was made more than six months prior 
to the date at which application is made for the supplementary report. 


‘“‘ Further, the discovery of any serious sanitary or constructional 
defect or defects in a building, which had been certified as fit for 
habitation by the surveyor to a local sanitary authority, shall, unless 
such defect or defects have arisen subsequently to the granting of 
the certificate of fitness from causes not present in the building at 
the date of the inspection, render the local authority liable to 
compensate the tenant or owner occupier for any loss, damage, or 
suffering resulting from the failure of the surveyor to discover the 
defect or defects. 


‘“* Congress further demands that steps be taken for new legislation 
to control all rents, to withdraw the rights of the landlord to distrain 
without leave of court and to enforce repairs. We further propose 
that this Congress supports the efforts of the tenants’ movement 
which is working for these ends.”—WoORCESTER PARK (SOUTH 
SUBURBAN) BRANCH ; KENTON BRANCH ; WILLESDEN GREEN (LONDON) 
BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


‘* We also demand that local authorities build more working- 
class houses and so provide accommodation for those in over- 
crowded areas.” —WeEsT HAMPSTEAD BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Insert ‘‘ and tithe liability ” after 
line 8.—SupBuRY HILL BRANCH. 
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Outside Trading Clubs. 


39. “ This Congress deplores the growing practice of Guild 
members in many branches acting as collectors for outside trading 
clubs, in competition with the Co-operative Movement, and draws the 
attention of branches to this growing menace which is in opposition 


to the Guild and the Co-operative Movement.”—CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Education. 


40. ‘* This Congress declares its dissatisfaction with the present 
system of education for children over the age of 11, and asks for the 
substitution of multilateral schools which would give equality of 
opportunity to children of all classes, providing free secondary 
education in a single type of school, open to all.’”,-—West HAMPSTEAD 
BRANCH ; CRICKLEWOOD BRANCH. 


41. “ This Congress believes that the Education Act, 1936, which 
raises the school-leaving age to 15, is defective in so far as it allows 
exemptions from school attendance if the child obtains beneficial 
employment. It also believes that adequate maintenance allowances 
ought to be paid to the parents of children who stay at school for the 
extra year. This Congress, therefore, calls upon the Government 
to bring before Parliament an Amending Act to provide for the 
compulsory attendance at school of all children up to the age of 
15 years, with adequate maintenance allowances for all children from 
14 to 15 years.”’—ERDINGTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH ; Bow BRANCH ; 
BARKINGSIDE BRANCH ; WEST HAMPSTEAD BRANCH ; CRICKLEWOOD 
BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete “‘ 15,” in lines g and 10, and insert “16” in both 
places, and add “‘ more trade schools to be provided.’’—HIGHAMS 
PARK BRANCH ; LAINDON BRANCH. 


42. ‘“‘ This Congress asks for First-Aid to be taught to senior 
children in all schools.”—Soutu ISLINGTON BRANCH. 


43. “ That all children attending school at any age should have the 
privilege of travelling on trams, "buses and trains for half fares at all 
times, instead of only to and from school, as their permit at present 
specifies.” —WITTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after “‘ trains ”’ in line 2 and insert instead “ free to 
and from school.’—ILFoRD BRANCH. 


44. ‘‘ This Congress believing in peace between all nations, and 
believing that the language barrier is a serious obstacle in the way 
of peace, urge that steps should be taken for the introduction of 
Esperanto into the schools throughout the country.”—CAMBERWELL 
GREEN BRANCH ; WARRINGTON BRANCH. 
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ADDENDUM. 


“and that school teachers be asked, and be given every facility, 
to acquire a knowledge of the international language, Esperanto.”’ 
—HERNE HILL BRANCH. 


School Milk. 


45. “‘ That this Congress calls upon the Government to urge the 
local education authorities to provide free milk and free meals to all 
needy children throughout the year. It is felt that the needy children 
require this sustenance during all school holidays as well as when 
they are at school. 


‘““ Congress further urges the Government to legislate for cheaper 
milk within the reach of the lowest incomes.”—HIGHER TRANMERE 
(BIRKENHEAD) BRANCH; NeEwporRT (MOoN.) BRANCH; EAST 
GREENWICH BRANCH; PITSEA BRANCH; ‘TRANMERE’ BRANCH ; 
SOUTHEND BRANCH. 

ADDENDUM. 


‘“ It further deplores the action of the Milk Marketing Board 
in discontinuing (except for two months) SUMMER PRICEs, and 
requests that legislation be introduced to keep down the price of 
milk to housewives from April to December each year, instead 
of selling it at reduced prices for manufacturing purposes, and 
make it possible for all children to have milk at the cheap rate 
during school holidays also.’”,"—ALSTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH ; 
WARRINGTON BRANCH ; WIMBLEDON BRANCH; TOOTING BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment: Delete all after “ free milk” in line 2, 
paragraph 1, and substitute “to all children, and free meals, 
including fresh fruit and salads to children suffering from 
malnutrition.””—KENTON BRANCH ; NEw MALDEN BRANCH. 


Second Amendment: Delete “ urges,” line 1, paragraph 2, 
and insert instead “‘ compels.’”—WEALDSTONE BRANCH. 


Blind Alley Employment. 


46. ‘‘ ‘That this Congress asks the Co-operative Union to eliminate 
blind alley jobs in all branches of the Co-operative Trading Organisa- 
tion, and to refrain from applying for exemptions under the beneficial 
employment clause of the Education Act, 1936, for children of 
school age.” —ELM PARK (ROMFORD) BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


‘We deplore the fact that the Co-operative Movement in 
general engages its employees at the minimum school-leaving 
age and consider that posts in the Movement should be open to 
children whose parents have sacrificed to give them further 
Secondary Education, in view of the fact that these juvenile 
employees can by application rise to responsible positions in the 
Co-operative Movement.’’—HUuDDERSFIELD BRANCH. 
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Holidays with Pay. 

47. “ That this Congress urges the Co-operative Union to take 
immediate steps to ensure an annual holiday (minimum ten days), 
and all customary holidays, to be paid all employees in productive 
and distributive societies.”—-ELM PARK (ROMFORD) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete “‘ (minimum ten days) ” and substitute “‘ 12 days with 
pay. —ALSTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH; SovutTH RUISLIP 
BRANCH ; READING BRANCH. 


Mutuality Club Collectors. 


48. “‘ That this Congress take the necessary steps to see that 
societies who employ Mutuality collectors on a commission basis shall 
lower their minimum collections which entitle them to become 
National Health contributors from {30 weekly to £20. 


“The present position, which has been created as a result of an 
agreement between the societies and the Board of Health, operates 
unfairly for the collectors.””—MorRISTON (SWANSEA) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after “‘ collectors ”’ in line 2, and insert “‘ should be 
employed on a permanent basis, and included in the National 
Health Insurance.’’—WIMBLEDON BRANCH. 


Magistrates. 


49, “ This Congress urges the Government to investigate and 
remedy the position of the shortage of full-time probation officers in 
the Juvenile Courts. We consider that the present position is serious, 
and that understanding and trained officers for this work play a vital 
part in solving the delinquent problem. 


“‘ Whilst appreciating the fact that the honour of being appointed 
* Justice of the Peace’ is one for life, and also that valuable service 
is given by those appointed, we urge H.M. Government to institute 
a retiring age from actual service on the Magisterial Bench. 


‘* It furthermore urges that statutory legislation be set up to alleviate 
the inconvenience and hardship caused to working men and women 
by loss of wages, when called upon to serve as jurors, and that 
adequate compensation be granted to cover any loss sustained.””— 
SHEPHERD’s BuSH BRANCH ; HEATON ROAD (NEWCASTLE) BRANCH ; 
BATTERSEA (LONDON) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment: Insert on line 3 of paragraph 3 “ and 
J.P.’s."—LEYTON BRANCH. 


Second Amendment : Add, after ‘‘ Magisterial Bench,” end 
of paragraph 2, “ that we should encourage more women to 
become J.P.’s, and that the retiring age for Justices of the Peace 
should be 65 years.”—-NEW MALDEN BRANCH ; ACTON BRANCH ; 
ROCHDALE BRANCH. 
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State Medical Service. 


50. “‘ This Congress urges the Government to take early control of 
all hospitals, maternity homes and other medical and surgical services, 
including osteopathy, dentistry and optical, as we feel that until 
such services are state-governed, wealth and not need will be the 
deciding factor, thus denying the best of these services to the workers 
of the country, owing to the high fees charged by some specialists, 
whose services are at present only obtainable by the wealthy few.” 
—SHIRLEY BRANCH ; KENTON BRANCH. 


51. “‘ This Congress urges that any extension of the panel system is 
undesirable, and that the best interests of the public would be served 
by the provision of a State Medical Service, free to all, below a certain 
income limit. Further, that the maternity scheme suggested by 
the Joint Committee of the British Medical Association and the 
Trades Union Congress in 1938 is reactionary in character and should 
be opposed by women’s organisations everywhere.’”—HAMWORTHY 
BRANCH ; BEDMINSTER BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete the words “ below a certain income limit ” on lines 3 
and 4.’-—BoOLEYN BRANCH. 


Extended Panel Service. 


52. ‘“* Realising the amount of suffering borne by women in middle 
age, due in many cases, to lack of medical attention in early married 
life, this Congress is of the opinion that all married women and 
children should be entitled to, free medical treatment, from a panel 
doctor, through their husband’s National Health Insurance contri- 
butions, and that juveniles should be allowed a free medical certificate 
of illness, instead of having to pay. 


‘“* It also demands X-Ray treatment and the services of a specialist 
free.””—SOUTHPORT CENTRAL BRANCH; CANNING TOWN BRANCH ; 
CustomM House BRANCH; DARNALL (SHEFFIELD) BRANCH; 
CAMBERWELL GREEN BRANCH ; NORTON-ON- TEES BRANCH ; OAKFIELD 
(LIVERPOOL) BRANCH ; REDCAR (MIDDLESBROUGH) BRANCH ; MORDEN 
BRANCH ; SHIRLEY BRANCH; SOUTH HARROW BRANCH; NORTH 
BATTERSEA BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


‘* That an improvement be made in issuing medicine to Panel 
Patients and that they should be given the same medicine 
allowed to paying patients.”—SEA MILLs (BRISTOL) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete “ juveniles ” in line 6 and substitute “ all persons.’”’— 
CHADWELL HEATH BRANCH. 
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Panel Patients. 


53. ““ This Congress recommends to the Minister of Health the 
advisability of reducing the number of insurance members to 1,500 
on each medical practitioner’s list, believing that the number allowed 
at present makes it highly improbable that the panel patients receive 
the due care and attention to which they are entitled, particularly in 
time of epidemic.”—GrRovE HILL (MIDDLESBROUGH) BRANCH. 


Tuberculosis Patients 


54. “ This Congress is of the opinion that persons suffering from 
tuberculosis who are a danger to those with whom they live, shall be 
required to retire to a suitable home or institution for treatment.”— 
BATTERSEA (LONDON). 


AMENDMENT. 
Delete “ required ”’ in line 3 and insert “ given every facility,” 
and add after “treatment” “‘ that arrangements be made for 


complete relief from financial anxiety for dependants during 
such time, and insists that the Government take steps to 
provide sufficient accommodation for all such patients.”— 
MoORDEN BRANCH ; CRANFORD BRANCH ; ADDISCOMBE BRANCH. 


Rheumatic Clinics. 


55. “‘ This Congress urges the Government to provide increased 
facilities to fight the ravages of rheumatism and its after-effects. 
The Ministry of Health Report points out that over one-third of the 
deaths in England and Wales are due to rheumatic heart disease. 
It is especially desirable to treat the disease in its early stages and 
provision should be made for special treatment which is not provided 
for by the ordinary practitioner.”—SALE AND ASHTON-ON-MERSEY 
BRANCH. 


Automatic Machines and Contraceptives. 


56. “‘ That this Congress, whilst heartily advocating that informa- 
tion on birth control should be available to all married people desiring 
it, very strongly deprecates the sale (especially in some of our large 
towns) of contraceptives through the medium of automatic 
machines ; by display and advertisement for profit. We consider that 
these practices are morally harmful and a source of danger to the 
young unmarried life of our country. We, therefore, call for legisla- 
tion to make illegal the sale of contraceptives by the above methods 
and to unmarried people under the age of 18, and to regulate the 
public display in shops, etc.”—STECHFORD (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH. 


57. ““ This Congress of Guildswomen knowing that, apart from 
economic reasons, the decline in the birth rate is also due to the fear 
of suffering in childbirth, calls upon the Government to see that the 
latest apparatus, including ‘‘ Analgesia,’ be made available for the 
use of all women ’—BENSHAM (GATESHEAD) BRANCH. 
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Employment of Pregnant Mothers. 


58. “‘ ‘This Congress demands that the Ministry of Health take steps 
to introduce legislation to ensure that pregnant women working in 
industry should have adequate provision made for their maintenance 
at least two months before and one month after birth of child.””— 
New ENGLAND BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete “one” in line 4 and substitute “ two.”—KENTON 
BRANCH ; ELMERS END BRANCH; LEYTON BRANCH. 


Increased Nursing Service. 


59. “ That this Congress views with alarm the serious shortage of 
nurses, and calls on the Government to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Athlone Committee, without delay, as only improved 
conditions and higher rate of pay will induce the right type of 
candidates to come forward for this important service.”—RUGBY 
BRANCH ; LAVENDER HILL BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


“and that all class distinction be avoided in considering the 
application of probationers to the nursing profession.’””— 
LAINDON BRANCH. 


Unemployment. 


60. “‘ This Congress observes with grave criticism the increasing 
figures which now exceed 2,000,000, and, furthermore, the grave 
physical and mental effect their enforced unemployment has had on 
the families of these unfortunate citizens, through no fault of their 
own and for which we hold this Government responsible. ‘Therefore, 
we demand that the Government act at once in compiling and 
accepting schemes which will enable these unfortunate citizens to 
earn a decent living for themselves. 


** It further demands that the Government shall pay all unemployed 
persons a sufficient sum of money to keep them in bodily health and 


strength, so that when work is available to them they are in a fit state 
of health to do it. 


“It also opposes labour camps for our boys and girls.”— 
WIMBLEDON CHASE BRANCH; UPTON (LONDON) BRANCH ; 
WARRINGTON CENTRAL BRANCH ; East HILL BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 
Delete all after ‘‘ camps ” in last line.—HoLLoway (LONDON) 
BRANCH. 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit. 


61. ‘‘ This Congress of Co-operative Guildswomen assembled, 
deplores the injustice to married women, whereby the law insists that 
notwithstanding the number of years she has paid contributions, she 
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is compelled, upon marriage, to obtain 15 stamps before benefit can 
be paid. Wecall upon the Minister of Health to introduce legislation 
which will rectify this position.” 

‘This Congress calls upon the Government to abolish the three 
days’ waiting period, so that benefit becomes payable from the 
commencement of unemployment.”—-BARRY (GLAM.) BRANCH; 
SOUTHCHURCH (LONDON) BRANCH ; STOWMARKET BRANCH ; LAINDON 
BRANCH ; ALSTON BRANCH (BIRMINGHAM). 


Guild Political Fund. 


62. “‘ This Congress asks that the Guild Political Fund be used 
for municipal as well as Parliamentary purposes.’’-—LEVENSHULME 
(MANCHESTER) BRANCH. 


Land Drainage. 


63. “‘ ‘This Congress protests against the Government’s continued 
neglect of the Land Drainage Act.’’—PRESTWICH BRANCH. 


64. “ This Congress urges that the unemployed should be given 
work of laying water supplies and sanitation in every village in England, 
Scotland and Wales, to prepare for the evacuation of children in 
time of war.’’—BARKINGSIDE (LONDON) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENTS. 

First Amendment: Delete all after “‘ Wales,” in line 3.— 
ALPERTON BRANCH; WALTHAMSTOW BRANCH; CHISWICK 
CENTRAL BRANCH. 

Second Amendment: After “ sanitation,” in line 2, insert 
‘ also gas and electricity at trade union rates and conditions.””— 
ALSTON (BIRMINGHAM) BRANCH ; TOTTENHAM BRANCH. 


Public Assistance. 


65. “ This Congress demands that the cost of Public Assistance to 
all able-bodied unemployed persons shall be borne by the State, and 
that the State should endeavour to provide suitable useful work for 
them.’’—PRESTWICH BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 
** At full trade union rates.” —KENTON BRANCH. 


66. “‘ This Congress protests against the position that now exists 
of employing young people until they reach the age of 16, then 
dismissing them at an age when it is difficult to get other jobs and 
their insurance stamps are a consideration.” —LAINDON BRANCH. 


Women Police. 


67. ‘‘ This Congress asserts that greater numbers of policewomen 
should be enrolled by Local Authorities for the specific purpose of 
protecting children in parks and other open spaces. The appalling 
number of cases of violation of children makes this matter imperative.” 
—HOLBrROOoK Roap (LONDON) BRANCH. 
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Smokeless Fuel. 


68. “ That this Congress believes the time is opportune to press the 
Government and Municipal Authorities to make use of smokeless 
fuel in all places under their control, also to advocate its use in all 
factories and workshops, and by the general public, thus alleviating 
the smoke menace in the interest of the peoples’ health and 
cleanliness.’-—PRINCES PARK (LIVERPOOL) BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


‘That the price be lowered in proportion to wages of the 
working class.”—GUNNERSBURY BRANCH. 


Affiliation to the Labour Party. 


69. “ This Congress, believing that the greatest possible unity 
within the Labour Movement is now an urgent necessity, urges all 
branches of the Women’s Co-operative Guild who have not yet done 
so, to afhliate to their local Labour Party.”—NortTH BATTERSEA 
(LONDON) BRANCH. 

AMENDMENT. 


Delete “ local Labour Party,” on line 4, and insert “ local 
Co-operative Party and where no Co-operative Party exists 
work for the Society to become afhliated.”—LINTHORPE BRANCH; 
PRESTON CENTRAL BRANCH. 


Prohibition of Firearms to Children. 


70. “‘ In view of the many distressing accidents to young children by 
dangerous toys, namely, air pistols, this Congress calls upon the 
Government to prohibit the sale of same to any young person under 
18 years of age.””—PRINCES PaRK (LIVERPOOL) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 
Delete all after “‘ same,” in line 3.—MORDEN BRANCH. 


Air Tragedies. 


71. ‘‘ That this Congress of Co-operative Women’s Guilds, repre- 
senting over 87,000 women, views with alarm the recent air tragedies 
which have occurred at Edmonton and Brighton, and calls upon the 
Air Ministry to take stringent precautions to prohibit auxiliary 
airmen flying solo over thickly populated areas during training.” — 
BEDMINSTER (BRISTOL) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 
Delete “stringent precautions,” in line 4, and _ insert 
“necessary measures to: 


(1) Prohibit auxiliary airmen flying solo over thickly- 
populated areas during training ; 

(2) Prohibit all low flying in towns; as we are of the 
opinion that this is causing a great and unnecessary strain 
on the inhabitants.”—MOTTINGHAM BRANCH. 
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Abandonment of Children. 


72. “ That the time is opportune when more drastic action should 
be taken for the protection of young innocent children, and that 
punishment should be meted out very drastically to those concerned 
with the cruelty of abandonment.”—Forp (PLyMouTH) BRANCH. 


ADDENDUM. 


“‘ Consideration to be given to single girls left deserted and 
destitute.”—-NEw MALDEN BRANCH. 


Training for the Blind. 


73. “ This Congress urges the Government to take immediate steps 
to provide the necessary facilities whereby both civilian and war- 
blinded will receive training fitting them to earn their own livelihood 
under trade union conditions. We feel it is in the interests both 
morally and physically of the blind that it is the duty of the State 
that they should and could be made self-supporting and self-reliant, 
removing the humiliation of depending on fellow citizens for 
assistance and charity.”—KINGSTON-ON- THAMES BRANCH. 


Pit Accidents. 


74, “ This Congress demands that all money subscribed for victims 
of pit accidents be pooled, and that all victims or their dependants 
be helped from funds as soon after the accident as possible, in any 
part of the country, and further urges for the increase of compensation 
paid to injured workers to be increased to 35s. per week, owing to 
increased taxation and the rise in the cost of living, this increase is 
urgently needed.” —WILLENHALL (STAFFS.) BRANCH ; NORTH ORMESBY 
BRANCH. 


Blood Sports. 


75. “ That this Congress calls upon the Government to abolish all 
blood sports, as we consider these to be cruel and degrading.”’— 
AIGBURTH (LIVERPOOL) BRANCH. 


Pathological Treatment of Crime. 


76. “‘ This Congress is of the opinion that Pathological Treatment 
should be given to men charged with criminally assaulting women 
and children, as in our opinion the present punishment does not cure 
the crime.”—WoOoODWARD Roap BRANCH; EASTBURY BRANCH 
WOLVERTON BRANCH ; WIMBLEDON CHASE BRANCH. 


77. ‘‘ This Congress, actuated by the knowledge that child outrage 
is on the increase, begs the Home Secretary to increase the punishment 
for this soul-destroying crime, as a three-months’ sentence is 
inadequate.” BOLEYN (LONDON) BRANCH. 

AMENDMENT. 


Delete all after “‘ Home Secretary,” in line 2, and substitute 
“to procure adequate psychological treatment for the offender 
as a short sentence is a dangerous method,”—NEw MALDEN 
BRANCH, 
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Co-operative Superannuation. 


78, “‘ This Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild is of the 
opinion that all Co-operative Superannuation Schemes should provide 
pensions for widows of the members of the scheme and instructs 
the Central Committee to organise Co-operative opinion to achieve 
this object.”—-BIRKENHEAD CENTRAL BRANCH. 


ADDENDA. 


First Addendum: “ That Co-operative widows with 25 
years’ purchasing membership also receive pensions.”— 
WARRINGTON BRANCH. 


Second Addendum : “ and thus give a lead to other employers 
of labour to do likewise.’”’—WoopDFoRD BRANCH, 


79. “‘ That this Congress urges that all Co-operative Societies shall 
have a superannuation scheme for their employees.”—NEWPORT 
(Mon.) BRANCH. 


Nursery Schools. 


80, “ This Congress views with alarm the ever-increasing fatalities 
and inflictions, and often death, to young children between the ages 
of two and five, through the speeding of our passenger and heavy 
transport system, also through lack of proper and suitable accom- 
modation for young children to play in safety. 


‘ We, therefore, call upon this National Government to put into 
operation at once, schemes, whereby local ‘Town Councils, etc., shall 
be assisted by such schemes to build nursery schools, especially 
where transport is passing through thickly populated areas all day 
long, and thus averting mental strain and anxiety to parents living 
close to the highways.”—NortTH END (BIRKENHEAD) BRANCH ; 
GREENFORD AND BRENTHAM BRANCH ; NEWPORT (MON.) BRANCH. 


AMENDMENT. 


Delete ‘‘ especially where transport is passing through thickly- 
populated areas all day long,”’ in lines 8 and 9, and delete “ living 
close to the highways.’—ADDISCOMBE BRANCH; BALHAM 
BRANCH. 


Married Women’s Rights. 


81. ‘“‘ This Congress is of the opinion it is time to secure certain 
reforms in the British law regarding the legal rights and status of 
married women, particularly do we refer to the law which concerns 
housekeeping money that has been saved by the wife after having 
only a certain amount each week. What family savings there are 
have been the woman’s thrift. As the law stands at present, she 
has no legal right to any part of this money and it has been known 
where the husband has squandered her savings.”—PETERBOROUGH 
CENTRAL BRANCH ; OLD MALDEN BRANCH. | 
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Native Labour. 


82. “ This Congress of Co-operative Guildswomen assembled, 
demands that an inquiry be made into existing conditions amongst 
natives in our colonies. It deplores: (a) the exploitation of child 


and adult labour ; and (b) the destruction of foodstuffs whilst natives 
are starving. 


““ We call upon the Colonial Secretary to introduce legislation to 
end the law which permits children in our colonies at ten years of 


age to work long hours at 3d. per day.”—ALSTON (BIRMINGHAM) 
BRANCHe 
Abortion, 


*83. “ This Congress urges the need for wide legislation of abortion 
in the interest of public respect for law, as well as of women’s health.”’ 
—BARKINGSIDE (LONDON) BRANCH), 


Co-operative Hotel. 


*84, “ ‘This Congress urges that a Co-operative Hotel and Club be 
set up in London, after the example of one already in existence in 


Glasgow, for the use of Co-operators and visitors from abroad.”— 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB BRANCH 


Fixed Prices. 


*85. “‘ ‘That this Congress asks the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
to urge all Co-operative Societies to have fixed prices.”— WOODFORD 
(LONDON) BRANCH ; STREATHAM BRANCH. 


Congress, 1940, 


86. “That Congress, 1940, be held in Southend-on-Sea.”— 
SOUTHEND BRANCH ; SOUTHCHURCH BRANCH. 


87. “‘ That the W.C.G. Congress for 1940 be held in Great 
Yarmouth,.’”’—CENTRAL (GREAT YARMOUTH) BRANCH, 


AMENDMENT, 
Delete ‘‘ Southend-on-Sea,” in Resolution No. 86 and “* Great 
Yarmouth ” in Resolution No. 87 and insert “ Ipswich.”— 


IPSWICH BRANCH : WeEsT END BRANCH ; MARGUERITE BRANCH ; 
VALENTINE BRANCH. 
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THE WARTIME STRUGGLE 
TO KEEP UP THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The standard of living for each individual and every family is de- 
termined by earnings on the one hand and the price of essential commodi- 
ties on the other and it therefore improves as soon as wages rise or 
prices decline. Prices are a constant source ‘of worry to every h®use- 
wife; husband and grown up children provide her with the housekeeping 
money and it is her job to satisfy the family needs however much prices 
may soar, Every housewife is therefore keenly interested in prices and 
what determines them and if we want to keep prices down we must first 
understand on what they depend. 


~ Gosts of Production. 


Every commodity is produced, by a combination of raw materials and 
Aabour. This labour is of two kinds ; human effort and the mechanical 
power engendered by heat, steam’‘electricity eta, and the cost of these 
must be included in the selling price, If every article: produced did 
not bear its share of +he burd@m then the working capital would gradual- 
ly be eaten away and the enterprise would be forced to close down. 


Costs imporsed--by t he State, 


Every enterprise is subject to taxation of various kinds. Not 
only are profits and incomes taxed, but special dues must be paid on 
buildings, storehouses, unoccupied pieces of land, etc. These taxes 
differ very much in various countries but they all tend towards ensuring 
that the State participates in the economic prosperity of industrial 
concerns. Obviously if the State is to serve the interests and provide 
for the general welfare of its citizens it must have financial resour- 
ces and so long as the system of private property endures the State 
must appropriate a part of the profits made by its citizens. This: it 
can only do through levying taxes. Direct taxes, however, are. being 
supplemented more and more by indiredt taxation through levies on a 
host of essential commodities, duties on imports, etc. At the present 
time, for instance, most countries have a tax or duty on sugar and in 
many cases this is ar has been far higher than the cost of production. 
Sugar would have been much cheaper had the tax been removed. (Indivi- 
dual countries put similar taxes on other commodities and food-stuffs 
according to the habits of their population; here it may be coffee, 
there tea or beer, These indirect taxes must be borne by rich and poor 
alike and often contribute more towards the State income than taxes 
based mainly on income. | : | 


Distributive Costs. 


On a free market prices depend upon supply and demand. If large 
quantities are available of any particular commodity then this. will be 
cheap, more especially if it is perishable. This free movement of 
prices has, however, been interfered with during recent years hecause 
many goods are no longer produced and handled by different firms but . 
by an international monopoly owning all factories, controlling output 
and fixing prices to suit their own interests. (See"The Trusts & The 
Co-operative Movemmt" obtainable from the I.C.W,G. price 2d.) These 
Trusts now control prices both nationally and internationally and when 
they think a fall is in sight they prevemt it by restricting output. 


One important factor influencing prices on a free market is the 
number of middlemen who obtain goods from producer and wholesalerand 
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resell them to the consuming mblic. The more middlemen there are f 
the groater the number of families who must live from this trade and 
the higher will be the final price, Other important itens in distri- 
butive costs are transport and storage, insurance, risks of deterio- 
ration, estruction through drought, floods, otc. 


These three types of costs plus the profits of producers and dis- 
tributors determine the pricespaid by the consumers, These prices 
rise and fall according to the trend of the world market. Every na- 
tional economy is influenced by the state of the world market, even 
where, as in Germany end the U.S.°.R., the State is striving to | 
achieve t he greatest possible self-sufficiency and all trade and come 
merce are under Government control. When world market prices and 
wholesale prices fall there is usually a lag between this and the re- 
duction of retail prices. The retailer sticks to the old prices as 
long as he can in order not to:lose on his’ stock in hand, whereas 
when prices rise traders follow the upward trend of the market without 
delay in order to rake in extra profits. Here co-operative Societies 
can make their influence felt and compel other traders to pass on ime 
mediately to their customers every reduction in price. 


In war-time, however, all these mormal price-fixing factors ceae 
to operate because | 


War Economy Always Leads to Abnormal Conditions. 


The more influence the warring countries exert on the world market the 
frortey will the fluctuations bee .World economy will be affected by 


1. Mobilisation. Production of certain goods will cease. Family in- 
comes will diminish and consumptiont. reduced. The majority of the 
goods produced/ be noneconsumable suchas munitions, etc. Eve where 
efforts are made to keep the export industries going a great part of 
the industrial activity will be concentrated on goods that will never 
circulate among the people and the national income must perforce decline. 


2eHoarding and Speculation. Consumers are afraid of a shortage and 
start to h rd. As long as their money lasts they don't mind what they 
paye Speculation begins and stocks bought at low prices are resold 
at a large profit. Then : 


The Governments Step In. | 


They try to restrict consumption by rationing essential foodstuffs 
etc. and so preventing consumers from buying more than a specified 
quantity of these goods, They manipulate import trade by forbidding 

import except by p rmits fr the Government or National Bank. Similar 
permits are needed before money can be sent. abroad and so consumption 
is confined to foodstuffs and commodities that are absolutely essential. 


Such measures, however, will nl: +c partially successful in keeping 
prices level, for, yar brings higher taxes and increased transport “nd 
insurance costs. The value of currency changes and the numbor of ped- 
ple who are not producing but must be kept by: the State increases. S50 
prices continue to rise and the State has to try other means of reliev- 
ing the consumer. It is costing the British Government, for in- 
stance, one million pounds to keep the prices of wheat, milk, meat and 
bacon rising above a certain level. In Germany the workers are being 
fed in factory canteens which can only charge the prices fixed by the 
State, any deficit being borne by the enterprise concerned. - In Bele 
gium there is a demand for free meals from public funds so that the 
needy may get at least one hot meal a daye Another reason for State 
control of prices is to hinder prevmtable rises and speculative deale 
ings. Special Commissions and Committees are being set up.to supervise 
those matters and they intheir turn are under the control of offictal 
bodies with very considerable powers. Nevertheless prices can sel” 
dom be kept at a figure that will not entail hardship for the poor. 


What Can The Consumers Do? 


We must strive to help ourselves. Self-help and mutual aid are 
the basic principles of Co-operation and by applying them to our daily 
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CO-OPERATION MARCHES ON IN THE NORTH. 


_ 
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One of-the most interdsting aspects of travel in different coun- 
tries is the discovery “that Co-operation is a plant that seems to 
tariye in many different types of soil! After visiting a semi-~dicta- 
torsh and a socialist State,I arrived in democratic Finland and found 
thet here too Co-operation has made notable strides during the last 
two decados and has a recognised position in national economic life, 
It was rey first time that a representative of the I.C.W.G. had had an 
opportunity of making personal contacts with Finnish co-operators and 
the Women's Commissions which were the first to affiliate to our New 
Section,and thanks to the extraordinary kindness of everyone concerned 
and their unrivalled patience in answering an endless flow of questions 
the 4 days in Helsinki were full of enlightenment and interest. 


Mrs. Lyyli Takki, editor of the Femily Newsreaper of"K K" and a pio- 
neer of thew omen's co-operative organisation,vas an oid friend,as she 
had often represented the Finn:sh “omen's Committee at I.C.W.G. Confer- 
ences. But it was a great pleasure to meet aiso Mrs. Toini Virnes, the ~~ 
Secretary-Organiser appointed a year or two ago , Mr. Kaljinen, the 
enthusiastic head of"K K"'sEducation and Propaganda Department, who has 
been identified with the Women's Committee ever since its inceptior, and 
other active members of the band of workers who are responsible for the 


Women With Us"Committees having played such an important part in the 


steady increase of Sovieties' memb ershi.p during recent years. The 
Committees are attached to the Finnish "Progressive" Movement"-with 

it Union "K K " and tts flourishing Wholesaie "C T K " = which broke 
away from the more conservative so-called Neutral Movement in 1916 and 

is rapidly increasing both maubership aud turnover. Many “ocieties at- 
tribute much of this progress to the propaganda of the Women's Commiss- 
ions and indeed I was told that during the depression many would not 
have kept going had it not been for the loyal help of the women. Where- 
as the Neutral Movement mostly draws its membership from among the wealth- 
ier farmers KK and its Wholesale cater in the main for the industrial 
workers and the small farming community. It has no actual political 
attachments but works in friendly relationship with the Social Democratic 
Persy and ranks as a model employer in a country where the Trade Union 
Mcvoment has suffered many reverses in the past and is not yet very 
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It was about 20 years ago that the idea of a separate women's or- 
ganisation was first mooted but there was considerable opposition in 
some qiarters and the pian wes shelved until some 11 years ago the 
women attached to a large “ociety in Central Finland took the initia- 
tiv.-in forming the first Commission. KK felt that the time had come 
for the inauguration of a national women's organisation and after many 
inquiries as to the working of Guilds in other countries it was decided - 
to start a Central Women's Conmittee that would be a part of the Union 
and have its moral and materia: support from the beginning. This 
Committee has now 20 members, nine forming a Bureau, it is chosen by 
the Board of KK and am a representative of the Board sits on both 
bodies. As inthe U.S.S.R. there are no local branches with a numerous 
individual membership, tut Women's Commissions of 4 ~ 6 m@bers are ate 
oe to each local Store. An official ofthe Store ~ often the Manager 
who may quite often be a woman ~ always has a seat on the Commission and 
this: is responsible for organising classes, courses,social gatherings 
ec:, for the women in its area and can count on the services of a num- 
tex of qualified women lecturers whoare sent from the Guild headquarters, 


‘ These go frem area to area stimulating the formation of new Commis fons 
and eddressing classes and meetings on subjects ontiined in the Plisn ; 
of work drawn up eech haif-year by she Central Committes. More end more 
Societies are realising how netessary it is to mske a speciel arpesl © 
tc wonen and the present totel of 39°'7 Commissions its i160 mors than in 
vo’. ue Progressive Finnish Movement is convinced thet part of tthe 
wor of the coO-operatives in striving to raise toe standard of living 
vst be assistance tO women in managing their homes efficiently with the 
leest expenditure or time anc energy. In the towns, especially, many 
women worx in factories during the early years of married life, so pamph- 
lets Jssued by the Women's Committee to serve as a dasis for courses 
and discussions deal with many practical questions of housewifery, health 
and the upbringng of children as well as with subjects that will help to 
familiarise women with the problems and aims of their Societies. 
Formerly the Commissions were mainly in industrisl areas, but latterly 
very successful efforts have been made to draw in the countrywomen by 
providing material specially adapted to their needs, Mrs. Toini Virnes 
helds a degree in agriculture, one of the iecturers is an agricultural 
research worker and courses on how to improve dairy and farm produce , 
the selection of poultry stock md the management of the kitchen garden 
hvve proved most popular. Another important activity of the local Com- 
missions has been comparisons between private trade and cu-operative 
prices and instruction as to how the custing of prices due to compe- 
titive trade affects the quality of goods. Each haif-year every Ccm- 
mission sends in a report shcewing numbers of meetings and lectures ar- 
rangec, size of audieces, questions discussed, amount of literature 
distributed, number of visits to co-operative enterprises, how many 
times the Commission has met and the most important decisions taken. 


It struck me that one characteristic of the Finnish Movement is 
the close contact between all the central bodies and their affiliated 
groups and the use made by these latter of the various services provi- 
ded by the Union, the Wholesale and the Guild. "KK", besides being 
the educational md propaganda body of the Movement, guides it genere 
al policy. Moreover it has a fine reference library, a legal section 
and a display department that is largely responsible for tne arresting 
window dressing and advertisement schemes that make the Finnish Stores 
so attractive. Most Societies get their new buildings designed by KK's 
architect who has won numerous prizes in open competitions, and in Help 
sinki the So-operative buildings are notable in a city whose modern 
buildings stand out for their clean lines and the quality of the mater . 
ials used. No co-operator can failto be proud of the new administrae 
tive building of the Wholesale, for example, with its 9 storied semi- 
circular tower and its beautifully appointed interior. Most striking 
are the spacious marble corridors and stairways and the beautifully 
lighted rooms, while the lovely Finnish woods used in the panelling and 


furnishing give an air of luxury and good taste it would be hard to 
beat. 


As the I.C.W.3. is making a survey of co-operative leisure and wel- 
fare services it was interesting to hear what is being donefor the Move- 
ment's employees. Wages are consid erably higher than in private under- 
takings, at least as regards the main body of workers. Those in res- 
ponsible administrative posts cannot get as high salaries us they 
would in ordinary business firms and this makes it rather difficult, 
apparently, to attract talented young people who perhanos are not so 
idealistic as those who have grown up with the Movement and get much 
of their reward in seeing the progress madé. The Wholesale has a 
PensionScheme that gives men workers a pension at 65 and women at 58 
a life insurance that guarantees a payment of 10,090 Finnish Marks 
after 10 years' service and a medical benefit scheme. Great encour- 
agement and consid erable f inancial help is given to employees' sports. 
clubs, choirs, etc. and an interesting little fact that throws light 
on the co-operative attitude towards culture of all kinds is that the 
Wholesale has an undertaking with a Society of Artists to take pic- 
tures each year to the value ofa bout £100. Many of these are then 
passed on to one or other of the recreational groups to be raffled, 
given as prizes, etc. The Union, the Wholesale and the Kansa Insur- 
ance Society run jointly a delightful club house outside Helsinki, where 
employees and their families can spend Sundays and holidays enjoying © 
rest and games in the lovely gardens. Cheap meals are supplied at a 
pleasant restaurant and whole families spend happy days: here in the summer 


The Finnish Movement believes that modern well-designed premises 


Oe 
are a form of advertisement that greatly affects turnover and this was 


borne out by the experience of a rural Society some two or three hours 
Grive from Helsinki, The main 3ors . of the “Ahjo",which is situa- ~ 
ted in quite a small village, was revuilt 4 years ago and is now a 
white spreading building with a striking semi-circular central block, 
ample window space, a most ati:ractive restaurant and a model provision 
department,all glass cupboards and chromium fittings, where not a speak 
ofdust can get to the food. It has many departments and carries a 
large and wellearranged stock and when I asked the manager whether the 
Society felt that the money spent on re-building had been justified 

he replied that turnover had nearly doubled since the new building was 
put up. The large Helsinki Society "“Elanto" which has nwrerous iarge 
Stcrs in the capital and many branches in the surrounding ctnntry, 
fcoilows a similar policy, especially as regards its distinctive rostaue 
rants which canbe seen in all parts of the city. Here ars served ex- 
celient meals at very moderate prices and in most attrective surround- 
ings. Elanto is expanding very rapidly. Of the vopuiation of 390,000 
in Helsinki 90,000 are members of Elanto and although the majority are 
workers the Society also caters for those with larger incomes, It oone 
tends that the trade it is thus able to do in more expensive goods enae~ 
bles it to reduce prices of other commodities and so serve the inter- 
ests of its less prosperous members. 


Uf course not all country co-operatives are like the Ahjo main Store, 
Many are still built of timber the traditional material for the village’ 
homes and farmhouses of Finland. Besides giving me every possible 
chance to see the development of the Movement the Finnish coO-oOperators 
also tried to show me something 6f thre national background in which 
it functions and the beauties of their individual and beautiful country, 
Looking at the summer landscape and the chains of silver lakes set 
in a frame of dense gre@m forests it wasddfficult to picture just what 
the scene would be when the winter snows cover the whole countryside 
with a glistening white mantle for months at a time’ In many of the 
isolated villages the peasants still do lovely weaving and make colour- 
ful pottery and beautiful wooden things, . All these handicrafts are 
much encouraged and everything is done to increase demand for handwoven 
furnishings and peasant pottery. Traditional “innish art is free from 
fussiness and that is probably why the Finns exploit modern ideas in 
architecture so successfully. Helsinki has a magnificent House of Par- 
liament, only a few years old and the pride of the capital. I1tssquare 
impressive exterior is typical ofthe strong, rather secrious-minded 

inns and inside everything is spacious, well-proportioned and of the 
finett materials, Here as elsewhere beauty is achieved by simplicity; 
no neexless decoration, everything well adapted to the use to which 1t 
will be put. In the Chamber itself there is an ingenious electrical 
device whereby manbers can record their votes by pressing different 
buttons for Ay, Nay or Abstain} Finland, of course has a large Swe- 
dish-speaking population so Parliament is bi-lingual. Members speak in 
their own language and official interpreters give a summarised trans- 
lation if required, A very interesting country and a Co-operative 
Movement that obviously has a fine future before itl 


the next stage after Helsinki was lovely Stockholm with its beau- 
tiful islands and bewildering number of bridges. As one steams into 
the harbour it is impossible to miss the magnificent building which 
houses the administrative and business offices of the Union, K.F. with 
the well-known café perched high up on a pier running out into the 
sea! Indeed Stockholm is a ith of co-operative activity both distrie — 
butive and productive. K.F. has many of its factories in the neigh 
bourhood of the city and the big Stockholm “ociety has steres in all 
districts, 


By this time the war clouds were gathering and travellers were beé- 
ing advised to get home without delay,so there was only 56 hours to 
devote to co-operative contacts and sightseeing. Unfortunately Miss 
Jonsen, who still represents Sweden on the I.0.W.G. Committee although 
for health reason she has Had to end her many year's devoted worrk 
as Guild Secretary, was not in Stockholm. Her successor, however, 

Miss Bagger-Sjéback, was just back from a series of Guild summer schools 
and full of enthusiasm abott the keenness and capabilities of the stu+” 
@ents. She and Miss Jonsen had been delighted with the high level or: 
the d iscussicns and the good work done. Each school divides itself , 

into groups each of which takes one of the set subjects and is under the 


t. 


the direction of a Leader who together with the group Secretary guijja— 
rises the points brought out in discussion and the conclusions arrived 
at by the studa@mts. Later . these reports are discussed at a gener- 
al session of all groups and they are then sent round to the jlocel “i 
1@uilda:1 tos erve as a basis for discussions in‘ ‘the branches, ‘'* °° : 


the subjects taken this year Wwete most interesting and topical. They 
were "Housing Questions"; "Fats and their use in the Home"; "Food Sto- 
rage": "Form and Quality! "Holidays for Housewives". Guildswomen were 
very d efinite as to the type of house or flat that should be available 
for all. butwhim &t present is often too dear for those with small 
incomes, .There must be modern conveniences, airy rooms , a comfortable 
living room where the family can gather together and above all a | 
kitchen « the housewives! workshop that is well-planned with gcod cup- 
boards and arranged so as to save fatigue and time. It was stressed 
that many houses were illeplanned at present because architects did 
not realise the practical needs of those who had to live in them and 
this could be improved if women could be appointed as advisers when- 
ever housing schemes were started. The students thought that everyone 
should if possible own their home and that everything should be done 
to make houseepurchase easy and convenient. In Stockholm, for instance 
there is @ coO-Operative Housing Society that has build some very fine 
blocks of flats, well-equipped and comfortable and these can be bought 
gradually by a system of diminishing rents untilafter about 20 years 
the flat becomes the property of the tenant. Th3re is an initial pay- 
ment of from 5% to 10% of the total value according to the type of 
flat, the price is lower than can ba obtained elsewnere and attached 
to the block are mechanised laundries and kindergarten. This Society 
started in 1917 and has built about 20,000 apartments in all parts of 
Sweden. The accomodation ranges from 1 room,bath and kitchenette to 
© rooms and kitchen,but the most in demend are those with 1 to 5 rooms, 
The flats of the HBS in Stockholm are one of the sights of the city 
and included in ‘a tour of cooperative enterprises which attracts 
numerous tourists, Run in connection with the Kindergarten and 
nursery school is a famous training school for teachers and helpers 
which attracts students from all over Sweden. In Sweden many married 
women work and so the kindergarten are a perfect boon to the tenants 
and are very well patronise/. They are beautifully equipped and 
the fees for instruction and meals are very low. 6n the whole Swedish 
people feel that small houses are really pleasanter than big blocks 
but of course in the cities lack of space makes flats imperative, 
The Swedish Government gives a subsidy for apartments built for large 
families and let at specially low rents.and the HB.S has also built 
a number of these, On the island of Kvarnholmen where KF has large 
mills it has put up some delightful small dwellings for its employees 
The s® have gardensand charming verandahs and are much in demand by 
those who like to live near their work and outside the city. 


Butter versus Margarine is a buming question in Sweden jast now 
because there has been a move on the part of the farmers to get rese 
trictions on the sales of margarine in order to increase butter sales, 
Most of the women were much against this idea as margarine is half the 
price of butter and although they felt that in reality this ought 
to be within everyon'e reach,still many families were forced to use 
margarine and a higher price for this would emtail great hardship. 
Interesting was the discussion as to the relative merits of butter 
and margarine as regards nutritive value. KF sells a brand of marga- 
rine which is the result of very careful research and experts declare 
that its. vitamin content is equal to that of the finest dairy butter, 
It was felt that butter was more nourishing in summer when the cows are 
on fresh pastures but that in winter margarine was probably better. 
Some people ¢talike the taste of margarine and feel that it should on- 
ly be used for cooking. 


The necessity for the housewife to have two or three weeks com- 
plete holiday every year when she would be able to get right away from 
household cares was agreed upon by all groups. Both for reasons of 
health and general culture the mother of the family mst have leisure 
for recreation and study and the housewife's holiday should be 4 mate 
ter of c curse, The Swedish Movement is doing everything possinle to 
save domestic labour and give women more time to themselves and its 
latest labour-saving devide, a vacuum cleaner considerably cheaper than 
anything on the market nitherto, is selling very wel irdsoa. it all 
our national Movements had the same power as Co-operation in Sweden | 
consumers couja make their influence felt in all espects of national lifes 


THE WARTIME STRUGGLE 
TO KEEP UP THE STANDARD OF -LIVING. 


The standard of living for each individual and every family is de- 
termined by éarnings on the one hand and the price of essential commodi- 
ties on the other and it therefore improves as soon as wages rise or — 
prices decline. Prices are a constant source ‘of worry to every h®se- 
wife; husband and grown up children provide her’ with the housekeeping 
money and it is her job to satisfy the family needs however ‘much prices 
may soar, Every housewife is therefore keenly interested in prices and 
what determines them and if we want to keep prices down we must first 
understand on what they depend. 


 ~ Losts of Production. 


Every commodity is produced, by a combination of raw materials and 
Asbour. This labour is of two kinds; human-effort and the mechanical 
power engendered by heat, steam’electricity eta, and the cost of these 
must be included in the selling price, If every article produced did 
not bear its share of +he burde then the working capital would gradual- 
ly be eaten away and the enterprise would be forced to close down. 


Costs imporsed--by the State. 


Every enterprise is subject to taxation of various kinds. Not 
only are profits and incomes taxed, but special dues must be paid on 
buildings, storehouses, unoccupied pieces of land, etc. These taxes 
differ very much in various countries but they all tend towards ensuring 
that the State participates in the economic prosperity of industrial 
concerns. Obviously if the State is to serve the interests and provide 
for the general welfare of its citizens it must have financial resour- 
ces and so long as the system of private property endures’ the State 
must appropriate a part of the profits made by its citizens. This it 
can only do through levying taxes. Direct taxes, however, are being | 
supplemented more and more by indiredt taxation through levies on a 
host of essential commodities, duties on’imports, etc. At the present 
time, for instance, most countries have a tax or duty on sugar and in 
many cases this is ar has been far higher than the cost of ‘production. 
Sugar would have been much cheaper had the tax been removed, Indivi- 
dual countries put similar taxes on other commodities and food-stuffs 
according to the habits of their population; here it may be coffee, 
there tea or beer, These indirect taxes must be borne by rich.and poor 
alike and often contribute more towards the State income than taxes 
based mainly on income. 


Distributive Costs. 


On a free mrket prices depend upon supply and demand. If large 
quantities are available of any particular commodity then this will be 
cheap, more especially if it is perishable. This free movement of 
prices has, however, been interfered with during recent years hecause 
many goods are no longer produced and handled by different firms but 
by an international monopoly owning all factories, controlling output 
and fixing prices to suit their own interests. (See"The Trusts.& The 
Co-operative Movemmt"” obtainable from the I.C.W.G. price 2d.) These 
Trusts now control prices both nationally and internationally and when 
they think a fall is in sight they prevamt‘it by restricting output. 


One important factor influencing prices on a free market is the 
mumber of middlemen who obtain goods from producer and wholesalerand 


resell them to the conguming mblic. The more middlemen there are 2 
the greater the number.of families who must live from this trade and 
the higher will be the final-price. | Other important itens in distri- 
butive costs are transport and storagé, insurance, risks of deterio- 
ration, estruction through drought, floods, otc. — 


These three typés of costs plus the profits of producers and dis- 
tributors determine the pricespaid by the consumers, These prices 
rise and fall according to the trend of the world market. Every na- 
tional economy is influenced by the state of the world market, even 
where, as in Germany and the U.S.%.R., the State is striving to — 
achieve the greatest possible self-sufficiency and all trade and come 
merce are under Government control. When world market prices and 
wholesale prices fall there is usually a lag between this and the re- 
duction of retail prices. The retailer sticks to the old prices as 
long as he can in order not to lose on his’ stock in hand, whereas 
when prices rise traders follow the upward trend of the market without 
delay in order to rake in extra profits, Here co-operative Societies 
can make their influence felt and compel other traders to pass on im 
mediately to their customers. every reduction in price, 


In war-time, however, all these mormal price-fixing factors cease 
to operate because 


War Economy Always Leads to Abnormal Conditions. 


The more influence the warring countries exert on the world market the 
treater will the fluctuations be. .World ‘economy will be affected by 


1. Mobilisation. Production of certain goods will cease. Family ine 
comes will diminish and consumptiont. reduced. The majority of the 
goods produced/ be noneconsumable suchas munitions, etc. Ev@m where 
efforts are made to keep the export industries going a great part of 
the industrial activity will be concentrated on goods that will never 
circulate among the people and the national income must perforce decline. 


eeHoarding and Speculation, Consumers are afraid of a shortage and 
start to h rd. As long as their money lasts they don't mind what they 
paye Speculation begins. and stocks bought at low prices are resold 
at a large profit. Then | 


The’ Governments Step In. 


They try to restrict consumption by rationing essential foodstuffs 
etc. and so preventing consumers from buying more than a specified 
quantity of these goods, They manipulate import trade by forbidding 
import except by p rmits fr the Government or National Bank. Similar 
permits are needed before money can be sent abroad and so consumption 
is confined to foodstuffs and commodities that are absolutely essential, 


Such measures, however, will nl: ce partially successful in keeping 
prices level, for war brings higher taxes and increased transport “nd 
insurance costs. The value of currency changes and the number of peod- 
ple who are not producing but must be kept by the State increases, 650 
prices continue to rise and the State has to try other means of reliev- 
ing the consumer. It is costing the British Government, for in- 
stance, One million pounds to keep the prices of wheat, milk, meat and 
bacon rising above a certain level. In Germany the workers are being 
fed in factory canteens which can only charge the prices fixed by the 
State, any deficit being borne by the enterprise concerned. In Bel- 
gium there is a demand for free meals from public funds so that the 
needy may get at least: one hot meal a daye Another reason for State 
control of prices is to hinder prevmtabloe rises and speculative deal- 
ingse Special Commissions and Committees. are being set up to supervise 
these matters and they intheir turn are under the control of official 
bodies with very considerable powers, Nevertheléss prices can sel” 
dom be kept at a figure that will not entail hardship for the poor. 


What Can The Consumers Do? 


We must strive to help ourselves. Self-help and mutual aid are 
the basic principles of Co-operation and by applying them to our daily 
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. life we can forge weapons that will help to defeat the increased Se 

" cost of living. It is of course true that the Co-operative Societies 
are affectcd by all the restrictive measures indicated above, for they 
are a part of the national economic structure and not independont of it, 
They, like other trading concerns must fulfil their duty to the State. 
But they are not the property of individual capitalists or combines 
for they are owned by the masses of the workers and purchasers who 

can makc them so strong and influential that they can be a powerful 
factor in detcrmining prices. and this not only byr:prescntcticn m Price 
Regulating and other Emergency Committees but through their actual tra- 
ding activities. Th question all Guildswomen are asking themselves 

is; "How can we best strengthen this practical power?" [In several ways! 


e 1. Consumption is declining partly owing to -raticning partly because 

of reduced purchasing power and shortage of supplies. Are all members 
of Societies buying everything they:can at the Stores? ApprrentiJy note. 
This is primarily 1 matter of cducation. In countries where it is still 
possible housewives should be visited in their homes and shown why in 
wartime it is more important than ever to buy as muchas possible at 
the Co-op, This kind of education has a marked effoct on turnover, 
some Societies which have made a practice of analysing. the average pure 
chases of their members have found that perhaps at one branch there 

was a good trade in groceries but a poor one in butter, while at a- 
nothcr meat sold well but the demand for vegctables was negligible. 

'" Many commodities are still unrationed and we must try to ensure that 
housewives buy all such things at. the Store, for as turnover increases 
overhead costs diminish and prices need not rise. Moreover dividend 
on increqsed purchascs will help to offset unavoidable increases and 
the greater the trade done by the Movemont the more able will it be to 
sell below the fixed Government prices and so prevent the maximunr prige 
becoming as it tends todo, the minimum, below which nothing is on sale. 


2. Guildswomen serving on the various administrative bodies should do 
their utmost to bring about amalgamation of small Societies in one area 
The lest war, for instance, brought about numsrous amalgamationgin 
Austria and Belgium with the result that working expenses in each 
area were much reduced and turnover expanded. In Manchester the va- 
rious Societics have already f ormed a District Coeordination Committee 
for theduration of the war, 


If we try to work on these lines we shall not only help to keep the 
cost of living as low as possible but shallbe building a strong Move- 
ment that will have a decisive voice in the re-organisation of world 
economy that must follow the making of Peace. On the housewives 
depends whether or not the Movement can build the future for which we 
all are striving. 


AMERICA CALLING! 


- The American contingemt of the women's co-operative army is rapidly 
gaining recruits and this year it is looking forward to joining up 
with the main body of International Guilders in their march towards _ 
the Co-Sperative Commonwealthe. Full of faith in the power cf Interna- 
tional Co-operation to regenerate Society and bring Peace and Democracy 
to the world, American Guildswomen have sent this inspiring message to 
their co-operative sistors in all the other continents and especially 
to those in the warring countries. Drafted at the turn of the year it 
reaches us all just intime for Marth 8th, which in so many countries 

is celebrated as "International Women's Day". 


"we wish to renew our efforts at this season for the Co-operative Move- 
ment, kn-wing it to. be the most practical’ and direct route to Interna- 
tional Peace. We pledge ourselves to attain Peace through the develop-= 
ment of attitudes and activities based upon the peoples’ Co-operative 
Movement which must affect every phase of our individual and national 
life. With a holiday wish for World Peace"s 


| Like the majority of American co-oprrators Guildswomen belleve that 
their country can best serve humanity by remaining out of the present 
war and doing its utmost to help forward the ideal of real collaboration 
among the peoples of the world either through a new League of Nations 

or some kind of international Foderation. Theg reat responsibility 
of coeoperators and their power as peacemakers is ably set out in a 


thought-provoking book by Dr. Warbasse, President of the Co-operative 


League of the U.3S.A., "6 cnopepabicn: as a Wey of Peace". pers ) 
a trenchant survey of what forces were bchind the various war : 
which America has bem involved it shows how every form of ¢d-opera- 
tive activity helps.touemove the Causes“of ‘nartonal’ arid al 
friction.We can warmly recommend it t) all Guildswomen who can read | 
Inglish and would like to gain more understanding of the progress of 

the Movement and the trend of co-opcrative thought in the U.S.A. It 

is obtainable from the Co-operative League and costs half a dollar, 


In the Northern States the whole Regional Movement adopted the 
Guild's idea of making last November a Peace Campaign month devoted to 
propaganda showing how Co-operation is the greatest force for national 
and international brotherhood. . International relations are very de- 
pendent, however, upon the security of existence in individual coun- 
tries and realising this ,Guildswomen pledge themselves in the new cone 
stitution now ser drafted to support Trade Union organisation and 
workfor the extension of social insurance an&i pensions of all kinds 
and the provision of work for America's 9 million unemployed. Women 
must bring their co-operative convictions into, all sphere of local and 
national life so that cooperative economics and ideals « exert a 
strong influence on public policy. The Guild was also ‘presented 
and acted as observer forthe I.C.'..Gse at the Conference 1 the Causé 
& Cure of War Movement rec ertly heid at Washington, ~Here 500 delegates 
representing 45 million women in 56 countries met to hammer out the 
best methods of building. an enduring Peaces It was Cpeer that the 
Conference thought on much the same lines as the I.C.%.G., for it do« 
cided that the World Federation it considered inevitable must be pree 
pared by greater knowledge of intefPnational affairs and Péaéttong ana 
a determinedion among women not only to do hard thinking but to use 
every psssible means « radio, press; denonstrations # to get publici- 
ty. for their views and »-so achieve. fhe enormous. influence..that can he 
theirs 4f they will make the necessary effortse 


1939 was a year of progress for the whole American Movement’, dnd’ not 
least for the Guilds It still seés e very Vorg and arduous road in 
_.front. of it but’ feels that it Has *‘now really got goings There are 


4 regional Federations « Northern’ States; Central States, Katisad aiid 
South Minnésota « and 4 fifth is im process of being formed in for-off 
Southern California, 106 ‘local branches ‘have how been organised: The 
chain of grocery Stores started during the year by the Midland Whole-~ 
sale is undoubtedly partly responsible for the Minnesota developments 
white the Kansas Guilds are much encouraged by Constinérs” Co-operative 
Association and are very attive in practical and propaganda work, C.C.A,. 
has just compl et ed its first Five Year Plan and ‘is: now ‘asking ‘all its 
members to help draft the next one. Anyon'e ‘can gMiprit their fdead for a 
programme and “the drafters of the ‘bést 26 plans will be Ynvited: to ‘con 
fer with 'C.C.A. directors, with of course all expenses ‘paid. - “Hervé will 
be a chance for keen Guildswomen to work out’a plan that: ‘pepresents the 
views of their branch and we ‘hope that more" ‘than’ one ‘woman will bé 
among those summoned tO meet the Board, 


, The discussion roup movement which started: from"neighbourhood nights," 
when co-opcrative families in tutn puis 3 their friends to supper and 
an informal talk on local co-opsrative affairs “is now ‘firmly rooted ‘and 
is almost the most popular educational activity in ‘the’ States, “Many hur. 
dreds of groups are: ‘me eting regularly, ‘ea “sponsored Bits the Guilds, and 
in the informal atmosphere of a Pound * rable meetin 3 @ shyest ‘people 
develop tnto good debaters, Starting ‘from ier: se Pies wig ‘they gradu= 
ally lead up to what lies’ behind, ‘eomoperative tr sding ona thosé who 
- desire ‘progress must link up with the ovement. Dur nest yoar “the 
Guilds have made a Bok ont kate of rt showing 2608 a upd a gon Co-op 'Idbel 
Te on jerative and private 


vats t he: goo: ats 
General Rakha dd btiowed® that: a: gaving oe 
most 25%, .To prove that..Co-op goods, alse won ak coca idee ‘samp: 
examined and’ tasted, The verdiet was: 100% in favour of the, € 


The national Guild has to’ achieve the hig ‘task of eonordinat ing ecuientl 
activities over avast area” dnd ' planting ‘seed in ‘tegtons: whicha re sti11 
almost. co-operative’ ‘deserts. It hopes that the Bulletin started in Noveme 
ber will help td bring ‘unity” ‘to Guild swomend’ effort “atid that ‘the. C onven-~ 
tion’ to be héld next autumn will be able to, Speak for: eee ithroughoy 
States. agg vata in other lands bar apse seed ippar ently “insuper 
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The Ladies’ Guild Report for 1939 


Before presenting the forty-third Annual Report of the Ladies’ Guild, 
may I take the opportunity of thanking all officers and members for the most 
kindly welcome which they have extended to me on my appointment. By 
their generous support and encouragement they have done everything possible 
to make smooth the path of a newcomer. I feel that I have already made many 
good friends, and [| hope that by the end of 1940 I shall have had the pleasure 


of meeting all in person. 


My predecessors have set a high standard of achievement which I can only 
strive to emulate, but though no doubt they will prove to have surpassed me in 
much, I can at least promise an equal enthusiasm and love for the work on which 


I am so happily embarked. 


The anxiety and unrest on which this past year opened, and the culminating 
disaster of the declaration of war, have had a potent and far-reaching effect upon 
the work of the Guild. To our normal peacetime activities, which must not be 
allowed to lapse, are added the tremendous demands made by the Society’s 
war emergency work. At the outbreak of hostilities; our honoured President, 
Lady Dimsdale, sent out a stirring appeal and the response was immediate and 
general, and has been courageously maintained. 


It is with deep regret that we record the loss of yet two more of our valued 
friends and officers, namely, Lady Richards, for many years President of the 
Marylebone and Kensington Branch, and Mrs. Bleaden, Vice-President of the 
Mill Hill Branch and wife of the Vicar of St. Michaels. Mrs. Bleaden helped 
to inaugurate the Branch and took the keenest and most active interest in its 
work. Two legacies which have materially helped the Guild's funds for the 
current year are, £1,200 from the estate of the late Mrs. Moncrieff Wright, for 
many years President of the Perth and Perthshire Branch, and £341 14s. 4d., 
residue of the estate of Miss M. B. Linton, late of the Palmers Green and District 
Branch. 


As will be seen, the record for the year is once again held by Londonderry, 
with Midlothian second and Torquay third ; the two latter with only a couple 
_of pounds difference between them. These three active and enterprising 
branches headed the poll in 1938, but their totals this year are in each case 
considerably higher, and congratulations and thanks are due to them. 


The following branches are the first to raise the sum of £50 or over for the 
Empire Memorial Hostel, as suggested in Lady Dimsdale’s New Year letter of 
1939, thus becoming eligible to have their names recorded on the Mural Tablet :— 
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Bristol Highgate 
Finsbury Park and Stoke Newington Muswell Hill 
East Sheen Midlothian 


Gifts in kind to Hostels numbered as follows :— 


Hawirax Branch furnished the Common Room for the Boys’ Extension 
at Southampton, and provided a bookcase. 


MARYLEBONE AND KENSINGTON Branch provided a Soda Fountain for 
the Haifa Hostel. 


Sr. Anprews Branch provided a bed in the Boys Extension, 
Southampton. : 

Mrs. Labouchere, (President, BripportT AND BEAMINSTER Branch) 
gave an All-wave Wireless Set to Plymouth Rest. 


Miss Seton (Hon. Sec., CHELTENHAM Branch) gave a Communion 
Chalice to Haifa Hostel. 

Mrs. Cecil Wollen (Hon. Secretary, Torquay Branch) gave a Dart 
Board to the Torquay Rest. 

Mrs. and Miss Porter (PALMERS GREEN Branch) gave Gramophone and 
records to Cardiff Rest. 

Miss Chorley (Finssury Park and Stoke NewincTon Branch) 
presented a Table Game to the Empire Memorial Hostel. 

The Purtey Branch and the Reicate, REDHILL and District Branch 
have each completed £100 for a room in the Jellicoe Memorial Hostel, 
Southampton. 

Ocean Libraries were presented as follows: by the Clacton-on-Sea 
Branch to s.s.- Heron "’ ; by the St. Andrews Branch to s.s. ‘‘ Cape Clear ”’ ; 


and the “Lovejoy Library,” from a Halifax Branch Donor, to s.s. “* Port 
Townsville.” : 


New branches have been formed at BusHEy and District and FLEET and 
District, and the Office Staff of the Chairman of the British Sailors’ Society, 
(The Honble. L. W. Joynson-Hicks), has inaugurated what is to be known as 
“The Chairman's Branch” ; the AVONMOUTH and SHIREHAMPTON branch, it 
will be recalled, formed in 1938, to operate as from the beginning of 1939, is 
now active. 


The ANNUAL AT Home was held at the Rembrandt Rooms on March 29th, 
when Lady Dimsdale and the Ladies’ Guild Committee were ““ At Home ”’ to 
members and friends. Lady Dimsdale welcomed the guests, and Mr. Barker, 
the Rev. R. W. Phillips, and Miss Hyatt briefly addressed the meeting. 
Following this, a delightful musical programme, kindly provided by Mrs. Lynn 
Sanday, was given to a most appreciative audience by Jean Stirling Mackinlay. 
An excellent tea concluded a very enjoyable afternoon. 
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Overseas BRANCHES. 


Owing to unsettled conditions, reports of the activities of the Overseas 
Branches have been scantier than is their wont, but the available news shows 
that the Overseas Branches are by no means backward in their war efforts. 


VANCOUVER Branch reports a most satisfactory year’s work, during which 
the members have worked steadily for the sailors. Visits are paid regularly to 
the Marine Ward of St. Paul’s Hospital and gifts of cigarettes, etc., distributed 
to the patients, each of whom, on his discharge, is also given a pair of hand- 
knitted socks. The Sailors’ Home at Alexander Street is kept supplied with 
magazines, and the flower boxes with fresh flowers. Many gifts to the men in 
the Home and on ships at sea were distributed at Christmas and the Branch 
looks forward to another year of activity under its enthusiastic President, 


Mrs. Turnbull. 


Every year two Naval Anniversaries are observed, on Jutland day the 
annual “Book Tea’’ is held to supplement the stock of books and magazines, and 


on Trafalgar Day a ‘‘ Donation Tea "’ takes place, to add to the supply of comforts 
for sailors using the Home. 


On the occasion of Their Majesties’ visit to Vancouver, they were presented 
with a beautifully illuminated parchment scroll, enclosed in morocco and silk 
binding, and expressing loyal affection and a heartfelt welcome from the officials 
and members of the Ladies’ Guild. A most gracious reply was received, and 
when H.MS. “ Orion” came into port a gift of a photostatic copy of the scroll 
was made to the ship. At the same time, garden flowers, hand-knitted socks 
and newspapers were given to those of the crew confined in Sick Bay. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica. 


A fund was raised by the Ladies’ Guild to provide the entire furnishing for 
a Reading and Writing Room at the Rest. The furniture, which is in mahogany, 
comprises six large Morris chairs, one large library cabinet, one double writing 
table and several small tables. The need for a room of this kind has been long 
felt at the Hostel, and it is greatly appreciated by the men. 


Hair, Palestine. 


A most successful Sale of Work was held on December 12th at the Princess 


Royal Institute, and was opened by Lady MacMichael. It resulted in the 
-impressive total of £155 9s. Id. 


GEELONG, Australia. 


The Geelong Branch is busy knitting comforts, which are sent to Head- 
quarters and most gratefully received. 


PRINCE OF WALES SEA TRAINING HOSTEL—Nominations for 1939. 


The Marchioness of Linlithgow .. M. May, of Greenock. 

(Midlothian Branch) L. Burnett, of Fraserburgh. 
Finsbury Park and Stoke Newington 

Branch er BR: ie .. J. S. Gibson, of Seaham, Durham. 

R. Mutton, of Hemel Hempstead. 

Guernsey Branch .. “e gi .. D. Rabey, of St. Peter Port. 
Jersey Branch... 7 it .. K. J. Mansfield, of Jersey. 
Marylebone and Kensington Branch .. W.S. Mardgum, of Sunderland. 
West Ham Branch A te . K. Blundell, of Llandudno. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Grifhths (Mrs. 
Griffiths is a member of H.O. Branch 


of Guild) gave donation for training of E. G. Bray, of Southampton. 


COMFORTS DEPARTMENT. 


In the very early days of the war it became apparent that the usual Christmas 
parcels of woollens and other gifts to Lighthouses, Lightships and Rests were to 
form only a very minor part of the work of this department. We were confronted 
with unprecedented demands for woollens for the thousands of merchant seamen 
who, in the Fleet Auxiliaries, Minesweepers, Patrols, Transports, Trawlers and 
Merchant vessels, were so gallantly maintaining and protecting the vital services 
of the Empire. In a very short time, thanks to prompt and loyal support of the 
branches, woollens began to pour in, and bales of comforts were sent out daily, 
to ships lying in the London docks, to the Rests and Hostels, and to Officers in 
Charge of the Minesweepers, Patrols and Trawlers. We have to thank, not only 
our branches, but many other organisations such as the W.V.S., local Towns- 
women’s Guilds, Sisterhoods, and voluntary knitting parties all over the kingdom, 
who realise their indebtedness to our seamen and do their best to repay it. Where 
all have made such splendid efforts, it is most difhcult and not always quite 
fair to single out certain branches for special mention, but we feel we must quote 
one or two outstanding examples. The MIDLOTHIAN Branch, in addition to its 
magnificent financial contribution, has sent since the beginning of the war over 
1,000 woollens to Headquarters, as well as many others sent direct to Scottish 
ports. St. ANDREWS, with 741, has a fine record, and has also sent second-hand 
clothes to Aberdeen for shipwrecked men. MARYLEBONE and KENSINGTON 
Branch has contributed 800 garments, and the BRIGHTON and Hove Comrorts 
Deport, of which Lady Rawson is President and Miss Parker is Hon. Secretary, 
has, though not a Branch of the Guild, contributed 600. Other Branches high 
up on the list are : FLEET and District, GuILDForD, HALirax, RICHMOND and 
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TWICKENHAM, Mitt Hit, Inverness, Ayr, CHELTENHAM, ALDEBURGH and 
East SHEEN. As we have been sending out as many as 3,000 woollens per week 
to ships in London Docks alone, there is no fear of the supply exceeding the 


demand, and most grateful letters are received daily from Officers and Men of 
the ships supplied. 


Many of the above mentioned branches have also sent woollens direct 
to Hostels, or to ports where a need for them has been made known, and other 
branches have concentrated on keeping their local Rests fully stocked. Amongst 
* these are AVONMOUTH, Dover, PRESTWICH (to Salford), SourHAMPTON, TORQUAY, 
and YARMOUTH, the last-named having supplied the local Rest with 1,500 
garments. 


WOOLLENS, etc., received in 1939. 


5,893 pairs socks 206 sleeveless jerseys 
321 pairs stockings 56 cardigans 
2,498 pairs mittens 234 pullovers 
1,026 pairs gloves 8 pairs kneecaps 
3,520 mufflers 50 pairs bedsocks 
2,241 helmets 3 chest protectors 
57 caps 217 knitted bedcovers 
356 jerseys Torta. 17,362 Woollens 
Also received :— 
173 hussifs 6 new blankets 
299 treasure bags 6 hot-water bottles in covers 
307 handkerchiefs 17,415 cigarettes 
125 shirts 84 pipes 
19 pairs pants 38 pouches 
75 vests 41 oz. tobacco 
333 pairs pyjamas 39 bars soap 
44 towels 162 pkts. chocolate 
50 pillowcases 120 tins sweets 
3 pairs sheets 476 packs cards 
38 dishcloths 24 writing compendiums 
2 dusters ' 16 writing pads 


Boxes of dates, figs, crackers, tins of corned beef, sardines, soup, fish, 
fruit. Jigsaw puzzles, games, children’s toys. Shaving sticks, razor 
blades, etc. 


Girts FoR WELFARE Work :— 
Quantity of secondhand clothing for men, women and children and 


new clothing for women and children. 
| 


WOooLLENS, etc., distributed in 1939 :— 
To Lighthouses and Lightships 


4,941 woollens 
9,680 cigarettes 
Games, books, packs of cards, sweets, etc. 


To Ships and Depots 


7,837 woollen: 
8,020 cigarettes 
Packs of cards, books, sweets, etc. 


To Rests and Hostels, including Empire Memorial Hostel 


3,288 woollens 

4,260 cigarettes 

Books, magazines, games, playing cards, sweets, tinned 
food. 


The Society again owes a very great deal to the members of 
the Ladies’ Guild, and particularly to the honorary officials of the 
many branches who are so generous in giving their time and interest 
in order that the Society may maintain its service for the Sailor. 


The outbreak of war brought many of the activities of the 
Ladies’ Guild branches to a standstill, but, in spite of this, the 
financial report shows that the support it gave to the Society was 
as good as ever. It is largely on the Guild that we depend for the 
supply of woollen comforts—so much more in demand in wartime 
than in times of peace. Here, again, the Guild rose to the occasion 
magnificently, and most valuable parcels have been received. 


We are indeed grateful for what the Ladies’ Guild did during 
the year under review, and particularly for their very great efforts 
to meet the heavy calls made upon the Society in wartime. 


We were all extremely sorry that ill-health prevented Miss 

Spenser-Wilkinson from continuing in her appointment as Organis- 

| ing Secretary for more than a few weeks. During the two and a 

| half years she had been assistant Organising Secretary, she had made 

many friends and had shown herself to be a most competent 
organiser. 


In the name of the Society, | warmly commend her successor, 
Mrs. M. Dunlop Kidd, to all the members of the Guild, and | 
wish to record our appreciation of the efficient way in which Miss 
Hyatt managed the affairs of the Guild during the interim period. 


HERBERT E. BARKER, 


General Secretary. 
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Monies Received from Branches of 
Ladies’ Guild, 1939 


Aldeburgh 
Avonmouth and Shirehampton 
Berkhamsted 


Brid 


and Beaminster 
e 


Budleigh Salterton 

sek St. Edmunds 
ey and District 

Cambrid 

Carliele (Collector) 

Chairman’ 


s Branch 


Dov Has 
East Sheen 
a and Handsworth 


nde and District 


Finsbury Park and Stoke Newington. ‘ 


Fleet and District 
Frome Se i 
Gateshead 
Godalming 
Gravesend. . 
uernsey .. 


Guildford . 
Halifax 


Mectings and St. Leonards 
High ns me 


Ayr and 
Dumfries and District 
Dundee... 
Easter-Ross 

Falkirk and District 


Girvan and District 
Inverness . 


Kilmarnock and District. 


Balmoral (Belfast) 
idge, Co. Down 
Belfast (Central) . es 
Clones, Co. rend Dic 
Repagnenay and 


Dublin 


Kingston, Jamaica a 
Vancouver, British Columbi a 


istrict, Co. Tyrone 
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Kenilworth 
Leamington 
Leicester .. 
Lyme Regis 
stone 
Malmesbury ‘s 
Marylebone and Kensington 
Mill Hill 
Miss Isabel Muir (Collector) 
Muswell Hi 
ewc e-on-Tyne 


Newton Abbot 


ee: 
Palmers Green and District 
egacy ‘ ri 
Prestwich and antes 
urley : 
Reading .< 
Retake. Redhill and District .. 
Richmond and Twickenham .. 
Ringwood and carmnegp - 
en, ie 
Southam 
ee <o Clapham 
Torquay .. 
Tunbridge Wells 
Walton-on-Thames oS 
Westcliff and peers 
West Cornwall 


Gt. Yarmouth and Gorleston fe 
Yeovil ay 


SCOTLAND 
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Kirriemuir 
Midlothian ms 
nasa © ane District .. 


Perth ed Perthshire 


. Bridge of Earn 
St. Andrews ; 
Stirling and District 
Stonehaven 


West Renfrewshire and North Ayrshire 


Eglinton, Londonderry 

Knock, own << 
Limavady, Co. Londonderry 
Lisburn, Antrim... % 
Londonderry 

Strabane sea Lifford 


Haifa, Palestine 
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INCOME. 


MONEY RAISED FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES— 
MISSIONARY WORK— 


Subscriptions from Members .. 
tions oe ee 9° 
Sailors’ Magazine ‘ ‘Chart & Compass " 
Legacies .. 
Ocean Libraries, Literature and Lighthouse Work 


MISSIONS— 


Dover 
Yarmouth 
Dublin 
Haifa * 
Kingston .. 


Building and Equipment Funds— 
Haifa Building Fund 


HOMES, HOSTELS AND RESTS— 


Avonmouth 
almouth .. 
Salford .. 
Southampton 
Torquay 
Belfast “9 
Londonderry 


Endowment Funds— 
pire Memorial Hostel - 
Building and Equipment Funds— 
Southampton Building Fund 
uthampton Cinema Projector 
ilors’ Palace Renovations Fund 


PERSONAL GRANTS AND BENEFITS— 


Donations 
PRINCE OF WALES SFA TRAINING HOSTEL AND 
SEA CADET UNITS— 
Donations 


GIFTS-IN-KIND— 


Homes, Hostels, Rests .. 
Personal Grants and Benefits 
Prince of Wales Sea Training Hostel and Sea Cadet Units 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY (AT 


LADIES’ GUILD 
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4,169 11 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


5 


288 15 7 


2,621 14 9 


92 6 2 


142 3 6 


1,800 17 0 


£9,115 8 5 
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HOME AND ABROAD) Incorporated. 
AUXILIARY. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1939. 


EXPENDITURE. 
x s. 
Pensions to Retired Employees 
Nene and Telegrams .. 
eputation nses 
Printing and Stationery 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
BALANCE BEING EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 
TRANSFERRED TO ACTIVITIES, THUS— 
Missionary W A <i “ is ms “i 2,848 14 
Missions 288 15 
Homes, Hostels, Rests . , s ve aa 2,621 14 
rants and Benefits ? 92 6 
Prince of Wales _ ee Hostel and Sea ( Cadet Unite 142 3 
Gifts-in-Kind 1,800 17 


O. E. WOODWARD, F.C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
Chief Accountant. 


22nd April, 1940. 


d. x s. d. 

682 3 4 

271 13 4 

4910 3 

7411 5 

136 5 6 

106 13 I 

1,320 16 11 
6 
7 
7) 
2 
6 
0 

7,794 11 6 


£9,115 8 5 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


PATRONS : 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Tue Rr. Honsre. Sir Frepericx SyKes, P.c., G.C.1.E., G.C.S.1., G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G. 


Chairman: THe Honate. L. W. Joynson-Hicxs, m.a. 
General Secretary: Mr. Herserr E. Barxer. 


HOSTELS AND INSTITUTES OF THE SOCIETY. 


PORT OF LONDON. 


: Empire Memorial Hostel. 
(Hostel for Marine Officers). The Prince of Wales’ Sea Training 
King Edward VII Nautical School for Officers. Hostel for Boys. 


Havre Malta Salford 
Hobart, Tasmania Manchester Southampton 
Holyhead (see Salford) Tilbury & 
Milford Haven Gravesend 
North Shields Toronto 
North Sydney, Torquay 
Nova Scotia Vancouver 
Plymouth Victoria, B.C. 
; Port Chalmers, Waterford 
Glasgow & Clyde Larn Otago Wellington, N.Z. 
Greenock Port Lyttelton Weymouth 
Haifa, Palestine Preston 
Hamburg Lo ft otter 
Independent Organisations in active and/or financial association. 
BUENOS AIRES, Victoria Sailors’ Home. 
ee NATAL, Seamen's Institute and Rest. 
GENOA, Sailors’ Rest. 
HAMILTON, Bermuda, Sailors’ Home. 
LEGHORN, The Seamen’ s Institute. 
NAGASAKI, Sailors’ Home. 
PORT NHAM. F.M.S. Mariners’ Club. 
RIO DE ohn The Salvation Army Sailors’ Home. 
ns Institute. 
ST. GEORGE’ ¢ BRANCn, Bermuda Sailors’ Home. 
TALLINN, Estonia, The Sailors’ Mission. 


Independent Organisations representing the Society. 
ALBANY, Sailors’ Rest. 
ALEXANDRIA, Seamen's Home. 
BOSTON, U.S.A., Sailors’ Rest. 
YMCA. 
, Sailors’ Home 
GEN, Sailors’ Hime and Bethel. 


FINLAND, Finnish Seamen's Mission Stations. 
Mariehamn. 


Vii Repossari. 

Vasa. Mn ea Kotka. 
GEORGETOWN, Young Men's Christian Association. 
GRIMSBY, Fishermen's Bethel. 
GUERNSEY, The aaron +4 s Bethel. 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, Navy League of Canada, Sailors’ Institute. 
HULL, Port of Hull yal s seams Homes. 

The Sailors’ Mission. 
EY, The Sailors’ Rest. 
Finland, The International Sailors’ Mission. 
ailors’ institute. 
" Home. 
" Live Seamen's Friend—Gordon Smith Institute. 
IDEO, The Salvation Army Sailors’ Home. 
NTREAL, Sailors” Institute. 
NEW YORK, The American Seamen's Friend Society. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, The Portland Seamen's Bethel. 
PORT SAID. The Welcome Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home. 
CITY, The Seamen's Institute. 
oi tag 
Brazil. 


ST 
SWANSEA, Sailors’ Home. 
SYDNEY, Cape Breton, Navy panned of Canada Sailors’ Institute. 


A ASS-OBSERVATION'S 
WAR LIBRAB Ys 


embership: (cive figures) and how affeotei by the war: 
ele 


eee ed 2 USE ARVATIO | 


Organisation: Married Women's Association. 


Origins Six Point Group. 


| - | 

Objects ard eetinzs ~ ana noe af ieote by the cengh | The object LS to 
egualise the position between the sexes. 
Meetings - Propaganda. ‘s 

UGficers and how affected by the war: Adversely to begin with - 

sreatly improved now. 
Over 100. 
publication - and how affected by the war: “ 


hat done in the last mrt (New Organisation.) 


heat doing in thie wart Work Parties. 


hat do you fe-l about whet you're doing now: Progressing. 


hat de you think you'll] be deing in « year's tire? 2 
Orgamzatiwons Cri licgsus a Cveseunt mY luanliec~: on 


eaction of menbeéres to presert situation: 


TI 
hat ure worsen feeling about the wary sOTTOR. 


io what extent do women fee] men are resvoneible ior tre «art Almost entirely. 


hat effect does the waering of uniform have on women; Neatness & discipline. 


Loes a women change her opinions when she roee inte unifermi Collectively she 


hehaves exactly like men do under the same conditions. 


hut do you think ebout present fashions; Hats ridiculous. 
hat do you think «veut militery fashions tor womeni 


Good. 


fe you more, oF leés, interestes in fashion than you vere before the war? ~ 


ecoorield 189 Sutherland aveoue . §g 
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S Schofield 8 8.2.40 
4159 Suth rlam Avenue 
W LUNCH: Criteréon, Piccadilly. 


‘ \ 
nd Married Women's Association. 


Present:4o0 women ranging in age from 20 to 65. 


Speakers: Dr Edith Summerskill, MPP. (in the chair) 


ee LODE ARPA Bee Y 


Mrs. Howe Maetin 

Ambrose Thurley, an hon. officer of the Association. 
Dr Summerskill said that these lunches, of which this was thr first of a series, 
should become a featuee of the association. The average marries women believed 


it her duty to dit at home and wait for "him". Afterh 30 years of married life 
she had little contact with an intelligent women. 


"It is becoming fashionable during the war" shr declared "to hold lunch meetings. 
It's one of the best things that has come out of the black-out. We are more or less 
marooned in our own homes these days, and there is a definite demand for these 
meetingé. I hope at the end of the war we shall be able to habe a lunch and take 
the biggest hall in this reskaurant." 

"Women M.P.s are still rewarded as novelties. The old men in the House still 
say to us ‘wouldn't you like to come to a night-Club?7'" What w need to do is to 
raise money to finance more and more women members. Vie want 100 determined women 
in Parliament and then this Bwkg legislation (providing no xngexias clause protecting 
te houswive in the Personal Injuries Bill) couldn't be introduced." 


In introducing Mrs Howe Martin, who spoke in the place of Mrs Pethwick Lawrence 


whe was ill and unablé to appear, Dr Summerskill recalled that she had faxug fought 
for the Suffrage Movement for which she was imprisoned, had been to India 4 times, to 
Jamaica, Syria and in al] cases indentified herself with the woman's cause. She 
was the first woman to be elected on the Middlesex County Vouncil - a feat which Dr. 
Summerskill homoureusly recommended as she said :"I know the reaction of doddering 
old men!" 

WWimning the vote is not freedom in itself," began Mrs. Martin. “It is the 


condition for freedom, the key to opportunity and service. Our job is still waiting 
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te be done." Women, she Said, shovld be treated as human beings and not as 
appendages, and only threugh work would they find salvation. Marriage itself 


was @ften in the nature of a snag. There might be geod biological reasons for 
it, but they must also recognised that it could be a great handifap . It still 
offered the greatest attraction as a substitute for a career. 


"If they (married women) would only come out and stand behidgd this orgas- 


isation we could get a great move on. Since 1860 a woman has had the right te 
wilk out eof her husband's houses It's a pity more hawen't done it. This world 
is still based on masculine values. We have teo much respect for men and their 
values. It is most urgent to get more women into the House ef Yommons.”" 

She went on to suggest that this organisation shotld be registered as a 
Trade Union. 

Referring te the lack of pretection for housewives under the Personal Injuries 
gkaxuze Bill, she declared "We must have absolute equality of insurance" and said 


that anyone would have thought the Yevernment would have previded for mothers, 


fathers and children, but no, it was the houskeeper who was to receive attention. 
Mrs Howe Martin strongly advocated women receiving a share of the family in- 


come. This should be made a matter of law: she should be entitled to it as a worker. 


Mr Ambrose Aha tes Casued considerable amusement by epening his remakrs 


with "Madame Chairman, and Serfs." He said that the season, no doubt, why more 


Was 
women didn't walk out of their husbands houses /that, in lawd their husbands could 


still gue them for damages. He, as a lawyer, had just been fulfilling the unpleasant | 
duty ef bargaining for the price of a women on behalf ef such a husband. He spoke 

eof the valuable work which women haddene, an@d said that with such leadership as 

they had he heped they would build up a better state. Now, he declared, was the 

time for the fmrmation of a new seciety of equality. It was men who made war. 


Seme gesture should bé made by a united England to raise the political status of 
French women, who might be ecenomicaly better off then English woma, tut politically 


Te 


nt 


' ; 
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were much lower. 

Miss Francis, secretary of the Married Women's Association, said that war 
was conducted by men, made by men. As an Association they h d considered the 
complaints made by Ur. Summerskill. The executive committee had asked her to 
form a pelitical sub-committee and by this means the ignorance of women was 
being attacked. Women, up to 100%, were taught that the male mind was the most 
impertant. It was their job to make the woman in the h ome conscious of her 
position. This was iipertant te democarcy as well as simply to women. 

Miasxtxencx sxai saz xz 

Dr Summerskillfead a letter which Miss Francis had received from Mrs. 
Pethwick Lawrence. This outlined a practical fighting pogramme for women in 


the war and was teceived with applause and cheers. 


The first lunch of a memorable series at 
which there will be distinguishec speakers will 
be held at the Criterion, Piccadilly Circus on 
February Sth 1940 at 12.45 p.m. for 1 p.m. 


AS @& person interested, you are specially 
invited to this inaugural lunch at which Dr. dith 
Summerskill, MseP. will preside and Mrs. Pethnwick- 
Lawrence will speak On WOMEN WORKERS IN THE HOP: 


— = 


Tickets 5/- each...Kindly apply 
to 87 Redington Road, Nampstead, N.*. 


Tear here 


I will be present with,....,.,guests at the first 
lunch on February 8th 1940 and enclose &. s. ad. 
for tickets, 


NAMGs . ceseweeess 


AGGLOENS erevccees 
(plock letters) 


‘i! 


The Association of Married Women 


Founded by the Six Point Group. 


Hon. Secretary: Chairman: 
Mrs. PUGH Address: Miss JUANITA FRANCES 


87 Redington Road, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 
Tel.: HAMpstead 5419. 


MARRIAGE IS NEWS 


By LADY RHONDDA. 
(Reprinted by kind permission of “‘ Time and Tide.’’) 


MARRIAGE is in the news just now—which means, of course, that it is in the public mind. 
I am not suggesting that marriage is ever exactly out of the public mind. It is always with us. 
But all the institutions by which our lives are patterned have a way of stepping in and out of 
the spot-light of obvious public attention, and at the moment marriage has stepped into it. 
Perhaps it was Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Marriage Bill which set people thinking and talking about 
it, stirred Conferences into discussions and writers into book production. And Mrs. Woolf’s 
most exciting book, Three Guineas, will certainly provoke endless argument and counter- 
argument, for she has a lot of things to say about wives. Yes, marriage is more than usually 
in the news. 


It is its economic aspect with which at the moment people are most concerned. That is 
not surprising. The surprising thing is that so impossibly anomalous an economic arrange- 
ment as the English marriage of the twentieth century has gone on for so long as it has without 
something being done about it. But the fact is partly that it is uncommonly difficult to tackle 
partly that marriage does work, in spite of it, so amazingly well, on the whole, that we hesitate 


to touch it. 
x * * * x * 
* * x 


Marriage really is of all human institutions the one which most encourages one to believe 
in the future of humanity. It asks standards that one would suppose angels would be hard put 
to it to achieve. It puts each partner defenceless at the other’s mercy, and yet—it works. 
Not always, of course. Many a husband grinds out a life which might have contained freedom 
and beauty in providing for the greedy needs of a cruelly unimaginative partner. Many a sensi- 
tive, kindly man, tied to a selfish, spoilt wife, has his career irretrievably damaged, and his 
chances of usefulness impaired by her callously unreasonable claims on his money, his time, 
his attentions. Many a wife has to watch her children as well as herself going short, because 
she is dependent on the whims of an extravagant and selfish man for their feeding. Or has 
to do violence to every feeling of pride and decency to battle for the money she so desperately 
needs before it shoots down the drain. And yet some thirty per cent. of marriages are not merely 
successful (that is they not only lead on balance to more happiness than could be achieved 
without them): they create a relationship whose beauty is as great as anything which two 
human beings can together create. A beauty which is made manifest and shining so that one 
is conscious of its glow when one meets them. And contrary to the usual jokes (which are mostly 
based on the marriages that never, from the start, had the seeds of beauty in them) it is not an 
evanescent but a durable and a slow-growing beauty. I have seen it—we all have—in its 
fullness after forty years of married life. So that when one partner went, onlookers were not 
merely saddened to know that the other was left to a grey and lonely life, but felt as if some 
tangible beauty had been shattered before their eyes, a lovely vase smashed by the stroke of 
a hammer. 


All the same, the economic arrangements of marriage (and in particular the economic 
position of the married woman) really are quite unnecessarily anomalous—and that in such 
a way as to hurt both husband and wife. The married woman is both the most protected and 
the least protected person in the country. On the one hand she can refuse to do her share of 
the work upon whose just and complete performance the household depends. And she can make 
life such a hell that a man in self-defence can only leave her, and then—even though she is 
perfectly capable of earning her own living—she can claim so considerable a part of his income 
that he is for the rest of his life financially crippled. 


Yes, wives certainly are at once the most privileged and the most defenceless people in 
the community. A bad wife can, as I have said, ruin a kindly husband economically as well 
as in every other way. And yet (an odd paradox) a wife qua wife so long as she lives with her 


husband hasn’t the right to one-halfpenny that she can call her'own, and many a wife even of 
a well-to-do man hasn’t so much as the price of a theatre ticket in her pocket to spend. 


It is a question, of course, whether she ought to have. The fact that two people care 
sufficiently for each other to vow to love and live together to the end of their lives is no par- 
ticular reason why one should make the other a cash allowance. Love is not—and should not 
be—translatable into cash terms. But there are things that are. Housework for example, 
acting as cook and nurse and housekeeper, and a few other things of that sort. At present— 
and that is at bottom what all the present preoccupation with the economic side of marriage is 
about—these services, which have a considerable and an increasing cash value when they are 
performed by any one else in the community, are not in themselves valued at one penny when 
they are performed by a woman in her capacity as wife, although partly by public opinion, 
partly by the law, her position qua wife is sometimes made even unfairly secure (especially if 
she is married to a sensitive and kindly husband) in other ways. 

* * x * * * 
* * * 

What is the solution? Marriage is a close and delicate relationship and not one that 
we can afford to play tricks with or to make too rigid in its economic laws. And it is certainly 
not reasonable to ask that all wives should be paid qua wives because some or even because most 
wives do the housekeeping and the housework, raise the babies and add in a few more jobs 
about the house to fill up their sixteen-hour day. 


How are we to see that the wife who keeps the home cannot be left penniless and defence- 
less at the mercy of her husband’s good-will (even though that good-will operates satisfactorily 
enough in 85 per cent. of the cases, the 15 per cent. left can be pretty hard going) without giving 
the bad wife an even more unfair hold on her husband than she has to-day ? (And also without 
mulcting the husband of a wife who prefers, and may quite wisely prefer, earning money outside 
the home to saving money in it. If a medical man marries a medical woman, for example, 
and both decide to continue their profession, it would certainly not be fair that part of his 
income should be legally hers in addition to what she earns herself.) 


* * * * * * 
* * * 


That is the problem. What is the solution? In part at least, very simple it seems to 
me, really. So simple that I cannot think why it hasn’t been thought of long years ago. What 
we need is an Act empowering any wife who wishes to do so to go to the Courts whilst still living 
with her husband, and directing the magistrate that if (but only if) she can prove that she does 
the whole of the house management and/or housework she is entitled to have allotted to her 
as of right such and such a proportion of her husband’s income (say 75 per cent. maximum) to 
spend on the house, and such and such a further proportion (say 10 per cent. minimum) for her 
own private use and pleasure in lieu of payment for the work she does. 


No wife still living with her husband would go to the Courts? Yes, about one in ten 
thousand pretty certainly would. What’s the use of that? All the use in the world. It would 
seep into the brain of every wife that if she did the wife’s usual job she had a right to be paid 
for it (and that if she didn’t she hadn’t), and it would seep into the brain of every well-meaning, 
but not always intelligently doing, husband in the country that his wife, if she did the house- 
keeping, had a right to such and such a proportion of his income for housekeeping purposes, 
and, for her own private use, not merely to pet-dog privileges, but to a just and definite further 
proportion. And it would—uncommonly quickly—seep into the brain of the selfish husband 
that if he did the dirty on his wife he might find himself exposed in the Law Courts. That law 
might not often be invoked, but it would act as a tremendous protection both to the wife, and 
to the husband, of a bad partner, and silently, inevitably, and very quickly, it would make 
public opinion. Which is exactly what needs doing. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MARRIED WoMEN has been formed to raise the Status of the woman 
whose day’s work is done in her home and to secure for her as good conditions as are enjoyed 
by workers in other spheres in regard to certainty of remuneration, reasonable hours, holidays 
and leisure, health service and protection in old age. 


For further particulars apply to 
THe SECRETARY, 


87 Redington Road, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 
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The Economic Position of the Married 


Woman 


by C. DELISLE BURNS 


Extracts from his book * Civilisation: The Next Step ”’ 


Published by NICHOLSON & WATSON, 8/6 


It may be necessary to note that each marriage is a different experiment in the art of living, 
and that therefore the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. Brown should not be exactly the same as 
the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Existing customs imply too rigid and uniform a 
view of the relationship in marriage, and the defects of the system seem to be largely due to the 
entirely abstract and generalised view of the marriage relationship which ordinary folk allow to 
obstruct their natural impulses. The main defect, where there is a defect, is due to a lack of skill. 


Another aspect of the new conception of marriage arises from the economic situation. It is 
still believed by many simple-minded economists that the husband’s income is earned by him as an 
individual. ‘This implies that the wife is given maintenance and payment for services because of 
the kindness of the husband. But it is economic barbarism to suppose that any income is 
individually earned ; for if the wife makes it possible for the husband so to live as to be able to 
obtain an income, that income belongs jointly to both, and as much by right to her as to him. 


No income is earned by individual effort alone. The person who cooks a man’s meal or 
who drives the train which takes him to work, and indeed those others who do the rest of the work 
of which his own is a part—all these contribute to the single distinguishable service or production 
from which he draws his income. But the general economic theory of social production and social 
income need not be discussed here; for the relation of husband and wife with regard to the 
income received by either or both is different from the relation of master and servant or of workers 
co-operating on the same job. The income of husband and wife, in the new conception of the 
equivalence of men and women, must be treated as one income, equally under the control of both 
partners in the marriage. This is the only solution of a difficulty which some modern writers 
suggest when they say that either the wife is the paid servant or housekeeper, or she must be free to 
earn an income for herself outside the household. It is obviously impossible for any woman to do 
the second unless the bearing and early education of children is regarded as of no importance for 
her. But the relation of a woman to her child is too close for the reformer to urge in the name of 


equality that the child should be left under public care in order that the woman may have 
“‘economic freedom.”’ Indeed it is merely a survival of economic individualism of the crudest kind 
to suppose that a wife cannot have economic freedom unless a separate income of her own is paid 
into her hands. The bearing of children and their early training are not of minor importance to 
the mother. The distribution of income ts of importance: and the solution of the supposed 
difficulty expressed in the phrase “‘ marriage as a trade ’’—that is to say, the idea that a wife cannot 
be free, if the income on which she depends is paid to her husband—is to be found in the 
conception that the income is jointly earned and jointly controlled. But it may be some time 
before we can escape from the economic individualism of the nineteenth century and the 
superstition that only the hand which received the cash is the hand that “* made ”’ it. 


Some few indeed are beginning to perceive and to apply in practice a new principle. In 


marriage at least, husband and wife ought to have equal control and direction of the income spent 
by the family. 


The Married Women’s Association which aims to obtain for the married woman a legal 
share of the family income in return for her service to the home wishes to thank Dr. Delisle Burns 


for so kindly allowing the Association to reprint the above interesting extracts from his book. It 
hopes from time to time to give those of other well-known writers. 


For further particulars apply to: 


SECRETARY 
87, REDINGTON ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


MARRIED WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


HAM. 5419. 87, REDINGTON ROAD, 
N.W.3. 


ARE WIVES SLAVES ? 


Speech of Ambrose E. Appelbe, M.A., LL.D., in his Address to the Married 
Women’s Association says: YES! 


Slavery was theoretically abolished many years ago yet there are two large 
groups of slaves in these delectable Isles at the present day. It is not for me to speak of 
the castaways of our industrial system, the 2,000,000 or so, who, with their families, 
are kept at a bare subsistance level with degradations of various sorts, such as “ signing 
on,’ and the deprivation of the elemental right of slaves that of work. 


I am concerned now with that larger class whose position is certainly one of 
slavery, but whose hard service is often in a fine sense “ perfect Freedom,” they are 
called “‘ married women.”’ 


These slaves are entitled from their masters, to food, a roof and clothing, and 
in exchange they manage his home, bear children and have unlimited hours of labour, 
often of the meanest and hardest kind. If they save on the “ housekeeping money ” 
allowed them, it is, of course, not theirs to keep. Formerly their master was entitled to 
say ‘“‘ what’s your’s my dear is mine, and what is mine is my very own,” but now they have 
the right as some slaves had in ancient Rome to hold property separately from their 


master. They still have no right to any monetary remuneration for their services to their 
Lord and Master. 


In slavery among the ancients the master generally had to make some provision 
for his slaves after his death as otherwise the old worn out slaves might present difficult 
problems for the State. In cases of death after 13th July, 1989, under the Inheritance 
Act, the master here will have to make some provision for his slave, provided she has 
been a good slave. 


The master is still and always has been liable for his slave’s necessities on the 
assumption that the slave is acting as his agent in this respect. Otherwise the slave 
would of course be a burden to the State, but the master is not, as is commonly supposed, 
liable on any other contracts entered into by the slave other than for necessities. 


Until 1989 the master was liable for the slaves negligent acts, such as injuring 
a person while driving a car, but he is now no longer liable for such acts. 
| P.T.O. 


¢ 
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In most cases, as in ancient days, the system of slavery works very well hiesines 
the slave and master have love one for the other. Occasionally however the master, who 
generally has more outside contacts than the slave and therefore becomes better educated 
and develops to a greater extent, tires of the slave, who has perhaps brought children, 
and worked hard and helped to bring cudos and power to her master. The law on this 
subject is rather strange because unless the slave can prove that the master has actually 
had sexual intercourse with someone else, or unless he so persistently hits the slave 
(which he is not now allowed to do) the slave must go on working and being obedient so 
long as the master gives her his roof, sufficient food and clothes. As she bas no money 
it is therefore difficult to escape from her servitude. 


I should mention that the slave has, in view of her service to her master, very 
few of the rights of the ordinary citizen, such as to National Health Insurance; she is 
not even allowed to be a voluntary contributor nor is she entitled to a State Doctor. She 
cannot have a major operation in a hospital without her master’s consent. But the State 
does recognise her use as a bearer of children, and if her master is an insured person he 
is given £2 every time she has a child. If her master is out of work, he is given 5/- per 
week for her keep. 


Her master, of course, is liable to pay income tax, in the upper classes, for all 
the income she makes by her outside labour and is given an allowance in respect of her 
keep. 


Her status of slavery must be indicated, of course, on all legal documents, 
passports etc. 


If any other man interferes with the slave, the master can claim damages 
against the other man, these, of course, vary with the worth of the slave and her powers 
of service and concubinage, recently they have varied between nil and £2,000. 


It has been felt by a small group of thinking people that it would be good for 
everyone concerned if some arrangement were made go that the slave’s work was recog- 
nised by monetary payment and she had equal rights given to those of her master in the 
State Insurance system and generally as a human being or free citizen. 


Governments are very often anxious to please these slaves as they are so useful, 
it is for instance only through them that legitimate children are brought into being. As 
they have recently obtained the political vote (and indeed if their masters have business 
premises two votes) they could probably get whetever they reasonably need. Their 
masters are in some respects also slaves, and perhaps married women will be as broad- 
minded and generous as to help them also to a saner world. 


The Married Women’s Association which aims to obtain for the married woman 
a legal share of the family income in return for her service to the home wishes to thank 
Mr. Appelbe for so kindly allowing the Association to reprint the above article. It hopes 
from time to time to give those of other well-known people. 


For further particulars apply to Hon. Secretary, 87, Redington Road, N.W.3. 


“aRRIED WOMEN'S aSSOtIaTio", 


The first lunch of a memorable series at 
which there will be distinguisheuw speakers will 
be held at the Criterion, Piccadilly Circus on 
Fetruary Sth 1940 at 12.45 p.m. for 1 p.m. 


AS & person interested, you are specially . 
invited to this inaugural lunch at which Dr. Zdith 
Summerskill, M.P. wili preside una Mrs. Pethwick- 
Lawrence will speak o 


n WOMEN, WORKERS. IN The 


Tickets 5/- each: :iKindly apply by 


to 87 


~~ y 


Redington Road, Wampstead, N.#. 3. 
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I will be present with. ......fuests at 
lunch on February 8th 1940 and enc»: 
for tickets. 
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is held every Friday at 2 p.%. 
at 


87 Redington Roma, No'e Fe (Han.§41 ) 
(other days will be arranged later 


To sew and knit garagents and wake other things needed 
for Necessitous Svacuated Children from 
Nete London. 


FO°CKE®S ARE URGENTLY Wik DED 
(Men as wellas Women. ) 


We want Clothing, Boots and Shoes and Weilingtons in 
good condition. 
te meed knitting wool, patterns, needles; aise 
material new and used that can be made up 
into children's garments. 


Also for the dark evenings, we want gases, toyg and 
beoks suitabie fer children. 


If you can come to work on Fridays, come without dday 
If you cannot come on Pridays, ‘phone Han. 5419 saying 


which afternoon you can cose. 
If you have gifts for us, please send then to above 


address and they wiil be gratefuily acknowledged. 


This is an invitation to YOU whether you are a menber 


or not. 
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_ MARRIED WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
—————_—>--—_____——_- 
Telephone: 87 REDINGTON ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD 5419. HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


5th March, 1940. 
Dear Miss Schofield, 


I am sorry for the delay in carrying out your request. 


Herewith is a list of all the women's organisations 
I have in my file. 


; aN 


I do hope you will be able to come to the meetingm rudd & 


Yours sincerely, 


Miss Schofield, 
159 Sutherland Av., W. 9. 


15) 


5.4.40 


Married Women's Asgoé¢iation: 


CGS prin Onn! 

Personal opinion of «eesetenyp - Miss Francis; 

1. What do you think or pacitists: “Inconsistent, incomprehensible. I'm never 
able to unuerstand tneir prémeiple abtnougi 1 i*tsi everybody is really a pacifist 
at heart." 

2e Have you always had this opinion of them? "Yes." 

5. Do you think it a god or bad thing that pacifists area allowed to express 
their opinion? "Good. They should be allowed to do so. They're quite harmless. 
4. Have your own opinions about war changed at all during the last year? "Bo. 
I've always t ought that sometime we should hace to fight. I think that our 
civilisation of partial democracy will lead atentually to the war that will end 
war. This present one may not be the last and we can't yet see when all nations 


will be able to live together peacéfully." 


SS. 504.40 


Mafried Women's Association; 


Is a strictly feminist organisation and as such expresses no opinion on 


pacifists. 
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NECESSITOUS EVACUATED CHILDREN 


mean WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION APPEALS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
A WORK “EVTING to make articles for necessitous 
evacuated children is held every alternate Saturday 
et aeons 4 m, 
at 24 Ladbroke Gardens, Notting H21ll Gate, ¥.il. 


The opening meeting witl be held #n Caturday Jan 27 
: At 2. ple DeMe ° 


Articles of wool, needles and second-hand clothing are 
urgently needed. 


Non-members to the aspociatien most welceéems. 
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MENTAL HEALTH EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


q Chairman: Mrs. MONTAGU NORMAN 


Organisations Represented : 


Central Association for Mental Welfare 24 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
Child Guidance Council LONDON, S.W.1 
National Council for Mental Hygiene 
Association of Mental Health Workers Tel.—Vic. 787415 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E. 27th February 1940 


Miss S.Schofield, 
159. Sutherland Avenue, 
W.o. 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


4hank you for your letter and the 
enclosed literature, 
I will show the questionnaire to our Chairman, Mrs 
Montagu Norman, and ask her if she will fili in it 
for you. 


With regard to the questionnaire which I 
filled in I must stress the point that although I 
wrote it as a member of the Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers the views I expressed were own 
personal ones and therefore must not be accepted as 
representing those of the Association. 
For any information which you want about the Association 
of Psychiatric Workers I mst again refer you to the 
Secretary Mrs Edkins, 22.a. Eton Road, N.W.3. (Note 
change of address) I am quite sure that Mrs Edkins will 
be willing to tell you anything which you want to know. 


4 do hope you have recovered from your attack 
of influenza it seems to be rampant just now. 


Yours sincerely 


Organiser. 
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MENTAL HEALTH EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Mrs. MONTAGU NORMAN 


Organisations Represented : 


Child Guidance Council 
National Council for Mental Hygiene LONDON, 8.W.1 
Association of Mental Health Workers Tel.—Vic. 7874/5 


Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 


Hon. Secretary: Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E. 
14th February 1940 


Miss 8.Schofield, 
159. Sutherland Avenue. 
London. W.9 “SN 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


I am returning your questionnaire. I have 
filled it up in relation to my own professional organisation, 
the Association of Psychiatric Seécial Workers, and the 
views expressed are my own personal ones. 


If you would care to have some more of the 
questionnaires filled up by other members of the Association 
you could write to the Secretary Mrs R.Edkins,2&. 

Devonshire Place, Wl. I am sure you would find her 
co-operative. 


I shall be interested in any further literature 
which you are able to send. 


Yours sincerely 


1.4. Poandand i _ 


Organiser. 
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MASS OBSERVATION 


L. Organisation: 
Ze Origin: fay 


5. Objects and Meetings: and how affected by the war: te 


¢ | ie urrk wey Le. ‘ @ pe eras ; 
peme —F s ~- Lett, oa a : 8g Cary HOME 
4. Officers: and how affected by the war: 

ak pesae~ Lh a/> wm S. 


Se ore 
5. Membership and how affected by the war: Sar off 


6. Publicatiens: and how affected by the war: bn. Gn 
a poneve Cal Ln. 7 Bhs hiarrm ye dient ee 
3 ewe: Se - NS caacecl ,? Reape, wer iw ve a kgnesal 
7. What dene in the last war: a 
{fl,<° . did wat +* - iz - 2 €hyer ne 
8. What doing in this war: i pie” 


you feel about what you're doing now 
dckhacbeba. Rom pamenstek Caredk 2y atttode 
™ 


10. What do you think you'll be pote in a year's time? 


me atom . 
11. React on of members to present situation 


12. Organisation's criticiem of present situation: 
POISE oD haxClenne . 
13. What are wemen feeling about the war? 


14. To whay exetmat €o women feel men are responsible for the war? ' so , 
WA oy~er~ oi ae rE Sin Wee te lan~s. scape " wait 
Llhoawre wt * Gevrerelld_ ~ . Vastaht, ohavwrr oN a pre-he 
15. What effeet does the wearing of uniform have en women? cme etnhaln 
tALse . F . aS 
16. Dees a woman tend te change her epimions when she gets into uniform? 
G enn oh 
17. ee about militsry fashions fer women? 


18. What de you think about present fashions? 
Ceama—te : 


19. Are you more er less interested in fashion than you were before the war? 


Cane plepo pole nore > 
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CHILD GUIDASBE AND 


HIATRIC TREATMENT, 
) MAC TUD GIisv 

Child guidance consists of the psychological treatment of 
children of 16 yrs and under who show a lack of emotional 
adaptation to their environment. This maladaptation may be 
manifested in various ways: by difficulties of behaviour, 
lying, stealing, unmanageahleness, etc., by physical symptoms 
dug to emotional causes such as vomiting, feeding difficulties, 
enuresis , faecal incontinence, etc., failure at school, 
and personality disorders such as undue shyness, day dreaming, 
etc. T hese are but a few of the symptoms which bring 
children to child guidance clinics, 


The method of treatment consists first of all in an 
examination by a doctor who has additional psychological 
qualifications (th psychiatrist) he forms an opinion about the 
child's physical and emotional condition, 

The child is further examined by the educational psychologist 

who is person with educational experience and a training in the 
administration and assessment of intelligence tests. 

She is able to estimate the degree of intelligence which the 
child possesses and to advise alterations in his school routine, 
such as a lower class for a backward child, extra coaching to 
help give confidence, and so forth. She is also able to gain 
insight into the child's personality by observing the manner 

in which he attacks the tasks she sets hin. 

Finally the child's home is visited by the psychiatric social 
worker who forms an opinion of his home life and general 
background , both economic and emotional. It is her task too 
during treatment to gain the co-operati n and understanding 

of the parehts and to help to change their attitudes towards him, 
T hese three persons, working as a team, then pool their finding 
at the Case Yonference and the psychiatrist determines where the 
emphasis of treatment shall be place d on the basis of this 
investigation. 


The first child guidance clinécs in this country 
were opened in 1928, the first to start being the Kast 
London Clinic. The develpment of the work has been greatly 
assisted by the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund of America, 
Clinics have been started in various ways. Some, such as the 
East London and the London Ylinic, have been purely voluntary 
organisations unrelated to any existing organisation and 
getting their funds from subscriptions, fees from patientsa, 
and small grants from local authorities, 
Others have been started in the psychiatric out-patient 
departments of the general hospitals, others again have 
been part of the Education Department of a Local Authority 
as is the case in Birmingham and elsewhere, 
One clinic in London was started in a Settlement House. 
The clinic at the Maudsley 4ospital comes under the L.C.C. 


The aim of child guidance treatment is closely allied 
to that of preventitive medicine. Contd 


(2) 


it is felt that through early recognition and treatment of the 
symptoms already outlined the incidence of psychoneurotic and 
possibly psychotic illness in later life may be reduced, 


Since the outbreak of war 7 clinics have closed entirely 
and at some of the others the full peace time personnel is not 
now available. It is considered that at a period when the stress 
of life is aggravated by the war it is a serious matter that 
services shohld have to be reduced rather than expanded. 

Even before the war further provision for this work was felt to 
be needed in London and in the provinces, tin London specially 
in the Greenwich and Lewha&ham districts. 

At the present time with 60% of the London children back again 
andthe reduction of the school services this need for clinics 
is a very real one. 


The difficulty of providing an adequate service just now is 
first of all financial. Clinics are, in the main, financed from 
voluntary funds, patient's own payments ( very negilipibie) 
and some small grant from the “ocal Authorities. 

Secondly many of the general hospitals find themselves sadly 
short of space owing to A.K.P. encroachments. One or two 
hospitals have had to abandon their clinics on account of this. 
T hirdly there are indications that there may be a shortage of 
psychiatrists as many of them have been drafted off to the 
Services and the E.M.5. 


The Mental Health “mergency Committee, which is a practical 
step toward the amalgamation of the voluntary mental health 
services recommended in the l'eversham Committee's keport 
published this summer, is most anxious to see child guidance 
continued in this emergency and also to insure that standards 
are maintained, It has been possible to help toward this by 
loaning trained workers to help with the problems of the 
Evacuation. The Ministry of Health has poomised to give 
sympathetic consideration to applications for trained workers 
coming from Local Authorities and, in some instances, has 
agreed to pay the salary of such a worker after she has 
demonstrated the value of her work. Such workers work in 
close co-operation with a psychiatrist, where ever there is 
one available, and in some instances they are preparing 
the way for a permanent child guidance service when peace 
Tre turns . 


Conte 


(3) 
The present position in London is summarised belowt- 


Child G uidance Clinics at present open. 


N orth of the River. 


Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency. Team 
Paddington Green Children's Hospital. Psychiatrist only 

St. Charles' Hospital Team 

St. Mary's Hospital Islington. Team 

Tavistock Clinic at Westfield “ollege. T,am 

West knd moopi tad for Nervous Disorders. Psychiatrist only 
West London “ospital Hammersmith. Team 

Victoria Hospital for Children Psychiatrist only 

Bishop Creighton House .«. Team. Keopening in March 

Mile Hospital Team | 

London Hospital Team 

Queen's Hospital for Children Psychiatrist only 

Elizabeth Garrett 4nderson Hospital " . 

St. George's Hospital Team 


South of the Kiver. 


Guy's Hospital. 
The Maudsley Hospital. 


Clinics Vlosed. 


East London ¥ ild G uidance Clinic x 
London Child G uidance Clinic x 

N orth Western Child G uidance Clinic x 
Hospital for Sick Children x 

Middlesex Hospital x 

Bt. “*homas' Hospital 

University College Hospital x 


x Unlikely as @ar as we can see at present to reopen. 
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The question of adult treatment fmrof psychoneurotic and 
psychotic patients must be separated from that of child 
guidance. 

At present in London most of the psychiatric out-patient 
departments are still functioning though on a somewhat 
reduced scale owing to the reduction of personnel. 

Special clinics , such as the Tavistock and the Isntitute 
of Psychoanalysis are still open though sometimes in other 
quarters. 

The Maudsley “ospital has just reopened its out-patient 
department though the in-e-patient department still remains 
closed . This is a loss as it means that volunary 
in-patient treatment for psychoneurotic patients is 
curtailed. 

It is not possible to give ang exact picture of present 
favilities for in-patient treatment for psychotic patients 
as certain of the mental hospitals have been evacuated and 
turned into War Emergency Hospitals. It is true to say 
that this evacuation of mental hospitals has caused a considerable c¢ 
degree of hardship as the patients have been scattered and much of t 
the social work and after care which was devoted to settling 

them in the outside world after discharge has hsd to be 

curtailed, 


The question of present accommodation for voluntary 
patients in mental hospitals is being investigated. 
This voluntary treatment was such a feature of the Mental 
Treatment Act of 1929 arid has been continually advocated 
by the Board of Yontrol, it means that patients can get 
treatment without the stigma of certification and is a 
great step toward getting mental illness regarded as an 
illness rather than as something to be ashamed of and 
someting to hide. It is knwn that voluntary in-patient 
treatment is greatly curtailed in Middlesex, it is 
available in London but the closing of the inepatient 
department of the Maudsley does to a certain extent affect 
the position here, 


The Mental Health Emergency Committee is interested 
in all forms of mentalhealth social work and its consistent 
policy is to urge the continuance and expansion of this 
to help to meet the added strains of these dark days. 


DHHe 
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viilbins HEALTH EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Mrs. MONTAGU NORMAN 


Organisations Represented : 


Central Association for Mental Welfare 24 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
Child Guidance Council LONDON, S.W.1 
National Council for Mental Hygiene 
Association of Mental Health Workers Tel.—Vic. 7874/5 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E. Sth February 1940. 


Miss &.Schofield, 
159. Sutherland Avenue, 
W.9. 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


I enclose the pamphlet about the work of my Committee 
which I neglected to give you after our talk today. 


You will see that our Chairman is Mrs Montagu Norman, 
the Committee is made up of representatives of the 
constitutent bodies and a representative of the Board of 
Control. I feel that it is not necessary to send you a full 
list of the members of the committee as you have the list 
of the constitutent bodies. 


The address I promised you is* Miss D.McClellan 
Federation of Business and Professional Wemen, 20 Regents St. W.1 
I thigk you may find that they have information which may 
be useful to you. 


Yours sincerely 
ns 
Organiser. 


MENTAL HEALTH EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE 


With the object of placing at the disposal of Local 
Authorities facilities for specialised assistance in carry- 
ing on their Mental Health Services during war, 
the Mental Health Emergency Committee has prepared 
a Register of Full-time Salaried Social Workers in the 
Mental Health field, as well as a Supplementary 
Register of part-time and Voluntary Workers. By using 
these Registers in the same way as they will use the 
Register of Medical Practitioners established by the 
Central Emergency Committee of the British Medical 
Association, Local Authorities and others will be able 


to make immediate contact with workers to meet the 
needs of their areas. 


A Clearing House of Information has been set 
up by the Committee in respect of both adults and 
children whose medical and social history is already 
known. Information will thus be made available to 
Local Authorities, organisations, friends and relatives 
so that individual cases moving from one area to another 
can be put in touch with the right sources of assistance. 


Even in peace there have been few Clinics for 
Mental Treatment, for Child Guidance, or Institutions 
and Homes for those unfitted for community life. In 
war, with a need incalculably increased, such services 
are still further curtailed. Social services are, there- 
fore, all the more urgently needed. 


The Mental Health Emergency Committee has 
been formed of representatives of the National 
Organisations for Mental NHealth—the Central 


Association for Mental Welfare, the Child Guidance 
Council, the National Council for Mental Hygiene, 


the Association of Mental Health Workers, and the 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 


The above activities form part of the co- 
ordinated policy of preparation and action which the 
Committee is formulating. This policy is laid down 
for the assistance of the appropriate Government 
Departments, of Local Authorities, of the community 
in general, and of individual cases of mental and 
nervous disturbance among adults and children in 
time of national emergency. 


The opinion has been widely expressed that one 
of the most serious problems to be faced will be the 
severe emotional disturbance induced among the 
civilian population by the strain of modern warfare. 


In these circumstances, the Committee is at 
present concentrating its attention on the preser- 
vation and development of those social services con- 
nected with Mental Health which have for so long 
fulfilled a valuable function in peace-time. That this 
work is officially recognised as an integral part of both 
State and voluntary efforts in the Mental Health field 
is demonstrated by the inclusion of full-time salaried 
social workers in the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions issued by the Ministry of Labour. 


The Committee is convinced that special help and 
assistance by experienced social workers in the Mental 
Health field will be needed among :— 


Unstable and unbalanced mental defectives whose care 
and control by their own families may easily become 
impossible. 


Individuals suffering from nervous and mental disorders 
living in their own homes or at work, or billeted under 
new conditions, who may by their emotional reactions 
produce serious difficulties in an already disturbed 
environment. 


Cases of nervous breakdown arising out of war con- 
ditions for whom treatment is to be provided at special 
Clinics. 


Unbalanced and unstable individuals, including young 
girls, often of subnormal mentality, who flock to munition 
works and haunt military camps. 


The whole group of “problem” children of the type 
dealt with in Child Guidance Clinics. 


Epileptic children with minor fits, but showing typical 
temperamental difficulties. 


The emotional disturbances of wartime will bear 
specially hardly on nervous and unstable children, 
whose inexperience will make it difficult for them to 
foresee and fortify themselves against unexpected 
emergencies, and many of whom have been evacuated 
from their own homes and surroundings. The break 
up of family life, the absence of the tather, etc., were, 
as those of us who worked among them in the last 
war will remember, sources of great unhappiness and 
danger to children; evacuation to other homes and 
surroundings will accentuate those dangers. 


The Committee is therefore giving special 
attention to the position of children. They are con- 
vinced that shortly after evacuation the services of 
Educational Psychologists and Psychiatric Social 
Workers will be urgently needed. They have 
accordingly approached the Billeting Authorities, 
Education Authorities in England and Wales, and the 
Voluntary Organisations concerned in the care of 


billeted children, with constructive suggestions on the 
possible methods of dealing, apart from Institutions 
and Homes, with “ difficult ”, problem, epileptic, and 
defective children arising in the receiving areas. 


The Committee will be glad to hear of any 
individual cases in which help or advice is desired. It 
may not always be possible to give such help direct, 
but an endeavour will be made to provide information 
as to the nearest organisation or social worker with 
specialised knowledge of Mental Health problems to 
whom the matter may be referred. 


Further information may be obtained from: 


Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E., 
Hon. Secretary, 
Mental Health Emergency Committee, 
24, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 7874/5. 
September, 1939. 


Watferd Printers Limited, 58 Vicarage Road, Watford, Herts. 


MENTAL HEALTH EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Mrs. MONTAGU NORMAN 


Organisations Represented : 
Central Association for Mental Welfare 24 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
Child Guidance Council LONDON, S.W.1 
National Council for Mental Hygiene 
Association of Mental Health Workers Tel.—Vic. 7874/5 


Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E. 


Miss &.Schofield, 
159. Sutherland Avenue, 
W.9. 


lst February 1940 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


I am so sorry to hear of your trouble and 
send you my dee; sympathy. 


I am keeping an appointment for you on 
Thursday, the 8th, at 11.50. 


Yours sincerely _ 
>. teandeodle— 


Organiser. 
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MENTAL HEALTH EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Mrs. MONTAGU NORMAN 


Organisations Represented : 


Central Association for Mental Welfare 24 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
Child Guidance Council LONDON, S.W.1 
National Council for Mental Hygiene 
Association of Mental Health Workers Tel.—Vic. 787415 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Evelyn Fox, C.B.E. 26th J amuarys, 1940. 


Miss Stella Schofield, 
159, Sutherland Avenue, 
Wee 


Dear Madan, 


Miss Fox is unfortunately away ill at present, so I 
em writing to acknowledge your letter to her of the 24th. 


In her absence the Committee's Organiser, Mrs. 
Hardcastle, will be glad to have a talk with you, but I am 
afraid she has to be away in the provinces during the early 
part of next week. If it were convenient for you to come 
here, however, about 11.50 a.m. on Thursday next, February lst, 
on will be hear then and will give you all the information 
8 Cane 


Yours faithfully, 


Assistant Secretary. 


WO Boy, Qed QA Lots, 


’ MARRIED WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Our Immediate Aims :— 
1. To obtain a legal monetary recognition for the wife’s services in the home. 
2. A National Health service for the married woman. 


3. To make marriage a real partnership by improving the status of all women. 
Will you help by becoming a member ? 
Have you any time to help the work ?_. 
Name 


Address 


Annual Associate member 3/6d. Annual Patron Member £1 le. Od. 
Full Membership 10/-. 


Cheques and postal orders should be made out to the Married Women’s Association. 
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MOTHER'S UNION. 


ent "The Mothers' Union is the largest company of Christian women 

e world has ever known and numbers now over half a million members. 
It was started in the Winchester Diocese in 1876 by Mary Elizabeth Sumner, 
wife of the Rev. George H. Sumner, Rector of Old Alresford, later bishop 
of Guildford, for the wives and mothers living in the village. In 1886 it 
became a Diocesan organisation and rapidly spread to other Dioceses." 

(See pamphlet A "The Mothers’ Union. What is it?" para. 1 et seq.) 


Objects: L. To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage. " 

2« To awaken in all Mothers a sense of their great responsibility 
in the training of their boys and girls - the Fathers and Mothers 
of the Future. 

Oo. To organise in every place a band of Mothers who will unite 

in prayer, and seek by their own example to lead their families 

in purity and holiness of life. 


"In the words ‘to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage'the Mothers’ 
Union affirms the Christian principle of the permanence of the 
relaticnship between husband and wife. (See pamphlet B - Central 
Objects.) 


Meetings; Held at least once a month. Continuing during war. In some cases 
it has been found necessary to meet in members’ houses when local halls 
have been taken over by military or A.R.P. authorities. 


Officers: Central President: Mrs. Theodore Woods. 
Central Secretary: Mrs. Remson Ward 
Assistant Sec.: Miss D.J. Tugwell 


Mrs. Ward represents the Mothers Union on the executive of the W.V.S. She 
also represeneted her organisation on the Women's Group on Problems Arising 
from Evacuation but resigned, not through lack of interest in the work, but 
because she felt there was no useful con ribution which Mothers Union members 
could make; the committee waz is la gely engaged in practical schemes of 
feeding evacuated children, and artanging nursery classes. 


Membership; Latest figures: 615,065 of whocm 

79,748 are Overseas. 

11,173 branches in Eng. Wales and Ireland 
5, 712 branches Overseas. 


Ordinary and Associate Membership is not restricted to Members of the 
Church of England or of Churches in Commnion therewith. 

Ordinary membership is open to Married women 

Associate membership is open to Unmarried women. (See Pamphlet B for this 
and fuller explanation.) 


Publications: The Mothers’ Union Journal - Quarterly, 1s 
Mothers In Council - Quarterly, ls ld. 
The Workers' Paper - Monthly, 24 
Circulation mostly to members and unafi ected by the war. 
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Rxkracktsxgive 
What Doing in the War 


As an organisation they undertake no specific war workp but carrying on whth 
their meetings, welcoming evacuees and generally radiating the Christian 
gospel. Extracts from their publications give the best idea of their attitude. 


They are fond of drawing spiritual lessons from wartime circumstances. For 
example - "And, in the midst of so much which grieves, and saddens, and 

thr atens to 'black-out' all joy, there are to be found similar sources of 
light and peace and joy, proving to those who will] use them to the full that 
God does not leave Himself without witness, that there is ever for the 
Christian, howev r humble and unworthy, a Light shining into the 'black-out', 
which no 'black-out' can quench." (The Mothers' Union in War-Time - p. 9 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL, March 1940.) 


Again - "May I, as one who lives in London, venture to offer you at this time of 
stress and strain a little parable, suggested by a sight very dear to Londoners - 
our Barrage Babdtoons. There they are, hundreds of them, keeping steady height 
up in the sky because they are filled with air lighter than that which we breathe 
below. How beautiful they are on a clear day, as, like silver lamps over our 
grey city, they reflect the light of the sun! If they had eyes how far they 
could see, for their horizon is vastly wide compared with ours.' Is not this a 
picture of FAITH? .. .. . Our Balloons are clumsy, colourless objects when 
deflated and on the ground, but as they rise up into the sunlight they become 
¢hings of glory and beauty, and in them swe see “the shining of a defence" "for 
upon all the glory shall be a defence." (Is&iah lv. 5.) Se we, if filled with 
the Spirit, can rise and come nearer to the Presence of God and He will enable 
us to reflect His glory and shine in His light. Faith soars hand in hand with 
Trust." (The Shining of a Defence - p. 1 THE MOTHEKS' UNION JOUKNAL, March 1940) 


Another quoatation from "The Mothers' Union in War-Time” outlim s the effect 

of evaguation: "The work of the Mothers' Union may never find its way into 

any history book, but perhaps no insignificant place willbe found for its 
war-work in the annals kept by the most human of all the saints, »t Peter! 

What is that work: ‘fo many it is a very different joby of work from what it 

was: we no longer fly gbout from place to place delivering our red-hot speeches 
to audiences, app eciative or otherwise: Life is thick with things to do and 
work to undertake, not at all ot our own choos ng, not at all to our particular 
taste. ahere must be many whe made preparations, at tever heat, and much in- 
convahnhence, to reveive an influx of evacuatec cniidren; who looked upon their 
preparations and saw that they were good. And nobody camez! Other demands 

were made for which we were not prepared; perhaps mothers and babies came and 
everything had to be changed: perhaps we were called upon to serve on imnumer- 
able Committees for which we felt we had no talent and knw we had no liking: 

or we had to ddce most difficult and exhausting domestic problems with straitened 
means: or, worst of all, wehave ourselves been evaucated persons and have felt 

a burden on other peopte, invaders of their homes and their home lite. And so 
we might conclude that all our Mothers8 Union work has ‘gone West for the duration'; 
but that is the reverse ot the truth. The trugh is that all our training as 
Mothers' Union members had been, is being, put to the acid test of reality, and 
wht worth of our mmbership not only of the Mothers' Union, but of the Church of 
Christ is being proved." The article continues in spiritual vein to suggest 
questions which members should ask themselves about their own behavious in new 


conditions. “Are wek making the best of our evaucee visitors? .. does my husband. 


a 
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if I am lucky enought to have one at home, find me a companionable person? 
or am I so engrossed in war work that he does not count?" 


Writing of the Branch work, the writers continues: "Is all work at a stand 
still there? are there so many clothes, comforts, bandages, splints, 
bed-stocking,s to be made, so many parcels to be done up that no specifically 
Mothers' Union work can be done? Certainly not. From town and country 

the accounts which reach me tell the same story, that the Mothers8 Union is 
being a real anchor for the souls of its members. The attendance at, the 
demand for, meetings for prayer and intercession are greater than before: 
the desire for opportunity for thingkin of spiritual things is keener." 
Problems suggestedfor tackifr ¢g at branch meetings are: 

1. “hy does God allow war? 

2e Can 1 be a Christian and not be a Pacifist? 

6. What can I do to bring Peace nearer? 

4. What can overcome the fear and terror which attack me? 

5. What is the use of Prayer? 


6. How ought we to Pasty? 


She continues: “War has, to some ectent, unloosened our tongues, and, provided 
that we are in a sympathetic atmosphr, we are more ready to speak and to 
express out throughts. Where the meetings for prayer are not held in Church, 
discussions of this kind may well precede the time for prayer, and the matters 
discussed can, from time to time, provide the tasis for the prayers which 

féllowl “ SEmphasising the necessity of continut’ng their teaching, the 

writer concludes her article: "War is terrible, devastating, abhorrent, 

awe-ful, but it may prove ‘the beginning of travail’: we will lift up out 

heads and with eager hearts seek and work for the birth in England of a religion 
more rich, more alive, having been tested in the furnace of affliction. We 

shall each need to question ourselves narrowly about our faith, our doubts, our 
uncertainties, to take counsel with those who know more about God and His Son 
Jesus Christ than we do, to build up our faith by wise reading and faithful pray- 
ing, so that we may be guides, humble guides but still guides, to those who are 
in darkmess or in the twilight of uncertainty. If we will do this then the 
Mothers' Union will have taken its part in this War Emergency to prepare for a 
future which, though very hard and difficult, may yet be a time when the policies 
of nations shall be grounded upon the eternal verities of Love, Mercy, and 
Truth found in the worship of Christ Jesus, Our Leeda?" 


An article om "On the Home Front", p 20 MOTHERS IN COUNCIL contains some 
interesting comments on air-raid wardens, evacuation stories, attitude towards 
ga s-makks. 
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The Mothers’ Union. What is it? 


— Mothers’ Union is the largest company of Christian women that 

the world has ever known and numbers now over half a million 

members. It was started in the Winchester Diocese in 1876 by 

Mary Elizabeth Sumner, wife of the Rev. George H. Sumner, Rector of 

Old Alresford, later Bishop of Guildford, for the wives and mothers living 

in the village. In 1886 it became a Diocesan organisation and rapidly 
spread to other Dioceses. 


In 1896 the Central Council of the Mothers’ Union was formed, with 
Mrs. Sumner as its first President, and a Central Office was taken in the 
Church House, Westminster. Since that time the Mothers’ Union has 
gone out into almost all lands. It is fully organised in the Dominions of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa ; in India and all British 
possessions ; while it is actively operating in many missionary dioceses 
in China, Japan, Corea, Persia, Madagascar and other countries. It has 
now a Central House built by its members near the Church House 
in Westminster, known as The Mary Sumner House, and opened in 1925 
by H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. 


Why do these Christian women unite together? It is because they 
realise how great is the work God has given them to do as home-makers 
and how unable they are to do it in their own strength. They join together 
to ask for the special grace which He has promised to give to those who 
seek for it in Faith. 


The Mothers’ Union has Three Central Objects which every member 
must accept. 


The First Object is 
TO UPHOLD THE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE, 


which means the acceptance of the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ 
concerning Holy Marriage and the faithfulness unto death required of 
all Christians in the marriage relationship. It must be understood that 
the marriage vow is indissoluble, a long word which means “ incapable 
of being broken.” 


The Mothers’ Union tries to help each of its members to be a good 
wife and a true help-meet to the man to whom, for better or for worse, she 
is united till death them do part. 


The Second Object is 


TO AWAKEN IN ALL MOTHERS A SENSE OF THEIR GREAT 
RESPONSIBILITY IN THE TRAINING OF THEIR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—THE FATHERS AND MOTHERS OF THE FUTURE. 


Those who join the Mothers’ Union must remember that while parents 
should provide their children with good training and education of body 
and mind, their first duty is to bring them up in the love and fear of God 
and try to fit them for the Kingdom of Heaven of which they were made 


[y. T. 0. 


inheritors in Holy Baptism. The Mothers’ Union provides special help 
to mothers in the spiritual and mora! training of their children, in infancy, 
childhood and youth. 


The Third Object is 


TO ORGANISE IN EVERY PLACE A BAND OF MOTHERS WHO 
WILL UNITE IN PRAYER AND SEEK BY THEIR OWN EXAMPLE 
TO LEAD THEIR FAMILIES IN PURITY AND HOLINESS OF LIFE. 


The women who would make Christian homes should be women of 
prayer, learning to become intimate personal friends—as were those sisters 
at Bethany of old—of the Divine Son of Mary, to Whom they can confide 
all the worries and difficulties of life as they arise. His strength will be 
the support of those whose trust is placed in His sympathy and power. 


To join the Mothers’ Union and continue a faithful member may 
require some effort, but it is well worth while. 


Membership in the Mothers’ Union is open to married women :— 


(1) Who have been baptised, affirm their belief in the principle of infant 
baptism, and undertake to bring their children (if any) to Holy 
Baptism. 

(2) Who accept the teaching contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 

(8) Who are faithful to their marriage vows. 

(4) Who declare their adherence to the Three Central Objects. 


Every member, on taking the Card of Membership, acknowledges 


That by her marriage vows she has pledged herself to love, to help and 
to be faithful to her husband till death them do part. 


That her children have been made Members of Christ in Holy Baptism, 
and dedicated body and soul to His Service, and that it is her duty so 
to train them that they may continue His faithful Soldiers and Servants 
unto their lives’ end. 


Every member in the Mothers’ Union will endeavour :— 


To be steadfast in Prayer and Bible Reading and to teach her children 
to be the same 


To lead her family to hallow God’s Day, to worship regularly in His House 
of Prayer, and to study the Holy Christian Faith. 

To defend her home from the dangers of intemperance, betting, gambling, 
bad language and other evils, and to teach obedience, self-control, 
truthfulness and honour. 


Official Workers i.e., Members of Central and Diocesan Councils, 
of Central, Diocesan, Deanery and Branch Committees and Central and 
Diocesan Speakers must be members of the Church of England or of a 
Church in communion therewith. 


N.B.—A Branch of the Mothers’ Union may only be started with the 
consent of the Incumbent and must be carried on in accordance with 
his wishes. 


All members at Home and Overseas pay a tribute of sixpence a year. 


Price 2s. 3d. gt 100, ee , from THe Moruers’ Union, The Mary Sumner House, Tufton 
estminster, S.W. 1; Printed by Warren & Son Ltd., Winchester. 
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GRATIS 
THE MOTHERS’ UNION 7° 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1928) IS] fu 


GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 


CENTRAL OBJECTS. 
1. To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage.* 


2. To awaken in all Mothers a sense of their great responsibility 
in the training of their boys and girls—the Fathers and 
Mothers of the Future. 


8. To organise in every place a band of Mothers who will unite 
in prayer, and seek by their own example to lead their 
families in purity and holiness of life. 


* In the words “to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage” the Mothers’ Union 


affirms the Christian principle of the permanence of the relationship 
between husband and wife. 


INCORPORATION. 


The Mothers’ Union is incorporated by Royal Charter as a 
Church of England Society, under the patronage of the Archbishops 
and the Bishops at home and beyond the seas. 


CONSTITUTION. 
The Constitution was first drawn up in 1896, revised in 1912, 
and again in 1926 when the Royal] Charter was granted. . 


All Official Workers and S ers must be Members of the 
Church of England or of a Church in Communion therewith. 
(See Constitution, Bye-law 5 and Regulation 1.) 


A Parochial Branch may only be started with the consent 
of the Incumbent and must be carried on in accordance with 
his wishes. (See Constitution, Part 8,‘Regulation 15.) 


ORDINARY AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. Ordinary and 
Associate Membership is not restricted to Members of the 
Church of England or of Churches in Communion therewith. 


ORDINARY MEMBERSHIP is open to Married women : 


1. Who have been baptized, affirm their belief in the principle 
of infant baptism, and undertake to bring their children (if any) 
to Holy Baptism. 


2. Who accept the teaching contained in the Apostles’ 


8. Who are faithful to their Marriage Vows. 


4. Who declare their adherence to the Three Central Objects 
set out in Clause 2 (B) of the Royal Charter. 


P. T. O. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP is open to Unmarried womien 
who are interested in the Objects and Work of the Society and 
possess the same qualifications, so far as they are applicable, 
as are required for Ordinary Membership. 

Any person as to whose a Decree of Dissolution 
has been pronounced by, a Court Sn jurisdiction, or 
who shall during the ifetime of a former wif e, marry a 
ni revious marriage has been so dissolved, shall be ineligible 

pig mores Ordinary or Associate Member of the Society, 
ad 4 6 mber, shall cease ipso facto to be a Member. 
(Bye-law 6.) 

As the first Object is to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage, it 
is not possible to admit unmarried Mothers to the Mothers’ 
Union. (Regulation 5.) 


In cases where the marriage relation has been forestalled, one 
year at least of faithful married life shall elapse before admission 
to Membership in the Mothers’ Union. (Regulation 6.) 

Bearing these principles in mind, it will be seen how important 
it is that strict enquiry should always be made as to the suitability 
of any Candidate before admission. 


There shall be a period of preparation of not less than three 
months before admission to the Mothers’ Union. Any exception 
to this rule ‘must be ‘sanctioned by the Central President, or by 
the President of a Federated Council Overseas, or by the General 
President for Ireland. (Regulation 8.) 


It is intended that p tion. should include personal 
instruction by the Enrolling Member of each prospective Member. 
The Card of Membership (the wording of which is copyright) 


is authorised by the Central Council for use throughout the 
Mothers’ Union. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


Admissions to Membership should where possible be conducted 
by the Incumbent in Church ; Candidates being presented by the 
Branch Enrolling Member. The authorised Form of Admission 
should be ‘used. 

pee Diocesan ven “° make its own rule as to its 
local o isation as long as these are in the 
Constitution, but shall use the following titles tor us tedanel 
and Branch Workers as determined by the Central Council. 
The head of a Rural Deanery shall be called “The Presiding 
Member ” and the head of a ‘Branch shall be calling “The 
Enrolling Member.” (Regulation 13.) 


When it is desired to start a Branch of the Mothers’ Union 

application should be made to the Central Secretary, The 

Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, who 

will forward a sample packet (price 1/-) of Mothers’ Union 

Literature, with any further information required, and. put the 
applicant in touch with the Secretary for her Diocese. 


Diocesan Secretary 
Published by Tae Morners’ Union, The Mary Sumner House, Westminster, 8.W. 1 
Printed by Warren & Son, Lid.. Winchester 
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For General Parochial Distribution. 


Containing Specimen of Member's Card. 


THE MOTHERS’ UNION. _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1926.) 


All about the Mothers’ Union 


‘“‘An army of good Mothers is the strongest preventive agency in the world.”’ 


The Objects of the Mothers’ Union are :— 
1.—To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage.* 


2.—To awaken in all Mothers a sense of their great 
responsibility in the training of their boys and girls—the 
Fathers and Mothers of the Future. 

38.—To organise in every place a band of Mothers who will - 
unite in prayer and seek by their own example to lead 
their families in purity and holiness of life. 


* In the words “To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage," the Mothers’ Union 
pos pa * the Christian principle of the permanence of the relationship between husband 
e. 


Thousands of mothers in all lands have joined the Mothers’ Union, 
and many questions are naturally asked by interested enquirers. 


Is there any pledge to be taken? Those who join must try 
to uphold the Objects, to make for themselves a rule of life in 
accordance with the principles of the Mothers’ Union, and to pray 
daily the Mothers’ Union Prayer. 


What is the Object of the Mothers’ Union? To bind 
together wives and mothers who will uphold the beauty and holiness 


and life-long tie, of Marriage. To raise the tone of the country through 
its homes, that another generation may be sent forth, brought up 
in the fear and love of God, through the teaching and training of the 
children by their mothers. 


Who may join? Married women— 
(1) Who have been baptised, affirm their belief in the principle 
of infant baptism, and undertake to bring their children (if 

) any) to Holy Baptism. 
\ (2) Who accept the teaching contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 

(3) Who are faithful to their Marriage Vows. 

(4) Who declare their adherence to the Three Central Objects, 

Associate Membership is open to unmarried women who are 
interested in the objects and work of the Society and possess the same 
qualifications, so far as they are applicable, as are required for Ordinary 
Membership. 


Any person as to whose marriage a Decree of Dissolution has been 
pronounced by a Court of competent jurisdiction, or who shall during 
the lifetime of a former wife marry a person whose previous marriage 
has been so dissolved, shall be ineligible as an Incorporated, Ordinary 
or Associate Member of the Society, and if a Member, shall cease ipso 
facto to be a Member. (Bye-Law 6.) 

As the first Object is to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage, it is not 
possible to admit unmarried Mothers to the Mothers’ Union. (Regula- 
tion 5.) 

In cases where the marriage relation has been forestalled one year 
at least of faithful married life shall elapse before admission to seember 
ship in the Mothers’ Union. (Regulation 6.) 


_ That there shall be a period of preparation of not less than three 
months before admission to the Mothers’ Union. Any exception to this 
rule must be sanctioned by the Central President, or by the President 
of a Federated Council, or by the General President for Ireland. 
(Regulation 38.) 

It is intended that preparation should include personal instruction 
by the Enrolling Member of each prospective member. 


After the period of preparation a Card of Membership is given by the 
Incumbent at an Admission Service, when the following questions are 
asked :— 


**Do you wish to belong to the Mothers’ Union ? ”’ 
Answer—** I do.” 


“Will you try as far as possible to uphold the Objects faithfully, 
by your example and influence, and to pray daily the Mothers’ Union 
Prayer ?” 

Answer—*“* I will try to do so, God helping me.” 


The two Sacraments as ‘“* generally necessary to salvation’ are 
referred to on the Card. Members are reminded of the importance 
of Holy Baptism. Members who have been confirmed, or are desirous 
to be confirmed are reminded of the importance of Holy Communion. 

The Incumbent will decide whether the Branch in his parish shall 
be limited to Communicant Members of the Church of England, or of 
a Church in communion therewith. 

It is the duty of parents to see that their children are taught “ the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and all other 
things a Christian ought to know and believe for his soul’s health.” 
The Church Catechism should be considered an essential part of 
Christian Education. | 

Fathers and Mothers should pray with their children, teach them 
to love and value the Word of God, and worship together regularly 
with them in His House. 

Every Member is asked to undertake some definite, individual 
work in connection with the Mothers’ Union and to encourage her 
friends to join the Society. 


The following is a copy of the Card of Membership :— 


The Objects. 
1.—To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage.* 


2.—To awaken in all Mothers a sense of their great responsibility 


in the training of their boys and girls—the Fathers and Mothers of 
the Future. 


38.—To organise in every place a band of Mothers who will unite 


in prayer and seek by their own example to lead their families in 
purity and holiness of life. 


* In the words “To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage,’’ the Mothers’ Union 


or pow the Christian principle of the permanence of the relationship between husband 
an e. 


The Mothers’ Union Prayer to be said daily. 


LORD, fill us with Thy Holy Spirit, that we may firmly believe 

in Jesus Christ, and love Him with all our hearts. Wash our 
souls in His Precious Blood. Make us to hate sin, and to be holy in 
thought, word and deed. Help us to be faithful wives and loving 
mothers. Bless us and all who belong to the Mothers’ Union, unite 
us together in love and prayer, and teach us to train our children for 
Heaven. Pour out Thy Holy Spirit on our husbands and children. 
Make our homes Homes of Peace and Love, and may we so live on 


earth, that we may live with Thee for ever in Heaven ; for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE that by my marriage vow I have pledged myself 
to love, to help and to be faithful to my Husband till death us do part. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE that my children have been made Members of 
Christ in Holy Baptism, and dedicated body and soul to His Service, 
and that it is my duty so to train them that they may continue His 
faithful Soldiers and Servants unto their lives’ end. 


For Communicant Members. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE that it is my privilege and duty to receive the 
Holy Communion regularly and faithfully, and to lead my children to 
Confirmation. 


(;= grant that I may so use the means of Grace, that united to 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and being continually 
strengthened and refreshed with the Spiritual Food of His most Blessed 
Body and Blood I may fulfil my duty as a faithful wife and a wise 
and loving Mother in the power of the Holy Spirit, 


I Witt ENDEAVOUR By Gop’s HELP :-— 


* To be, myself, steadfast in Prayer and Bible reading and to teach 
my children to be the same. 


To lead my family to hallow God’s Day, to worship regularly in ~* 
His House of Prayer, and to study our Holy Christian Faith. 


To defend my home from the dangers of intemperance, betting, 


gambling, bad language and other evils, and to teach obedience, self- 
control, truthfulness and honour. 


God grant that the Presence of our Lord Jesus Christ may be a 
glowing reality in my home. 


“TI can do all things through Curist which strengtheneth me.” 


A Tribute of 6d. a year is asked of each Member, and 1d. of this 
Tribute belongs to the Central Fund. The remaining 5d. is divided 
between the Branch and Diocesan Funds of the Mothers’ Union 
according to Diocesan arrangement. All sums given over and above 
the 6d. Tribute are voluntary and known as Subscriptions. 


The Magazines published by The Mothers’ Union are as follows :— 


The Mothers’ Union Journal (without Diocesan Cover, 
quarterly, 14d.); this should be taken by every Member. 


Mothers in Council (quarterly, 1s. 1d. post free) deals with the 
current topics of the day. 


The Workers’ Paper (monthly, 24d. post free), to be obtained 
from the Mothers’ Union, The Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. It is most important that every Presiding and 
Enrolling Member, Speaker, and Committee Member, should obtain a 
copy of this as the official organ of the Society and the direct means 
of communication between all Workers and the Central Office. 


For further information about the Mothers’ Union, apply to the 
Enrolling Member of the Branch in you parish (if there be one) or 
to the Mothers’ Union Diocesan Secretary, whose name and address 
will be found in the ‘* Official Handbook,” or can be obtained from 
The Central Secretary, The Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


—— 
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How to Start a Branch of the 
Mothers’ Union. 


THE MOTHERS’ UNION is a Church Society for Wives and 
Mothers to promote the following Objects :— 


1. To uphold the Sanctity of Marriage.* 


2. To awaken in all Mothers a sense of their great responsi- 


bility in the training of their boys and girls—the Fathers 
and Mothers of the Future. 


8. To organise in every place a band of Mothers who will 
unite in prayer and seek by their own example to 
lead their families in purity and holiness of life. 


* In the words *‘ to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage”’ The Mothers’ 
Union affirms the Christian principle of the permanence of the relation- 
ship between husband and wife. 


The Mothers’ Union, as a Church Society, can only be organised 
in a Diocese with the approval of the Bishop. Every Diocese 
in England, Wales and Ireland has now a Mothers’ Union Diocesan 
Council, with a President and Secretary, and the Bishop as its 
Patron. Over 100 Dioceses Overseas have similar Mothers’ Union 
organisation. The Scottish Mothers’ Union is a Sister Society 
to the Mothers’ Union (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1926), 
working with the same Three Objects but with some difference 
in organisation. 


OFFICIAL WORKERS. 

In accordance with the Constitution of the Mothers’ Union 
all official workers must be Members of the Church of England 
or of a Church in communion therewith. 

Ordinary Membership is open to married women :— 

1. Who have been baptised, affirm their belief in the principle of 


infant baptism and undertake to bring their children (if any) 
to Holy Baptism. 

2. Who accept the teaching contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 

8. Who are faithful to their marriage vows. 

4. Who declare their adherence to the Three Central Objects. 


Associate Membership is open to unmarried women who are 
interested in the objects and work of the Society and 
possess the same qualifications, so far as they are applicable, as 
are required for Ordinary Membership. 

The above qualifications do not exclude certain Nonconformists 
from admission to Ordinary Membership where the parochial rule 
so allows. Asa Branch of the Mothers’ Union can only be started 
in a parish with the consent of the Incumbent, and must be carried 
on in accordance with his wishes, he will decide whether the 
Branch in his parish shall or shall not be limited to Communicant 
Members of the Church of England (or of a Church in communion 
therewith). 


Any person as to whose marriage a Decree of Dissolution has been pronounced 
by a Court of competent jurisdiction, or who shall during the lifetime of a former 
wife, marry a person whose previous marriage has been so dissolved, shall be 
ineligible as an Incorporated, Ordinary or Associate Member of the Society. and if a 
Member, shall cease ipso facto to bea Member. (Bye-law 6, Constitution of the 
Mothers’ Union.) 

As the first Object is to uphold the Sanctity of Marriage, it is not possible 
to admit unmarried Mothers to the Mothers’ Union. (Regulation 5.) 


In cases where the marriage relation has been forestalled two years at least 
of faithful married life shall elapse before admission to Membership in the 
Mothers’ Union. (Regulation 6.) 


Special care should be taken when forming a new Branch of 
the Mothers’ Union, to admit as its first Members those who are 
regular Communicants, so as to ensure its development on sound 
lines and with the right ideals. The Mothers’ Union, while it 
touches every aspect of family and home life, is before all else 


a Spiritual Society, and should prove itself to be a veritable Hand- 
maid of the Church in every Parish. 


Starting a Branch. 


The first step is to obtain the consent of the Incumbent and 
get into touch with the Presiding Member of the Deanery or the 
Diocesan Secretary of the Mothers’ Union. Failing this, com- 
munication may be made to the Central Secretary, the Mary 
Sumner House, Westminster. A preliminary Meeting of Church 
Workers and Married Women could then be arranged with the 
help of the Diocesan Secretary, who would be asked either to 
come herself or to send a Speaker experienced in addressing 
inaugural meetings. Names would be taken of possible Members, 
who would be given explanatory leaflets, and subsequently visited 
to ascertain whether they desire to prepare for Membership. 
The name of a possible Enrolling Member must be submitted to 
the Incumbent, with whom the first appointment rests. 


There must be an interval of three months’ preparation before 
anyone can be admitted to membership. Each intending Member 
should be provided with a Preparation Card, and instruction 
should be given on the Card of Membership and on all for which 
the Mothers’ Union stands. 


After the period of preparation the Enrolling Member should 
arrange with the Incumbent for the first Admission Service, to 
be held if possible in the Church. The Mothers’ Union Office 
and Litany, including the Form of Admission should be used. 
After the Admission Service the first Branch Meeting of Members 
should follow, and it is suggested that the Presiding Member of 
the Deanery be invited to address the Meeting, or in any case 


to attend it, so that she may become acquainted with the newly- 
formed Branch in the Deanery. 


A regular sequence of Services and Meetings would sub- 
sequently be arranged. The Meetings should be held at least 
once a month, and it would be helpful if the Branch Committee 
could arrange a programme for six months in advance. 
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5TH EDITION, 1937. Price 3d. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 


UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER CHILD, 


CARNEGIE HOUSE, 
117 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


A FEW POINTS OF THE LAW OF ENGLAND & WALES 
2 RELATING TO UNMARRIED MOTHERS AND 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 


This leaflet has been compiled from Acts of Parliament now 
in force and judgments given in the Courts, for the use and 
guidance of social workers. It is, necessarily, general in terms 
and the actual law to be applied must depend on the facts of 
each individual case. 


|. REGISTRATION OF BiRTH. The father of an illegitimate 
child is under no obligation to register its birth, nor may the 
Registrar of Births enter the name of any person as the father 
except by joint request of the parents, who must together sign 
the register as informants. If the child has been registered in 
the name of the mother only and subsequently the father agrees 
to sign, the parents may make a joint application for permission 
to re-register the birth. (It is understood that if both parents 
sign the register, the child is indexed at the General Register 
Office under the two surnames.) The surname by which a child 
is known becomes its legal surname (by usage). A person may 
change his or her surname by Deed Poll or by Statutory 
Declaration, and such a Declaration may be appended to a 
birth certificate. The details of the birth certificate are not 
affected, however, and no amended form can be  oneaned. 
Children legally adopted,, or legitimated under the Legitimacy 
Act, 1926, are re-registered, and certified copies of he new 
entries in the registers may be obtained; these are legal evidence 


of date of birth. (See pp. 7-10.) 


2. INHERITANCE. An illegitimate child may claim to share in 
the property of its mother as if born legitimate if she dies intest- 
ate and without legitimate descendants; similarly a mother may 
inherit on the intestacy of her illegitimate child if the latter has 
no legitimate descendants; these provisions do not apply to 
entailed property. An illegitimate child has no legal kinship 


with its father, or with any other child of its mother, or with the 
relatives of either parent, and has no rights of succession to, or 
claim against, their estates. 


3. Custopy, GUARDIANSHIP AND MAINTENANCE. The mother 
of an illegitimate child has the right to its custody, may decide 
as to the form of its religion and education, and appoint a 
guardian to act after her death. Her consent, or that of the 
person who has the custody of the child, or, if the mother be 
dead, of any guardian she has. appointed, must be obtained to 
the marriage of an illegitimate child under the age of twenty- 
one years. The mother cannot transfer her rights and obliga- 
tions in regeed: to the child to any other person during her life- 
time, except by an adoption order made in a court of justice 
(see p 6): no private adoption agreement is recognised by 
English | aw. The putative father has no right of custody or 
guardianship during the lifetime of the mother. Rulings have 
been given in certain cases that after the death of the mother, 
the father has the first claim to the child, even against the guard- 
ian she has appointed, should he wish to assume the respons- 
ibility, but there is difference of opinion among legal experts on 
this point and certainly neither he nor any relative of either 
parent can be compelled to accept its custody. If the mother 
is dead, in prison, or certified insane or mentally deficient, no 
rights or responsibilities in regard to the child devolve legally 
upon her family, and the child, if destitute, becomes the respons- 
ibility of the public assistance authority; if there is an afhliation 
order against the father, any two magistrates may appoint a 
guardian to whom the order may be transferred. A local auth- 
ority has power to adopt an illegitimate child, or to accept the 
dees Ria of custody and guardianship under. the Children 

Young Persons Act 1933. (See p. 6). 

"The motoee of an illegitimate yp is responsible for its main- 
tenance until it is sixteen years of age, unless she marries, when 
the liability is transferred to her husband during her lifetime, 
whether he was aware of the child's existence or not at the time 
of the marriage; if the wife has separate property, she may still 
be liable in certain circumstances. If an'unmarried mother 
to maintain her child, leaving it chargeable to the public assist- 
ance authority, or if she illtreats or neglects it, she becomes 
liable to prosecution. No responsibility to maintain the child 
rests upon the father beyond any obligations under an afhlia- 
tion order or | reement. The fact that a mother has 
married does not n an afhliation order. An illegitimate 


child is under no legal obligation to maintain its mother or 
putative father. 
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4. AFFILIATION PROCEEDINGS. Although an illegitimate child 
has no direct claim of any kind on its father, legal proceed- 
ings may be taken to prove pereny and to secure a contribu- 
tion towards its maintenance. Application for a summons to be 
served on the alleged father may be made by the mother (even 
though a minor) at the police court for the district in which she 
is resident if she is (a) a single woman, (b) a widow, in 
respect of an illegitimate child born after the doaah of her hus- 
band, or born before marriage if there is proof of payment 
during the first year of its life, (c) a married woman living 
permanently apart from her husband in respect of (1) a child 

rr. after marriage if she can bring independent evidence that 
het; lessened could not have had access to her at the time of 
conception, or (2) a child born before marriage if she can bring 
evidence that the man paid money towards its maintenance 
within twelve months of its birth. The officer of a public 
assistance authority to which an illegitimate child is chargeable 
may also institute proceedings. 

An application must be made, generally speaking, either 
before the child is born or before it is a year old, but may be 
made later in the following circumstances :—(a) by the mother, 
if she can bring proof that the man paid money towards the 
child's maintenance during the first twelve months of its life, or 
that he went abroad during the same period, in which case she 
may apply for a summons within a year of his return; (b) by a 
public assistance authority to whom a child is chargeable, at 
any time before it is thirteen years of age, provided that the 
mother can give evidence at the hearing. If a mother is unable 
within the prescribed year to provide the man’s correct address 
she may formally ‘‘lay information” before the court with a view 
to the issue of a summons when he is found. The fee for the 
summons is 2/- to 3/6, and there may be an additional fee for 
service if the man lives in a different district; this also applies to 
a summons to a witness, or to an additional ““witness summons” 
served upon a defendant in order that he may be compulsorily 
cross-examined at the hearing of the case. If the putative father 
is a sailor, soldier or airman, money must be produced for his 
fare, but this does not apply to a civilian. No afhliation summons 
can be served out of England or Wales (although an order once 
made may be enforced in Scotland and vice-versa). 

Although a summons may be issued before the birth of the 
child, no afhliation case is heard until after the confinement, and 
the child must have been born alive. An order cannot be made 
without the mother being examined as a witness, and her 
evidence must be corroborated i in some material particular by 
other evidence. There are varying standards of sufficiency of 
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evidencé, série Benches being satisfied with a minimum in a 
casé where the mother appears truthful, other magistrates 
demanding a greater amount im all cases. The fact that the 
mother has accepted a sum of money in consideration of which 
she has agreed to release the mee father from all further 

yments, or that she has signed an agreement to that effect, or 
eager on refused his offer of marriage, is no bar to making an order. 
The maximum weekly payment under an afhliation order is 
20/- in the case of a civilian, and 10/6 for a sailor, soldier or 
airman in the lowest ranks. The order may be for thirteen or 
sixteen years; an order which has been made for thirteen years 
may be extended subsequently at the discretion of the court. If 
the application has been made before confinement or within 
two months after the child's birth, the court may order the pay- 
ments to be computed from the date of birth; otherwise, pay- 
ments are directed; as a rule, to be made from the date of the 
order. In addition to the weekly payments, the court may order 
the man to pay the costs of the application and the expenses 

“incidental to the birth of the child". The amount of the latter, 
if allowed, is left entirely to the discretion of the court, there 
being no nile as to.e maximum payment; in some courts the cost 
of the mother's maintenance for a short time before and after 
confinement may be required; in adjudicating on this point mag- 
istrates may not take into account the fact that the mother is 
entitled to maternity benefit under the National Health Insurance 
Acts. An applicant who has been unsuccessful in obtaining an 
order for lack. of the poe sary corroboration may renew her 
har if she can produce new or additional evidence, so 
long as the further ovens ication is made within the proper time. 
Either ios if dissatished with the decision of a court, may 
appeal to quarter sessions; notice of such appeal must be given 
within fourteén days and a surety deposited to cover costs in 
om) of failure; a barrister must be briefed to appear for each 


“yee afhliation order secured by a public assistarice authority 
may be transferred by the court to the mother or guardian when 


the ee ceases to be ble or within six months of that 
date. We or éxténded period of application by such authorities, 


5.' THE ENFORCEMENT OF AFFILIATION ORDERS. Justices of 
each petty sessional division or boréugh (except in London) are 
required to appoint an officer of the — to carry out the 
duties of collecting officer and to diréct that all payments under 
the :afhliation orders which they grant, shall * made to this 
officer, unless in any particular case they are satished by the 
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“representations expressly made by the applicant’ that this is 
undesirable. It is the duty of the earns officer to pay to the 
mother or to any other person named in the order see money 
received. (Although the Affliation Orders Act, 1914 does not 
apply to metropolitan police courts, provision is made for pay- 
ments to be collected and paid out in a similar manner, if the 
magistrate so directs). Payments may be made through the post 
to and by the collecting officer at the request, risk and expense 
of either party. If the payment or part of it is seven days 
overdue, the collecting officer must inform the mother of the 
fact. The mother may then apply for a summons against the 
man, either at the court where the order was made, or at the 
court for the district in which she is now residing, in which case 
arrangements can be made for the order to be transferred. 
Collecting officers have power to take proceedings in their own 
name to enforce the order, on the mother's written request, 
which may avoid the necessity for the mother's attendance i in 
court, but she is liable for any costs “properly incurred.” Either 
parent may apply to the court at any time for a variation in the 
amount of the order, in view of the father’s changed financial 
position. Arrears may be recovered by “‘distress'' and sale of 
the father’s goods and chattels, or he may be. committed to 
prison. ae completion of his term of imprisonment, the 
arrears — which he was committed are no longer recoverable, 
and, unless the court otherwise directs, no payments may be 
demanded i in respect of the time during which he has been in 
prison. A man is not discharged by bankruptcy from liability 
under an afhliation order, but after his death no proceedings 
may be taken against his estate with respect to an afhliation 
order or for arrears due. 


6. PRIvATE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN PARENTS. As an 
alternative to court proceedings, the parents of an illegitimate 
child may enter mto a private agreement or bond either before 
or after the birth of the child. Such an agreement, if stamped 
by the Inland Revenue Department according to the total 
amount payable mnie the period of its validity, may be en- 
forced at any time in the county court, should payments cease. 

agreement having been broken, it is also open to the 
mother to apply to a magistrate for an afhliation summons, 
provided that the usual conditions can be met as to the time 
hmit or as to evidence of payment before the child was a year 
old. lk should be noted, however, that if the mother subse- 
quent to the agreement has married and is living with her hus- 
band, she is debarred from affiliation proceedings, although the 


agreement is still enforceable in the county court. (See p. 3). 
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7. Benerit Under NATioNAL InsuraNce Acts. Any woman 
who is insured under the National Health Insurance Acts is 
entitled to maternity benefit, whether she is married or un- 
married. Sickness benefit is also payable on a medical certi- 
ficate of incapacity for work caused by some specific di 
or bodily or miental disablement if the person has been insured 
for twenty-six weeks and twenty-six weekly contributions have 
been paid. These benefits are not payable direct to the con- 
tributor whilst she is an intnate of a hospital or similar institution 
supported by a charity or by voluntary subscriptions or out of 
public funds. During such period payment may be made by the 
society, from atiy benefit due, for the advantage of a member's 
dependent or dependents, or to defray expenses to which she 
has become liable other than those in the institution; or an 
Approved Society may make payment at its discretion, and with 
the member's authorisation, to the institution of which she 
is an inmate. Any benefit not so expended accumulates for 
the member on her discharge. An Approved Society cannot 
withhold sickness benefit from a pregnarit unmarried woman, 
or maternity benefit, on the ground that her pregnancy was 
due té misconduct. A woman is not entitled to any sickness 
benefit for the period of four weeks following her confinement, 
except in the case of an unmarried woman whose incapacity 
is not connected diréctly or indirectly with childbirth. 


Beriefit may be claimed by an insuted unmarried mother under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts atid Workmen's Compensa- 


tion Acts, both for herself and for her child as a dependent. 


The putative father may claim bériefit for an illegitimate child 
as a dependent if he is wholly or mainly maintaining it. 


8. Powers of Locat Autnuorities. Maternity and child 
welfare authorities have power to arrangements for 
‘attending to the health of expectant and nursing mothers” 
(married or unmarried) and of childrén under five years. Such 
arrangements may include the provision of food and milk, 
accommodation in a maternity hospital or voluntary home or in 
a convalescent home, the fee of a midwife or consultant dbstet- 
rician, etc. Public assistance authorities may provide accom- 
modation in an institution or grant out-relief in cash, food, med- 
ical necessaries or maintenance in a suitable home. A local 
authority may adopt a child in certain circumstances, even 
during the lifetime of the parent or parents, and miay also make 
arrangements for those committed to the care of the authority as 


a ‘fit person’ under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 
(See p. 7.) 
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9. GUARDIANSHIP UNDER THE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
Act, 1933. If a child or young person under the age of seven- 
teen years has no parent (i.e., in the case of an illegitimate 
child, no mother) or guardian, or a parent or guardian who is 
not exercising proper care and guardianship or is unfit to do so, 
a juvenile court has power to supervise his or her welfate or to 
make arrangements for such supervision, in certain circum- 
stances. Proof must be forthcoming that the child is “‘in need 
of care and protection’ for certain specific reasons; he or she 
must be deemed to be either falling into bad association, or 
beyond control, or in moral danger. The chiid may be brought 
before the court either by the local authority (usually by the 
education committee), or by the police, or by the appointed 
officer of any society, or other person, authorised by the Home 
Secretary to institute such proceedings. The court has power 
to require the parent or guardian to enter into a bond to exer- 
cise proper care ahd guardianship, or may give the child into 
the care of any “fit person,’ whether a relative or not, who is 
willing to undertake his or her care (this may be the local auth- 
ority), or may send the child to an “approved school’’. Without 
making any other order or in addition to the first two arrange- 
ments already mentioned, the court may make an order placing 
the child for a period not exceeding three years under the super- 
Vision of a bal asi officer or some other person appointed for 
the putpose by the court. 


10.. LecitimaTion. An illegitimate child may be legitimated 
either by a special Act of Parliament or by the marriage of its 
parents to each other after its birth. In the latter case, neither of 
the parents must have been married to a third person at 
the time of the child's birth and the father must have been 
domiciled in England or Wales when the marriage took 
place. Children whose parents marry, or have married, 
in such circumstances, either before or since the passing 
of the Legitimacy Act 1926, are declared to be legitimated, 
but the benefits of the law are of little value unless steps 
are taken to secure legal evidence of such legitimation in the 
form of re-registration of the birth. The Act states that it is 
the duty of the parents or of a surviving parent, to furnish 
the necessary information within three months of the marriage, 
but the fact that such instructions have not been carried out 
within the specified time, does not preclude application at a 
later date, either by the parents or the child concerned. 
application is not made jointly by both parents, certain evidence 
of paternity is required. It must be proved that the name of the 
person acknowledging himself to be the father has been already 
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entered in the Register of Births (see p. I), or that ae paternity 
of the child has been established by an aibinbor order or other 
decree of a court, or that a declaration of legitimacy has been 
obtained from a county court a the ee ar sae court ei either of 
the first two requirements can be met, ap will prob- 
ably go thr without much trouble. or ot legal hel Ta in the third 
case legal advice and assistance may be necessary and a 
certain amount of expense entailed), An application form for 
re-r ation under. the Legitimacy Act may obtained from 
the Registrar who registered the birth in the first instance, or 
alternatively from another Registrar or from the General Register 
Office, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. After re-registration 
has been effected, a certificate of birth may be obtained which 
will not show that the parents were unmarried at the time of the 
birth and will not disclose the facts of the o al registration. A 
legitimated child assumes the rights and obligations of a child 
born in wedlock, with certain reservations as to Fs con. at 


tl. ApopTion. An application for an adoption order under 
the Adoption of Children Act 1926, may be made by a person 
or married couple who desire to adopt a certain child, the child 
being a British subject. An adopter (except in the case of a 
married couple adopting jointly) must be over 25 years of age, 
and usually at least Z| years” older than the child; adopters must 
be resident and domiciled in England or Wales. "The effect 
of the adoption order will be to transfer to the adopter all the 
rights, duties, obligations and liabilities of the natural pareni 
(i,e., in the case of an illegitimate child, of the mother), and the 
latter must be made to understand that the adoption will be 
permanent and binding. Application must be made by the 
would-be adopter or adopters either to the High Court or to the 
county court or juvenile court for the district in which the 
adopter or the child concerned is residing. All proceedings are 
carried through in private and records are confidential. A form 
of application, or information as to where it may be purchased, 
may be had on request to the clerk of the court. Before the 
application is heard, the child's birth certificate and the written 
consent of certain persons should be obtained. In the case of 
an illegitimate child the persons who must give consent are the 
mother, the guardian or any person having the custody of the 
child (including the representative of any public body), and, if 
he is liable to contribute to its support, the father of the child: 
if the adopter is married and it is’ not the joint application of 
both husband and wife, de consent of the other spouse must 
be secured unless there is a legal separation or the other person 
cannot be found. The court has power to dispense with any 
such consents if satisfied that the person concerned has deserted 
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the child, or cannot be found, or is incapable of giving consent, 
or if liable to pay towards the child's support has persistently 
neglected or refused to do so, or is a person whose consent the 
court considers should be dispensed with. If the child was being 
up and maintained as an adopted child by the adopter 
before January Ist, 1925, the court has power to dispense with 
any such consents. The court appoints a guardian ad litem to 
watch the interests of the child during the proceedings and to 
visit and report as to the suitability of the proposed adoption. 
The court has power to make an interim order for a period of 
not more than two years, during which time special supervision 
may be arranged; after the adoption order has once been made, 
there is no supervision beyond that' which affects all children. 
(No exact information can be given as to the expense of an 
adoption case in any court. In the juvenile court where legal 
assistance is not necessarily essential, the cost should be quite 
small; in the Council's experience it may be any sum from 2/- to 
£2, part of which may be waived at the discretion of the court. 
Information as to the local fees should be sought from the clerk 
to the court.) Upon an adoption order being made, the court 
will notify the Registrar-General who will then cause an entry 
to be made in the Adopted Children Register, anda copy of such 
entry may be obtained from the Registrar-General and used as a 
birth certificate. If any change or addition is desired in regard 
to the christian name, the adopter should ask for this to be 
inserted by the court in the adoption order. The new certifi- 
cate will show the date of the child's birth, where such has been 
proved to the satisfaction of the court, and that it ie the adopted 
child of its adoptive parent or parents, but will contain no 
information as to its previous history or the surname by which 
it was formerly known; all details of the transaction will be pre- 
served by the Registrar-General, but his records (other than the 
index of the entries in the Adopted Children Register) may not be 
searched except by order of the court. The adopted child 
assumes the duties and rights of a legitimate child, except as 
regards property. It can claim no interest in the estate of its 
adoptive ts if they have died intestate, nor any share in 
property bequeathed to their “‘children’’ unless mentioned 
specifically by name. The adoption of a child does not pre- 
clude it from inheritance under an intestacy from its natural 
parents (i.e. in the case of an illegitimate child, from its mother, 
should she leave no legitimate child). No money may pass in 
respect of an adoption except by order of the court, but the 
court may take steps to ensure that the adopters shall make 
proper provision for the child if in a position to do so. The 
transfer of an affiliation order to the adopting parents is possible 
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but not usually approved by the courts. Although the above 
notes refer mainly to the transfer of a child by adoption from 
one parent to another person or persons, a mother is not pre- 
cluded from obtaining an- adoption order under the Act in 
respect of her own illegitimate child, either separately, or jointly 
with her husband. 


12. FOSTER-CHILDREN. Any person who proposes to under- 
take the care of a certain child under nine years of age in return 
for a money payment or reward of any kind, must notify the 
maternity and child welfare authority for the area, unless 
the child is a grandchild, brother, sister, nephew or niece, or, 
in the case of an illegitimate child, would have been so related 
if born in wedlock. Full particulars of the child and the name 
of the person from whom it is to be received, must on the first 
occasion reach the local authority seven days prior to the ex- 
pected date of the child's arrival; in the case of any other child, 
forty-eight hours notice is required. A foster-mother moving 
to another address with a child or children in her care must give 
the local authority at least seven days notice of the intended 
removal, and if removing to the area of another authority, to 
the latter as well, with full particulars of the child or children. 
The local authority has power to decide the maximum number 
of children under the age of nine years, who may be kept in any 
premises in which a foster child is kept, to prosecute a person 
who fails to notify the presence of any foster-child, and to apply 
to the magistrates’ court for an order to remove a foster-child to 
a place of safety if the premises are overcrowded, insanitary or 
dangerous, if the environment is detrimental to the child, if the 
foster-parent is unfit to have the care of a child by reason 
of old age, infirmity, ill-health, ignorance, negligence, inebriety, 
immorality, or criminal conduct, or has been convicted 
of cruelty to a child or young person. In cases of emergency, 
where it can be proved that there is imminent danger to the 
health or well-being of the child, a single magistrate may make 
a removal order on the application of an authorised visitor or 
oficial. It is a punishable offence for a foster-child to be 
received without the authority's written permission, by any 
person from whose care any child has been so removed. A child 
must not be held by a foster-mother as security for a parent's 
debt, nor is the foster-mother responsible for maintaining the 
child if payment is not made as agreed, and she is entitled to 
return it to its mother. If the payment has ceased and the foster- 
mother can prove ~_ she cannot find the parent, application 
may be made through the local relieving officer to the public 
assistance authority for the district in which the foster-mother 
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is living, whose duty it is to “‘provide such relief as may be 
necessary for ....such.... persons as are poor and not able 
to work’. No advertisement offering to undertake or arrange 
for the “‘nursing and maintenance’ of a child under nime years, 
may be published unless the name and address of the advertiser 
is truly stated in the advertisement. 


13. CRIMINAL ASSAULT. Any person who criminally assaults 
or attempts to assault, a girl under the age of sixteen years, may 
be prosecuted and sentenced to hard labour or penal servitude. 
The fact that she has been a consenting party is no defence. 
Such cases should be reported to the police authorities, whose 
duty it is to proceed against the accused; proceedings must be 
instituted within twelve months of the offence. 


14. SepucTION. An action to recover damages from a man 
for seduction may be brought in the High Court, by a parent or 
employer who has been deprived of the services of a daughter 
or employee by reason of her pregnancy, confinement, or illness 
resulting from the seduction. 


15. CRIMINAL ABORTION. A woman who administers to 
herself “‘poison or any other noxious thing’’ or who takes other 
action with the intention of producing a miscarriage, or any 
person who assists her in such action, is liable to prosecution and 
imprisonment. The punishment in such cases may vary from 
imprisonment for a short period with or without hard labour, 
to penal servitude for life. 


Published by the National Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly. London, W.1. Price 3d., postage extra. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To obtain reform of the existing Bastardy Acts and 
Afhliation Acts. 


2. To secure the provision of adequate accommodation to meet 
the varying needs of mothers and babies throughout the 
country, ‘with the special aim of keeping mother and 
child together. 


3. To deal with individual enquiries from, or on behalf of, 
unmarried mothers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Annual Report, 1936; 44. 


Some Powers of Local Authorities in England and Wales in 
regard to the health and care of unmarried mothers and their 
children. 1d.; 9d. per dozen. 


The Unmarried Mother; a few Notes for Student Health Visitors. 
l1'"%4d.; 1/3 per dozen. 


The Illegitimate Child; a Challenge to Society, by Dr. H. P.. 
Newsholme. 3d.; 2/9 per dozen, postage extra. 


Affiliation’ Cases in the Courts. 1d.; 8d. per dozen. 


The Mental Deficiency Problem and Maternity and Child 
Welfare. d.; 8d. per dozen. 


The Illegitimate Child in Scotland. 1d.; 8d. per dozen. 
Form of Agreement between Parents. 6d.; 4/6 per dozen. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


1918 — 1939 


LETTICE FISHER 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
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HE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE UNMARRIED 

MOTHER AND HER CHILD is a product of the 

a released by the losses, agonies, and strain of 
the Great War. We were desperately anxious, wretchedly 
ae worn, harrassed, and hard pressed. There was 
always far more to do than could be done, despite the general 
eagerness to work hard at any sort of job, however unaccus- 
tomed or unattractive. But there was also an increased 
clearness of vision, a determination not only to rebuild but 
to amend. Conferences were held, committees set A 
organisations established, foundations laid; the _ possible 
improyement of public health was eagerly studied, and 
child welfare veclion who had hitherto struggled against 
indifference and suspicion suddenly found themselves carried 
upon a flowing tide of good-will. Child welfare work went 
with a —, Before long the stimulus of public opinion had 
placed the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 1918 upon 
the Statute Book, and brought into being the Ministry of 
Health, which led to a great increase not only of public work 
but also of every sort of voluntary activity. For years before 
the War little groups of workers in different parts of the 
country had tried  nigentomig initiated useful schemes, 
made clear the way. Now came the time to use their exper- 
ience and enlarge their scope. 


Attention was soon attracted to one peculiarly difficult 
and uncultivated corner of the child welfare field, partly 
by the vigorous reference in the Registrar General’s Re rt 
for 1916,* and partly by the conditions of wartime. Child 
welfare workers were aware that the death rate among 
illegitimate infants was terribly high; they were only too 
familiar with the social and economic difficulties of unmarried 
mothers. The usual plan was to put the babies out to nurse, 
thus automatically depriving them of their natural food and 


* “The ratio of illegitimate to legitimate mortality in the first week of 
life has increased from 170% in 1907 to 201% in 1916. The 
mortality of the illegitimates has increased from 23.1 in 1911 to 24.73 
in 1915, and 24.10 in 1916. These facts suggest that infant welfare 
organisations might well devote special attention to the first few days 
of the life of illegitimate children.” 
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eo diminishing their always slender chance of 
survival. But in wartime, with its active demand for women’s 
labour of all sorts, there were many more profitable occupa- 
tions than that of looking after unwanted infants, and foster- 
mothers almost ceased to exist. If no home could be found to 
care for the baby the mother could not work: must the baby 
die or the mother go upon the streets? Moreover, it was clear 
that if the infant mortality rate as a whole was to be brought 
down, that of the children born out of wedlock must somehow 
be improved. Over 37,000 of these children were born every 
year: a figure which was to rise to over 41,000 in 1918, and 
over 44,000 in 1920. Their death rate was always at least 
twice as high as that of the legitimate, sometimes over 200 
for every deouesadl What could and should be done? 


In 1914 the Child Welfare Council of the Social Welfare 
Association for London . body which represented seventy 
societies concerned with children) established a child welfare 
enquiry office, and were at once overwhelmed with enquiries 
about illegitimate children and by appeals from unmarried 
mothers for help and advice. This experience led the 
Child Welfare Council to believe in the urgent need for a 
new body to deal only with the welfare of unmarried mothers 
and illegitimate children. In October, 1917, therefore, it 
ee a small Special Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Gotto (now Mrs. C. Neville-Rolfe) to go into the 
whole problem. This Committee did a great deal of hard 
work in a few months, investigating, planning legal reform, 
trying to overcome prejudice, and at a_ successful and 
representative conference at the Mansion House on 
F ebruary 14th, 1918, the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and her Child came into existence. The 
first Council Meeting was held on April 15th, 1918, a Chair- 
man, Hon. Secretaries, and Executive Committee appointed, 
an eager and willing Secretary started work in a temporary 
office generously lent by the Social Welfare Association 


1918-1919. 

Chairman of the National Council, Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 

Vice-Chairman, Sir Francis Champneys. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 

Deputy Chairmen, Mrs. C. Neville Rolfe, Dr. E. W. Hope and 
Mr. A. Jerrold-Nathan. 

Hon. Treasurer, Sir Charles Wakefield. 

Hon. Secretaries, first, Mrs. A. E. Barnes and Miss Alice Elliott, suc- 
ceeded by Miss Alice Michelmore and Miss Rosamond Smith. 

Secretary, Miss D. Adler. 

Hon. Solicitor, Mr. Warden Gowing. 

Hon. Auditor, Mr. Maurice Jenks. 
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(which also gave other practical help) until September, when 
the Council moved to offices in New Oxford Street. Mrs. 
Neville Rolfe, Mrs. Barnes and Miss Elliott, to the great 
ood-fortune of the Council which they had done so much to 
are into being, served as Vice-Chairman and Hon. 
Secretaries, while it was mainly owing to the generosity of 
Sir Charles Wakefield, its first Hon. Treasurer, that the 
Council was able to exist and work for the first few years of 
its history. 

The Special Committee had come to very definite con- 
clusions, and the Council knew exactly what it was required to 
do. Its functions were :— 


1. To obtain reform of the existing Bastardy Acts and 
Affiliation Acts. 


2. To secure the provision of =n ge accommodation to 
meet the varying needs of mothers and babies 
throughout the country, with the special aim of 
keeping mother and child together. 


3. To deal with individual enquiries from, or on behalf of, 
unmarried mothers. 


There was complete agreement that the separation of any 
mother from her bab should be regarded as an exceptional 
and deplorable necessity, not as the normal and natural pro- 
cedure temporarily interrupted by the lack of foster-mothers. 
And, to quote the Special Committee’s own words, the natural 
sequence to this was that “the responsibility of fatherhood 
must be recognised and that any schemes for the welfare of 
unmarried mothers must include means for bringing home 
that responsibility more effectively.” 


The new Council was expected to work out schemes which 
could, if necessary, include not only unmarried but deserted 
or widowed mothers, and should aim at the provision of 
homes for expectant mothers, and small homes or foster- 
mothers for such babies as could not be kept with their 
mothers. Before very long it seemed advisable to concentrate 
only upon unmarried mothers. The married could as a rule 
be helped by other bodies. The Council was not expected 
to provide, nor to finance these homes itself, but to stimulate 
wad organise their provision. The required finance would be 
provided, it was hoped, pres | by grants from public 
authorities, on the analogy of the grants given to Schools 
for Mothers by the Local Government Board, and partly by 
voluntary funds. The Council was also expected to press for 
legal reforms; simplification of the proceedings for obtaining 
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affiliation orders, increase of the amount obtainable—it was 
at the time limited to 5/- weekly—the legalisation of adoption 
with proper safeguards, the legitimation of children by the 
subsequent mariage of their parents, and such change in 
the laws of inheritance as would allow an unmarried mother 
to inherit from her child, or an illegitimate child from its 
mother, in case of intestacy. With this substantial programme 
in view the Council set to work. Its first task was to educate 
public opinion. Measures for the benefit of the unmarried 
mother were honestly regarded as a challenge to the accepted 
standards of morality, and the difficulty of getting ee 
or indeed subscribers to accept a constructive rather than a 
deterrent policy was considerable. Much energy had to be 
expended in the P mecca of newspaper and magazine 
articles, leaflets, addresses to every sort of meeting, and in 
getting editors to accept and audiences to hear the articles 
and addresses. The press experience of our second secretary, 
Mrs. Trounson, proved very valuable in this connection, while 
the support of the Lord Mayor of London, who took the chair 
at a Mansion House meeting in January, 1919, had early set 
us a valuable example. Unweariedly we explained that the 
child, whatever the faults and follies of its parents, was not 
to blame, that far the best method of helping it was to help 
its mother both before and after its birth, that to keep the 
mother with the child, to re-educate her for its sake, was the 
best way of improving her moral standard, that the acceptance 
of responsibility on the part of both parents was not only the 
best chance for the child but the course most likely to prevent 
more illegitimate births. We circularised, we wrote, we 
spoke, and before long we came to feel that we were meeting 
with sympathy and response. 


A Legal Sub-Committee worked long and hard at pre- 
aring a draft Bill, and a deputation was received by the 
ome Secretary, Mr. Brace, in November, 1918. Another 
deputation went to Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
cer at the Local Government Board (soon to become the 
Ministry of Health) in April 1919, and at the same date the 
Council took over from the Child Welfare Inquiry Office the 
work of interviewing and helping individual unmarried 
mothers, work made possible because Mrs. Barnes took charge 
until the appointment of a Case Committee and of a special 
worker in the autumn. A committee, framed to consider 
and advise upon the provision of homes and hostels, drew 
up draft schemes in consultation with the Ministry of Health 
and brought persuasion to bear upon local authorities and 
groups of individuals. 
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~ before the end of our first year’s work it was obvious 
not only that there was a very great deal for us to do, but 
also that most of it would not be done but for our existence. 
We had enthusiasm, experience, ability. All that we needed 
was support, especially in the region of finance; for our 
Treasurer’s generosity, great as it was, could not be expected 
to bear the whole burden, and he moreover felt, and rightly 
felt, that while he would help to get us going we must soon 
learn to stand upon our own feet. There came one desperate 
crisis, in 1920, when he resigned, feeling that he had done 
what he had undertaken to do, and when at the same 
moment we had to find new offices, a new Secretary, and new 
Honorary Secretaries: neither of the two who had done so 
much in our early days was able to go on with the work. 
The Chairman, sole surviving officer, and the Committee, 
unable to bear the thought of giving up when so much 
remained to be done er all the work was in full swing, 
dunned their private friends until they collected a little 
money, and found that Miss Susan Musson, who had been 
the stay and support of the Council from that day to this, 
was ready to throw in her lot as Secretary with its uncertain 
foitunes.* The National Council for 7 Bacneh and Child 
Welfare, recently formed, came to the rescue with a generous 

rant, and offices on favourable terms. Before long _ 
me came into being and we were established there. From 
that time forward our story has been one of continuous over- 
work, brilliantly achieved, on the part of a staff which has 
never had enough room, enough money, or enough help, 
and which nevertheless has made the Council’s life its own. 
Miss Chapman took charge of individual enquiries, and, with 
one interval, has coped with those intricate problems ever 
since. 

The main work fell under three heads. Individual enquiries 


——— 


* 1920. 

After its re-organisation our Honorary Officers were :— 

President, Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck. 

Vice-Presidents, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, The Bishop of Kensington, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir Francis Champneys, Lady 
Greenwood, Mr. A. Jerrold-Nathan, Sir Charles Wakefield, Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, and Dame Mary Scharlieb. 

Chairman, Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 

Deputy Chairmen, Mrs. C. Neville-Rolfe and Dr. E. W. Hope. 

Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. Wishart. 

Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Jennie Baker. 

Hon. Solicitor, Warden Gowing, Esq. 

Hon. Auditor, Mr. Maurice Jenks. 

with Miss Susan Musson as General Secretary. 
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grew fast. For the first few years the new Case Committee, 
under its own Chairman, handled some 600 to 800 new cases 
in a year. In 1929 there were over 800, the next year 900, two 

ears later 1,100, and there have been from a thousand to 

teen hundred odd each year since (the latest case number, 
April 30, 1939, is 17,405). From the beginning the Council 
has observed the strictest confidence with regard to all the 
case work and believes that only thus can it be well done. 
It has also kept clearly in mind that while its own office 
can handle many cases on the spot, yet that its purpose is to 
act as a Clearing house for the whole country, to put enquirers 
as rapidly as possible into touch with rye and organisa- 
tions able to give them the exact kind of help they require. 
By —. it has built up a complete network not only all 
over the country but almost all over the world, and has for 
many years been recognised as the central organisation for 
all such work, regardless of class, occupation, or religious 
denomination. This careful co-ordination has prevented 
endless waste of effort, and the success of the case work is in 
great measure due to the unstinted co-operation of local 
organisations, particularly the Church of England Diocesan 
Moral Welfare Associations. 


Secondly the Council has firmly kept in mind the need for 
a complete provision of suitable homes and hostels in every 

art of the country, and its Consultative Committee on 
Fisenes and Hostels has worked for this end in many ways. 
It r skilled and experienced advice about management 
and personnel; its persuasion, or provision of speakers, or 
suggestions as to staffing and diets, have — to improve or 
to establish homes and hostels of various kinds all over the 
island. Homes for unmarried mothers or illegitimate child- 
ren which have received the approval of the Ministry of 
Health or of their own local council are eligible for affiliation 
to the Council, as are some rescue and other homes which 
help unmarried mothers as well as other women. Conferences 
arranged by the Council on “—+ such as nutrition, 
management, training and the like have been much 
appreciated. 


Lastly there has been the legai work, which from the 
beginning has occupied so prominent a ae in the Council’s 
activities. Its Legal Committee drafted a number of Bills, 
promoted by the Council itself, and helped to advise upon, 
press for improvements in, or amendments to, Government 
and Private Bills. It has been extraordinarily fortunate not 
only in the devotion and skill of its own legal officers and 
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legal sub-committee, but also in its Parliamentary helpers, 
beginning with Sir Willoughby Dickenson (later Lord 
Dickenson), and followed b Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who 
sponsored our first Bill (and was our President from 1928 to 
1931), Captain Bowyer (now Lord Denham), Mr. Betterton 
(now Lord Rushcliffe), Lord Astor, the late Lord Buckmaster, 
Sir Francis Blake, and Sir Walter Greaves-Lord. Our efforts 
for legal reform involved any amount of work, not only in 
drafting, redrafting and considering, but in the necessary 
7 anda for making our Bills understood and in obtaining 
or them support. putations were arranged, speeches 
were made, articles written, endless people interviewed. 
Whether the Bills or clauses did or did not attain to the 
Statute Book, they all actively helped to educate the public 
as to the reason for and necessity of the kind of work we try 
to do. 


If case-work, homes and hostels, legal reform and general 
pee anda have been our main occupations we have not 
acked for others. There are always ies of all kinds, from 
policewomen to girls learning about citizenship, or social 
workers of various kinds, demanding addresses or advice. The 
organisation of conferences, the consideration of some of the 
many problems which in one way or another bear upon 
our work, form part of our regular routine. In these twenty- 
one years we have arranged for the hearing of experts upon 
a great variety of subjects, and for discussion, with varyin 
knowledge but unabated enthusiasm, of their plans an 
ideas, sometimes upon the effects of new legislation or 
administration, sometimes upon such matters as ~—— 
in all its aspects, the protection of foster-children, the qualities 
of foster-parents, state guardianship, insurance, mental 
deficiency, blood tests as proofs of ay gag All this 
means much work and organisation, but is definitely part 
of our job. 


Finance has been a constant anxiety. We had at first hoped 
for a regular income from various statutory authorities in 
recognition of our work, and of subscriptions from individuals 
or bodies with whom we were ready to co-operate. A few 
public authorities and some individuals have given us 
unvarying and valuable support, but we have been obliged 
to rely in great part upon special efforts. These necessarily 
involve much wear and tear for their organisers, but have the 
advantage not only of producing cash but of helping to 
interest a large number of people. Members of the Council 
have held in or garden fétes, appeals have been made by 
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st and wireless. Our successive Treasurers, to whom 
infinite atitude is due, have organised money-raising 
events. For some years a London cinema gave us a ad 
portion of its Sunday takings, which was dedicated to the help 
of London cases. We were deeply grateful for generous hel 
from the National Sunday League, while the Central Counc 
for Infant and Child Welfare nobly subsidised us through 
some of our more critical early years. The Trustees 
ener to execute the will of the late Mr. Hector Sassoon, 
who had left a sum to be used for the benefit of unmarried 
mothers and their children, have since 1926 made a yearly 
grant of £500 to the Council, as well as giving occasional 
= for special purposes. But for this help, and the sums 

rought in by broadcast appeals made by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Gorell in their capacity as our Presidents, and by 
Mr. Cyril Maude in 1936, and by a wholly unexpected and 
welcome gift in 1937 from the executors of the estate of Mr. 
C. Diplock, it is hard to see how we could have survived. Our 
finances are stil precarious and slender, but thanks to the 
Sassoon Trust, che broadcast appeals, to the unwearying 
efforts of a few constant friends and of the staff itself, the 
Council has for twenty-one years not only survived but 
achieved a considerable amount. 


Looking back on those years we can see definite progress. 
When we began there were organisations here and haan, but 
no co-ordination of effort. e are now in Close touch with 
all the churches, with all the national organisations (for 
instance, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, Waifs and Strays Society. 
Foundling Hospital, Salvation Army and Church Army, 
Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls, Women and 
Children, Roman Catholic Societies, Free Church Council) 
which touch upon our work, with committees, homes, 
hostels, local authorities in every pers of the country. We 
have correspondents all over the pre and in a number 
of foreign countries. We have gladly acceded to requests 
for information from the Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions of the League of Nations. In our early days we 
had to deal with children whose fathers came from overseas 
to serve in the War; since then we have been called upon for 
help in the case of infants whose fathers or mothers are not 
of British birth. We are in close and friendly relation with 
Government offices, and are solidly established as the recog- 
nised central organisation for dealing with unmarried 
mothers and illegitimate children. 


Part, though by no means all, of the legislative change 
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indicated as desirable in our first manifestos has been 
attained. The amount payable under an affiliation order was 
raised to 10/- within a few months (1918). Our first Bill was 
introduced by Mr. Chamberlain in 1920, perhaps more in 
the nature of a general declaration of principle than as a 
practical proposal for immediate achievement, but the course 
of the debates shewed us what we might reasonably expect to 
attain, and the Bill as it emerged from Committee was re- 
introduced by Captain Bowyer in the following session. Its 
chief points were the legitimation of children by the sub- 
sequent aye et > of their parents, increase of the amount 
payable by the father under an affiliation order to a sum not 
more than 40/- according to his means, and the automatic 
Bagg of collecting officers. Great was our satisfaction 
when a Government Legitimation Bill appeared in the 
following year, and we marshalled all our forces for its 
support. Pressure had to be maintained for several years, 
until under the Legitimacy Act of 1926 children were 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their parents, pro- 
vided that at the time of the marriage the father was domiciled 
in England or Wales, and that at = time of the child’s birth 
neither parent was married to a third person, a limitation 
about which there was much feeling. Children born before 
the coming into force of this Act automatically became 
legitimate. Parents of children born in such circumstances 
could secure re-registration of the child’s birth. We 
were much pleased at the insertion into this Act of a clause 
(the result, we believed, of our active pressure) which 
declared the legal kinship of an illegitimate child and its 
mother in cases of intestacy. Meanwhile in 1923 Captain 
Bowyer’s Bill, raising the amount payable under an afhliation 
order and making other small improvements in the laws of 
affiliation, had become law. Within ten years, therefore, of 
our coming into existence we could congratulate ourselves on 
the change in public opinion which had made children 
legitimate by the subsequent marriage of their aa gp even 
with its limiting proviso, which many of us deplored, and an 
increase in the maximum _ Moar from 10/- to 20/- under 
an affiliation order, but we found it very difficult to make 
Home Secretaries and the Home Office enforce the automatic 
appointment of collecting officers under the Affiliation Orders 
Act, 1914, a matter which we consider of great importance. 
Much time and energy for many years has been spent upon 
this point. 

Adoption, for so long regarded as the obvious solution of 
our particular problem, was a question in which we could not 
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fail to take a deep interest, although we maintained in 
season and out of season our belief in keeping together the 
illegitimate child and its mother whenever possible. The 
Adoption of Children Act, which came into force in 1927, was 
on lines of which we warmly approved: we had given 
evidence before the Committee which drew up the Bill as well 
as devoting much time and thought to its various clauses. 


Meanwhile another of our own Bills dealing with affiliation 
was being sponsored by Lord Astor. It made little progress, 
and in the next few years we found ourselves busy consider- 
ing the probable effect of the Local Government Act of 1929 
upon homes for mothers and babies, and trying, not without 
success in view of the fact that our late President, Mr. 
Chamberlain, was in charge of the Bill, to safeguard our 
particular interests. We were also absorbed in a long 
struggle for improvements in the Maintenance Orders 
(F acilities for Enforcement) Act of 1920, in order to secure 
payments from fathers who were domiciled not in England 
and Wales but in other parts of the Empire, the need for 
which was constantly brought home to us by experience in 
our Case Department. 

We helped those interested to secure various improvements 
in the laws of Scotland, which in many respects differed 
from English law, and we were deeply interested in con- 
sultations over the changes in law and procedure as to 
affiliation orders in the Irish Free State.* We observed with 
envy that in some respects both Scotland and the Free State 
were ahead of us in legislation. We had long desired that an 
affiliation order might be made before the birth of a child, 
if the father admitted werner A or did not defend the case. 
But while those concerned in Scotland regarded, if not with 
approval at least with toleration, the change we so much 
wanted, its poense in our Bills, owing to the persistent 
opposition of the English authorities, had been obstacles to 

eir success. We were meanwhile (1930) considering the 
problem of guardianship, and deep in discussion of the Bill, 
drafted for us by Sir William Clarke Hall, suggesting that 
an unmarried mother might apply for official help in securing 
financial support from the father of her child, and that illeg- 
itimate children might if necessary become wards of the 
Children’s Court. e made no efforts, however, to press our 
own Bill when we learnt that the Home Office had in hand 


* Illegitimate Children Affiliation Orders Act, N. Ireland, 1924. 
‘ ~ es ee » Irish Free State, 1930. 
” ” ” ” ” Scotland, 1930. 
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the Children and Young Persons Bill, and we devoted our 
energies to what we believed to be its improvement. It was 
passed into law and became operative in 1933. The two main 
improvements, from our point of view, were, in the first place, 
a series of arrangements for the increased safety and well- 
being of children boarded with foster parents, and in the 
second provisions which enabled a child or young person 
under seventeen, who, through bad associations or exposure 
to moral danger or through being beyond control, needs 
special care, to be placed under the supervision of the 
Juvenile Court, which in practice means that the Court may 

lace the child or young person in a safer environment. This 
is Obviously an important and valuable piece of legislation, 
and one which went some considerable way to meet the 
needs for which Sir William Clarke Hall’s Bill had been 
designed: under its provision a number of very young girls, 
unmarried expectant mothers, have been placed in homes 
where they are given a fresh start in life and learn to care 
for their infants. 


In recent years we have continued to press for changes in 
the laws relating to Affiliation, and for the more frequent 
appointment of collecting officers. The business of giving 
evidence before departmental committees, drawing up mem- 
oranda, arranging deputations and interviews, is one with 
which we have long been familiar and is indeed one of the 
functions for the performance of which we came into 
existence. They involve an immense amount of work, for 
which the return sometimes seems scarcely adequate, though 
upon the whole we realise that, even if new legislation fails 
to materialise, our persistent efforts produce a cumulative 
effect both upon sniile opinion and upon the views of those 
important people, government officials, as well as—at least 
we hope so—upon those of magistrates, local government 
councillors and local government officials. Our Annual Report 
of 1937 gave a terse and admirable summary of the legal 
changes achieved during the lifetime of the National Council. 
Perhaps as valuable as the special legislation affecting the 
unmarried mother and her child has been the more general 
legislation and resulting administrative developments, aimed 
at increasing the well-being of all mothers and children, 
especially, of course, the Maternity and Child Welfare Act. 


Apart from legislation we believe that we can look back 
upon our twenty-one years of work and feel that it has had 
its effect. There are many more residential homes and their 
standard has risen to a very considerable extent. The old 
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‘penitentiary’ has changed into the modern home, full of air 
and sunlight, where wretched, unhappy and often half starved 
expectant mothers in the course of time — into not only 
healthy mothers of healthy and well cared for babies, but 
into more or less competent workers with a changed moral 
standard, a new sense of self-respect and a new view of 
citizenship. Homes, of course, vary enormously, and some 
are still behind the times, but that there has been a very 
general improvement as well as an increase in numbers is quite 
clear. Our own completely undenominational character has 
a rather than hindered in bringing oe as we hope 
we have done, child welfare and moral welfare organisations, 
and in welding the work of the whole country into a more 
or less co-ordinated whole. 


There are fewer illegitimate births, and the death rate 
among the Be sage infants is far lower than it was when 
we began. ose are facts for which we are unfeignedly 
thankful. But though the illegitimate birth rate has fallen, 
its relation to the legitimate has changed very little except 
for the last years of the War and the first few after it, when the 
proportion rose considerably. It has always been somewhere 
about 4%. All we can say is that the decimal points after 
that four seem tending to decline, as a study of the statistical 
tables in our Annual Report will show. Perhaps we shall 
arrive at a figure of three-point-something. Inspection of the 
mortality rates gives, however, a more encouraging impress- 
ion. For the last five years the illegitimate death rate has 
been below 100, for the last two years 88, and mercifully 
we can no longer say, as for many years we said, that it is 
more than twice that of the legitimate. It is, of course, still 
far too high. The legitimate child, normally, has a father 
as well as a mother, a more or less stable home, relations and 
a recognised place in the world. It is a member of the most 
important of all social groups, the family. The illegitimate* 
on the other hand, has only one parent, to whom its expected 
arrival has meant a terrible blow, involving not only the loss 
of work but of social position, and in all probability has been 

art of a serious emotional and physical crisis. The infant 
is unwanted and unwelcome. Its mother has very likely tried 


* I exclude, of course, the children who through failure or inability 
to marry on the part of their parents are born out of legal wedlock, 
but who, to all appearances, are members of an ordinary family. What 
proportion they bear to the whole there is no means of knowing, 


though the experiences of war time separation allowances suggest 
that it is not very low. 
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to get rid of it before its birth, with results, if she fails, that 
may gravely injure its health and her own. Do what we 
may, it comes into life terribly handicapped and through no 
fault of its own. More and more do we feel the urgent 
need of a every effort to compensate it for these dis- 
advantages. e can surely help to give it a chance of 
health, a chance of happy childhood, a te of growing up 
into self-respecting useful citizenship, unhampered by the 
agonising sense of being “different,” outside and apart from 
the ordinary conditions of the rest, which is perhaps more 
dreaded than anything else by all children. And we want to 
help the child, thus unfortunate in the circumstances of its 
birth, while at the same time raising rather than debasing the 
standard of our moral currency. It is perhaps true that these 
children suffer less than they did because there are so many 
other children, born in wedlock, who through the prevalence 
of divorce have only one, so to speak, acting parent. But if the 
illegitimates suffer less, these other children suffer more, and 
the total result can offer little consolation to those who have 
given up much of their lives to child welfare work. 


We still believe, and all our experience has strengthened 
that belief, that keeping together the mother and child not 
only helps the moral and physical well-being of both, but 
by giving to the mother a responsibility, something to work 
and live for, helps to prevent a second illegitimate birth. 
We feel that there is still a great deal for us to do. We still 
want changes in the law. We want to persuade most local 
authorities to live up to the standard set by the few, and to 
use the powers they now possess in fuller measure. There is 
much to be done in connection with foster mothers, and in 
general with the matter of finding suitable homes for children 
whose mothers go out to work while keeping in close touch 
with their children. We should like to see more hostels from 
which mothers can go to their work, leaving their children 
in safe care, more or less on the lines of the Day Servants’ 
Hostel in Chelsea. And though there are fewer illegitimate 
babies, the numbers of our Individual Enquiries remains 
high, and we hope that our steadily increasing work, and that 
of the various moral welfare and other organisations, is one 
of the reasons for that fall in the illegitimate death rate, and 
with it as we know the damage rate, that is so great a 
comfort and encouragement to us and to all our fellow 
workers. The problem of the subnormal, mental, or moral, is 
pressing. It is they who still produce second and third and 
even fourth illegitimate babies, babies who are unlikely to 
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develop into the higher type of citizen. In short we believe 
that there was real need that we should come into existence, 
that we have justified that existence by our work, and that 
there seems likely to be plenty for us to do for another span 
of years. 


A word should be added about personnel. The Chairman 
of the Executive Committee presided over the Council for the 
first few months, after which the late Lord Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck was our valued President until he was succeeded 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain in 1928, and he by our present 
President, Lord Gorell, in 1931. Great is our gratitude towards 
them. Our Hon. Treasurers have had a very uphill task. 
Lord Wakefield’s place was nobly taken by Mr. Wis art, when 
our fortunes were at a very low ebb, and he was succeeded 
in 1924 by Lady Muspratt, who held office for four difficult 

ears, and she by Lady Clarendon, who wrestled with our 

nances until she left us in 1930 for South Africa. Both of 
them helped us in every sort of way, organising, planning, 
lending staffs and houses and throwing themselves whole- 
rewnaen.. e into a tiresome and thankless task. For a time we 
struggled on without an Hon. Treasurer until Mrs. 
Willamson-Noble came to our rescue. Thanks to broad- 
cast appeals, bequests, dinner dances and other means, our 
Seoncik position is decidedly less straitened than was the case 
in our first fifteen or sixteen years of life. We still urgently 
need more regular subscribers, and we cannot but hope that 
a wider recognition of the nature of and need for our work 
may in time lead to greater financial stability. 


Mrs. Arthur Whitting became our Honorary Secretary in 
1922, and served us faithfully. She was succeeded by Maria, 
Lady Bowlby in 1937, and she by Mrs. C. F. Ballard, our 

resent most valuable Hon. Secretary. Mrs. Ballard is also 

hairman of the Case Committee, an office previously under- 
taken by Mrs. Barnes, Miss A. Michelmore, Lady Balfour of 
Burleigh, Mrs. Whitting and Mrs. de Wesselow. 


We are proud of our list of Vice-Presidents, most of them 
old friends of the Council who have worked hard upon its 
behalf. One of our Vice-Chairmen, Dr. W. G. Willoughby, 
is an original member of the Council whose work as Medical 
Officer of Health has made Eastbourne a model to other 
local authorities of what could and should be done for 
mothers and children, and especially for the unmarried 
mother and her child. 


Mr. Warden Gowing as our Hon. Solicitor gave us a quite 
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invaluable amount of skilled and special help, serving us 
from our first days until he was obliged to leave us, to our 
infinite regret, last year. That regret is, as far as it can be, 
tempered by our good fortune in securing the help, as his 
successor, of Mr. H. W. Lydall, whose experience as a 
Governor of the Foundling Hospital is of peculiar value. Our 
Hon. Auditors have given us unstinted service; Sir Maurice 
Jenks from the beginning until 1936, and then Mr. F. 
Rowland. We have also had invaluable help from the 
various legal members of our Legal Sub-Committee. 


It is never possible to find words for the skill and devotion 
with which we have been served by our staff. Miss D. Adler 
(now Mrs. J. B. Hobman) and Mrs. Trounson helped us to 
lay foundations upon which Miss Musson, since 1920, and 
Miss Chapman, have built a stable and well balanced struc- 
ture. Our accountant, Mrs. Hunnisett, too, has been with us 
since 1926. I have had the good fortune to be the Chairman 
of the Council from its very start, and I can only say that 
no Chairman can ever have had a more interesting task, 


more helpful colleagues and a more devoted and admirable 
staff. 


Lettice FISHER. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS (Past and Present): 


Lord Astor 
Mrs. Jennie Baker 
Lady Barrett 
The late Sir Melvill Beachcroft 
The Rt. Hon. 

Neville Chamberlain 
The late Sir Francis Champneys 
The Countess of Clarendon 
Lord Denham 
Mr. Warden Gowing 
Lady Greenwood 
Professor E. W. Hope 
Sir Maurice Jenks 


Mr. A. Jerrold-Nathan 
Dr. F. Barrie Lambert 
The late Dr. Maude 
(Bishop of Kensington) 
Lady Muspratt 
Sir Arthur Newsholme 
Lady Noel-Buxton 
The late Dame Mary Scharlieb | 
Lord Wakefield 
The late Dr. Russell Wakefield | 
(Bishop of Birmingham) ’ 
The Archbishop of York 


Provisional Executive Committee appointed in accordance 


with resolution passed at 


Mansion House Conference, 


February 14th, 1918. 


Mrs. Jennie Baker 
*Mrs. A. E. Barnes 
*Sir Melvill Beachcroft 
*Mr. Arthur Black 

Sir Francis Champneys 
*Commissioner Adelaide Cox 
*Mr. R. Newton Crane 
*Miss Alice Elliott 

Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher 

Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon 

Mrs. A. E. Gotto (Chairman) 
*Mrs. Edwin Gray 

Miss Grace Hadow 


* Member of Child Welfare Council’s Special Committee, 1917. 
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Mr. W. Clarke Hall 
Mrs. Hobbs 
Dr. W. Hope 

*Mr. T. W. Hunter 
Miss A. M. Michelmore 
The Rev. Barton Mills 
Dr. John Robertson 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
Miss Amelia Scott 
Mr. H. O. Stutchbury 
Mrs. Torrey 
Mrs. Theodore Williams 
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This first edition of Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher's 
pamphlet has been published by personal sub- 
scripitons given by members of the Council 
and the Staff as a small tribute io her own 
work for twenty-one years as Chairman of 
the Council and Executive Committee. The 
gradual extension of the Council's activities and 
such measure of success as has been achieved 
have been largely attributable to her fatth 


and enthusiasm and her devotion to the cause. 
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, LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Act, 1929, AND EpucaTION ACTS. 
Under these Acts, Local Authorities can arrange for :— 


Nursing for expectant mothers and young children, mater- 
nity nursing, the services of midwives and doctors, 
including consultants, either at home or in an institution. 


Maternity and child welfare centres, and clinics for ante- 
natal and post-natal care. 


Hospital and convalescent treatment for mothers and 


children. 


Food for nursing and expectant mothers and children under 
five years of age; also meals for children attending 
elementary schools. 


Provision of homes and other arrangements for children of 
widows, deserted and unmarried mothers. 


Experimental work for the health of mothers and children. 


Day nurseries, schools and other provision for 
attending to a be health of children under 5 years of age 


-when mothers are out at work. 


It will be seen that almost any form of help can be given under 
one or other of the above headings, and further that all these 
items would have the sanction of the Ministry of Health as they 

hyG6- mentioned as matters for which grants could be obtained 
by Local Authorities, in the following Circulars issued from the 
Ministry of Health :—M. & C.W. 4, 1918; Memo 156/M.C.W. 
1930; Circular 1072, 1930. No ditinction ie-maas in these Acts 
or in any of the Circulars of the late Local Government Board 
and of the Ministry of Health between married and unmarried 
mothers and their children; therefore the provision of heip 
cannot properly be refused by a Local Authority on the grounds 
of illegitimacy. 


ADMINISTRATION.— Ihe administration of the above Acts is in 
the hands of the London County Council and the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils in London, and the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils in the Provinces, except for a few 
Urban and Rural District Councils, which are local maternity 


and child welfare authorities. 


In London the Metropolitan Borough Councils provide or 
supervise certain home nursing and midwifery services, ante- 
natal clinics, infant welfare centres, health visitors and day 
nurseries. Application for information or further financial 
assistance for an individual mother requiring maternity accom- 
modation or advice and help in regard to a child in her own 
care, should be made to the Medical Officer of Health for the 


Borough in which the mother resides. 


The Borough Councils are also responsible for the super- 
vision of boarded-out or foster children under nine years of age. 
The London County Council is responsible for the inspection of 
midwives, nursing homes, and maternity homes for unmarried 
mothers. It is also the principal hospital authority for London. 


In the Provinces, if the mother or child is living in a County 
Borough, application should be made to the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Borough. If they are living outside the area of 
a County Borough, they come as a rule under the County 
Council, and application should be made to the County Medical 
Officer at the offices of the County Council. 


FINANCE.—Under the local Government Act 1929, Block 
Grants were allocated to Local Authorities from State funds for 
various purposes, including maternity and child welfare 
services. If a voluntary home for unmarried mothers, or for 
illegitimate children under five years of age were previously in 
receipt of a grant from the Ministry of Health, this grant was 
continued in the Block Grant to the County Council or County 
Borough Council in whose area the home is situated. The 
Local Authority may not cancel this annual grant except by 
permission of the Ministry of Health. A local Maternity and 
Child Welfare Committee is not entitled, therefore, to look on 
the payment of this grant as a gift entirely from local funds, 
nor should it preclude payment for individual cases if accom- 
modation is required for a necessitous mother or child. 


Grants or weekly payments in individual cases may also be 
made by the Local Authority for any other purpose mentioned 
on pages | & 2, including the care of unmarried mothers durin 
pregnancy, confinement, and the nursing period, or of a chil 
up to the age of five, either with or without its mother. Such 
expenditure may be carried out thro the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Committee from money allocated for maternity 
and child welfare by the Council. As an alternative, the Public 


Assistance Committee may give relief in the form of maternity 
accommodation; this maternity accommodation need not be in 
one of the Local Authority's own hospitals, but may be procured 
in a home carried on by a voluntary organisation, or any other 
suitable place; out-relief, either in cash or in kind, may 
alternatively be given. 


ee ee ee ree es te 
Mice of every birth or 
stillbirth must be given “a the father, or person in attendance 
on the mother, by post within thirty-six hours of the birth, to 
the Medical Officer of Health for the district in which the con- 
finement has taken place. This is in addition to the information 
which must be given to the Local Registrar of Births and 
Deaths (under the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1926). 


In the case of an illegitimate child, however, no such obligation 
rests upon the putative father. 


Every person who proposes to receive a child under nine 
years of age for payment or gift of money or money's worth” 
must give previous notice of the fact, in writing, to the Local 
Authority, unless the person is the legal guardian or a relative. 
(“‘Relatives’’ in this connection are deemed to be “‘grand- 
parents, brothers, sisters, uncles and aunts, by consanguinity or 
afhnity, and in the case of illegitimate infants the persons who 
would have been so related if the infant were legitimate’’). 
On the first occasion seven days notice is required, and on 
subsequent occasions forty-eight hours notice. In the case of 
intended removal to another area, seven days notice must be 
given to the Local Authority for each area. Should the child 
die or be removed from the foster-mother'’s care, the latter 
must, within twenty-four hours, give notice of the fact in 
writing to the Local Authority and also to the person from whom 
the child has been received; if the child has died the coroner 
must also be informed; in the case of removal the name and 
address of the person to whose the child has been trans- 
ferred must be intimated. @ protection visitors are 
appointed by the Local Authority and such visitor, or other 
person authorised by the Local Authority, may in emergency 
apply to a court or to a single magistrate for an order for the 
removal of any infant kept in unsuitable premises or by 
unsuitable persons. 


SUPERVISION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
It will be seen from the above notes that children who 


remain with their mothers or relatives may be supervised from 


birth by the Local Authority, if the relatives are willing for this 
to be done. It must be remembered, however, that no Health 
Visitor has authority to enter a house against the will of the 
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occupant, and much tact and care is found necessary if a child 
in such circumstances is to be supervised. If the child is in 
one place and the mother elsewhere, the situation may present 
increased difficulties. Boarded-out children need close and 
continuous care, as well as supervision of their circumstances 
and surroundings. 


Local Authorities can combine for this work and many 
Medical Officers of Health communicate with one another 
confidentially as to the transfer of children from district to 
district; there is, in fact, a kind of inter-notification of infant 
removals. The powers for following-up are ample, although it 
is possible for a child to disappear if a removal is not immedi- 
ately notified, or information as to its future whereabouts is 
incorrectly given. Owing to sympathy with the feelings of the 
family and anxiety not to betray the mother’s secret, the Officers 
of some Local Authorities are loth to follow up an illegitimate 
child very vigorously. On the other hand, cases are known in 
which visits have been paid to unmarried mothers in residential 
employment, and the fact of the child’s existence made known 
to the employer, with dire results. The co-operation of volun- 
tary organisations may be very helpful in this necessary work. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS AcT, 1933. 


A Local Authority may bring before the juvenile court any 
child or young person under seventeen years of age who, having 
no parent or guardian, or a parent or guardian unfit to exercise 
care or guardianship or not exercising proper care and guardian- 
ship, is falling into bad associations, or exposed to moral 
danger, or beyond control; also, any child or young person who 
is a member of a household of which another member has 
committed, or been the victim of, certain offences such as 
murder, manslaughter, infanticide, incest, etc. The fact that 
a child or young person is found destitute, wandering, begging 
or receiving alms or loitering for such purposes, may be taken 
as evidence of “moral danger.’ In such cases as these, the 
court has power to commit the child or young person to the 
care of a relative or “fit person." A Local Authority may be 
deemed to be a ‘‘fit person,”’ and an order may be made com- 
mitting a child or young person to its care if the Authority is 
willing to undertake the responsibility. In such circumstances 
the child or young person must, as a general rule, be boarded 
out with foster-parents, but the Home Secretary may agree to 
allow exceptional arrangements in certain cases, such as _ 
placing an unmarried expectant mother in a suitable voluntary 
home; in either event the Local Authority becomes liable for 
the expenditure involved, towards which it may receive a 
government grant. 
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THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY PROBLEM AND MATERNITY 
AND CHILD WELFARE 


The problem of the unmarried mother 
who is mentally defective is one which 
exercises very considerably those who 
are working for the improvement of the 
lot of the child born out of wedlock. 
The National Council for the Unmarried 
Mother and Her Child has devoted con- 
siderable space to the problem in its 
Annual Report for 1933, and at the last 
annual meeting of the Council,* Miss Ruth 
Darwin, a senior commissioner of the 
Board of Control, delivered an address on 
the subject. Miss Darwin selected pri- 
marily three particular aspects of the 
problem (on which had recently been 
based a _ resolution supported by the 
N.C.U.M.C., and passed at the annual 
conference of the National Council of 
Women) :— 

(1) How far any difficulties in dealing with 
mentally defective women who were pregnant 
arose from lack of accommodation for mental 
defectives all over the country; (2) how far 
they were due to the fact that ascertainment 
had not yet been fully carried out by local 
authorities ; (3) how far there was need for 
better co-operation between Public Assistance 
Committees and the authority for dealing with 
mental defectives im the area. 

Each county council and county borough 
council appointed a Mental Deficiency 
Committee to carry out their duties under 
the Mental Deficiency Acts. A person to 
be dealt with under these Acts had first 
to be shown to be mentally defective 
(either feeble-minded, imbecile, idiot or 
morally defective), and, in addition, he 
must be “ subject to be dealt with,”’ 2.e., 
come within certain categories. Ihe 
categories which principally affected the 
work of the N.C.U.M.C. were cases found 
by a local authority to be neglected, 
abandoned, without visible means of 
support, cruelly treated, or in need of care 
and training which could not be given in 
their own homes. This covered a wide 
field, as cases “‘found neglected’ were 
interpreted by most local authorities in a 
broad sense not only as referring to 
material neglect, but to a lack of the care 
which a person needed on account of his 
or her mental defect. A further category, 
probably the most important from the 
point of view of the N.C.U.M.C., related 
to mentally defective women “ in receipt 
of poor relief at the time of giving birth 


* At Carnegie House, London, December 12th, 1933. 


to an illegitimate child or when pregnant 
of such child.” In addition, local educa- 
tion authorities had power to notify to 
the Mental Deficiency Committee, children 
leaving special schools at or before the 
age of sixteen years, who needed super- 
vision, guardianship or institutional care. 
Most of the cases coming before the 
N.C.U.M.C. would probably come within 
one or other of these headings. 

When a mental defective had been 
‘ ascertained ”’ to be subject to be dealt 
with under the Mental Deficiency Acts, 
the next duty of the local Mental De- 
ficiency Committee was to decide what to 
do in each particular case. There were 
three possible methods of procedure. The 
defective could be sent to a certified 
institution, could be put under guardian- 
ship, which gave the guardian certain 
definite powers, or could be placed under 
statutory supervision, which aimed at 
providing the necessary care and training 
in the community and preventing the 
need for institutional care for defectives 
living in good surroundings. A further 
provision of the Act, for use in emergen- 
cies, empowered the officer of the local 
authority who found a defective in im- 
mediate danger, or in urgent need of 
control, to put the person in a “ place of 
safety ’’ (Section 15) without any formalli- 
ties at all, pending the presentation of 
a petition; this was intended for tem- 
porary purposes only, because it was 
clearly not right that any person should 
be detained for long without the full 
safeguards of medical examination and 
certification. 

Miss Darwin then went on to discuss 
causes of failure to make use of the 
machinery provided. She thought it 
should be remembered, in the first place, 
that there would always be difficulty in 
certifying the higher grades of mental 
deficiency, 1.e., the grade nearest the 
normal, because there was no absolute 
line of demarcation ; the definitions in the 
Act were arbitrary ones laid down for 
administrative and legal purposes. It was 
impossible to say scientifically at what 
point mentality ceased to be normal and 
became defective, but for administrative 
purposes some line had to be drawn. It 
was sometimes impossible to certify per- 
sons as defective until they had shown 


by their behaviour that they were in- 
capable of adapting themselves to normal 
social conditions. In addition to this 
difficulty of certification, however, it was 
also very clear that the provisions of the 
Mental Deficiency Acts had not yet been 
completely carried out, probably in any 
part of the country. 


The first and the most fundamental 
duty of local authorities under the Act 
was to find out which of the population in 
their areas were mentally defective, the 
conditions under which they were living 
and their needs. The Wood Committee, 
four years ago, estimated that in England 
and Wales there were, roughly, 300,000 
mentally defective persons—t.e., about 
8 per 1,000 of the population. Of this 
number about one-third, or 100,000, 
urgently needed institutional care. The 
remaining two-thirds could probably safely 
remain in the community, and could live 
tolerably useful and probably harmless 
lives if proper steps were taken to provide 
them with supervision and the help they 
needed. 


At present only just over half of the 
total number estimated by the Wood Com- 
mittee for England and Wales were known 
to local mental deficiency authorities all 
over the country. This showed how in- 
complete the ascertainment of the mentally 
defective still was, taking the country as a 
whole, but it was interesting to note that 
the most active authorities had now 
reached, and even exceeded, the Wood 
Committee’s estimate. The great varia- 
tion in the numbers reported in different 
areas could not be due only to an actual 
difference of incidence, though this prob- 
ably existed, but when one found two 
counties, side by side, with a difference 
of about a half, it must be concluded that 
one was an active authority and one was 
not. In some places steps were being 
taken to deal adequately with mental de- 
ficiency, whilst in others so far very little 
was being done. Miss Darwin pointed out 
that anyone who came in contact with 
mental defectives admitted as adults to 
institutions realised to what individual 
misery and social harm this neglect to 
recognise defect in early life often led. 
Early ascertainment was the first step 
towards the provision of care and training, 
either in an institution or in the com- 
munity, without which defectives might 


become anti-social and a danger to them- 


‘selves and to others. Most defectives were 


not immoral or vicious, but they were 
weak, and needed care and protection. 
If left unprotected some might, in self- 
defence, resort to anti-social behaviour, 
whilst others sank to the very bottom 
of the social and economic scale. Many 
of the inmates of mental deficiency institu- 
tions had had illegitimate children, and 
Miss Darwin felt, in many cases, that 
this need never have been if proper steps 
had been taken under the Mental De- 
ficiency Act to ascertain and to safeguard 
them when they were younger. 

Another source of the failure to provide 
care in the case of pregnant mentally de- 
fective women, mentioned in the Annual 
Report of the N.C.U.M.C., was the lack of 
co-operation between Public Assistance 
Committees and Mental Deficiency Com- 
mittees. Until the Local Government Act 
was passed in 1929 the mental deficiency 
authority was not responsible for any 
defectives in receipt of poor relief, and 
this caused overlapping. But the Local 
Government Act rescinded the clause in 
the Mental Deficiency Act which absolved 
mental deficiency authorities from dealing 
with cases in receipt of public assistance, 
and now it was not only possible, but the 
duty of the local mental deficiency 
authority to ascertain all cases in their 
area; this had led to a considerable 
increase in the number of cases dealt with 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts since 
1929. Ihe county councils and county 
borough councils had two alternative ways 
of dealing with the problem. They could 
make a declaration under Section 5 of the 
Local Government Act that they would 
deal with all defectives in their area 
through the Mental Deficiency Committee, 
or they could delegate certain duties of 
the Public Assistance Committee to the 
Mental Deficiency Committee. It was 
recognised that it was useless for a mental 
deficiency authority to make this declara- 
tion if they had not sufficient mental 
defective institutions to deal with their 
cases. In actual practice the full use had 
not yet been made of the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, with the result 
that there was still in many areas no 
unity of control, and many defectives were 
still to be found in public assistance 
institutions who were free to take their 
discharge. 


The last, and probably the most im- 
portant cause of the failure of local 
authorities to take action in the case of 
pregnant mentally defective women was 
the general lack all over the country of 
sufficient institutional provision. Accord- 
ing to the Wood Committee’s estimate, 
100,000 defectives were in urgent need of 
institutional care, but about one-third 
only of this number were at the present 
moment to be found in certified institu- 
tions under the Mental Deficiency Act. 
The fact that there were no vacancies 
available in certified institutions, even for 
urgent cases, was undoubtedly a frequent 
cause of inaction. 


In the case of expectant unmarried 
mothers, Miss Darwin continued, if a local 
authority had beds in an institution for 
mental defectives, the procedure was 
simple ; they could admit the mother to 
the institution and send her on licence to 
a hospital or public assistance infirmary 
for her confinement, if it was not possible 
for her to be confined in the institution. 
Alternatively, a woman could be detained 
in a “ place of safety’ under Section 15 
for her confinement, but, as had already 
been explained, if the local authority had 
no fairly definite prospect of being able to 
admit the girl subsequently to an insti- 
tution, it could not make use of this 
clause, which was intended as a temporary 
expedient only. Both these methods were, 
therefore, dependent upon beds in a certi- 
fied institution being available. 


Miss Darwin ended her very interesting 
address with some remarks on the pro- 
vision for the care of mental defectives 
in the community, which was of funda- 
mental importance in any scheme. This 


form of care was less expensive, and, if 
properly carried out, led in certain cases 
to the greater happiness of the defectives. 
She alluded to one well-known institution 
where the girls were placed out in domestic 
service sufficiently near for them to 
visit the matron on their free half-days, 
a club afternoon being arranged. This 
scheme had been worked for nearly ten 
years, and only in an extremely small 
number of cases had any of the girls to 
return to the institution owing to serious 
difficulties. 
DISCUSSION 

In the discussion which followed her address, 
Miss Darwin said she saw no reason why, in 
large institutions, a confinement should not take 
place in the institution hospital, but it was a 
question for each institution to decide, and it 
might be thought advisable for the girl to be 
sent to another hospital, as in the case of serious 
operations. It was a simple thing to send a girl 
on licence to an infirmary for confinement and 
take her back. The question of a special small 
institution for pregnant girls, not necessarily 
for confinement, was also raised. Miss Darwin 
considered it would be a pity to segregate this 
small group in an institution which would, in 
most cases, be far from their own homes. She 
felt they could be much better classified in the 
large institutions, and suggested that it would 
be more to the point to press for the enlarge- 
ment of existing institutions. Speakers mentioned 
the difficulty of diagnosis of mental defect 
during pregnancy. A doctor, they pointed out, 
might hesitate to certify a pregnant girl unless 
he had had the opportunity of seeing her in other 
circumstances, and it might be necessarv to 
detain her for further observation. 
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A FEW NOTES FOR 


STUDENT HEALTH VISITORS 


By SUSAN MUSSON, General Secretary of the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and Her Child 


HE society for which I work is fre- 

quently consulted by health visitors 
and other child welfare workers as to what 
can be done about a girl or woman who is 
either expecting an illegitimate child or 
already has one to support. The aim of 
the following notes is to suggest a few lines 
of thought and of possible action, the 
type of which must necessarily depend to 
some extent on the whole circumstances 
of the case. 

The unmarried mother in question may 
be a mere child of 13 or 14 years, or an 
older girl, or a widow, or even a married 
woman living apart from her husband 
who may come within the definition of a 
“single woman ”’ for the purpose of taking 
affiliation proceedings. The infant may be 
a first child, a second, or even one of a 
succession of babies born either to a ment- 
ally weak woman as the result of casual 
intimacies, or to some couple cohabiting 
outside the law. The contributory factors 
in the case also vary greatly and can 
hardly be disregarded if the parents are 


to be dealt with wisely and with good 
results. 
The legal aspect must always be taken 


into consideration. The law relating to 
an illegitimate child in England and Wales 
cannot be found in any one statute. A 
leaflet giving the broad principles of the 
position is published by my society.* One 
often hears it stated that an expectant 
mother “is not keeping the child,” but 
an unmarried mother cannot legally abjure 
her responsibilities in this way. She is 
responsible for the child's maintenance 
until it is sixteen and cannot transfer this 
obligation, or her sole right of custody, 
t6 another individual, except under the 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926; if she 
deserts the child, leaving it destitute, she 
may be prosecuted. Neither her parents 


nor the alleged father need assume any | 


liabilities in regard to the child. The only 
legal way to compel a man or boy to con- 
tribute towards the mother’s confinement 
expenses and his child’s maintenance is for 
the mother to secure an affiliation order 
against him in her local police court, or for 
the public assistance authority to do so 
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if the child is chargeable to public funds ; 
in all such proceedings independent evi- 
dence in support of the mother’s allega- 
tions is absolutely necessary. 

The fact that a mother is an unmarried 
mother and a child is illegitimate in no 
way precludes them from sharing in the 
provision made by the State for all mothers 
and children. Maternity and child welfare 
committees may provide accommodation 
for expectant and nursing unmarried 
mothers and illegitimate children (up to 
five years of age), in either their own 
institutions or a voluntary home. Public 
assistance committees may help in the 
same way, Or give out-relief in cash or kind. 
(For further information see another 
leaflet published by my society.f) An 
insured unmarried woman is entitled to 
maternity benefit and may claim sick 
benefit during and after pregnancy if medi- 
cally certified to be incapacitated for work ; 
if she has been wholly or mainly supporting 
her child and is receiving unemployment 
benefit, or compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, she is entitled 
also to claim dependant’s benefit. 

My society's case work is based on two 
main theories : (1) That every child, what- 
ever the circumstances of its birth, has 
the right tc the personal care of its mother 
in infancy and the support of both parents 
in childhood and adolescence; (2) that 
there should be co-operation between 
statutory bodies and voluntary organisa- 
tions, and between child welfare workers 
and other social] workers with special train- 
ing and experience in this particular prob- 
lem. The statutory bodies may provide 
the more material benefits of maintenance 
and medical care, whilst the social worker 
can act as guide, philosopher and friend. 
Might I venture to suggest that any health 
visitor would probably be well advised, 
when taking up new work, to ascertain 
what local voluntary organisations are 
prepared to help with individual un- 
married mothers and to make the personal 
acquaintance of the workers before the 
need for their assistance arises. The modern 
moral welfare worker realises that the un- 
married mother with a first baby, or even 
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with a second child if she has been 
separated from the first in infancy, pre- 
sents a hopeful field for rehabilitation. In 
other cases she will be willing to discuss 
the position and any possibilities. If the 
baby is a first child, the worker will 
probably suggest admission to a suitable 
voluntary home ; some homes may accept 
a ‘“‘second case’”’ in special circumstances. 
The question of finance will then arise. 
If the necessary fees (usually 10s. to I5s. 
weekly) are not forthcoming, the moral 
welfare committee may be willing to help, 
or the medical officer of health may be 
consulted as to a possible grant ; alterna- 
tively, the local public assistance officer 
may be approached in the hope of getting 
the fees from that quarter. The health 
visitor may help to get the necessary 
blood test taken, as if this should prove 
unsatisfactory, admission to a special home 
or hospital for such cases will have to be 
sought. If a voluntary home seems im- 
practicable, a bed will probably be booked 
in a local hospital. The worker will ascer- 
tain at the outset whether the girl has any 
evidence as to paternity and may decide 
to interview the alleged father on her 
behalf. Above all, the unmarried mother 
will know that she has a friend at hand, 
whilst, later, the infant protection visitor 
may have an invaluable colleague in 
coping with the triple problem of child, 
mother and foster-mother. 


There are about 100 voluntary homes 
for unmarried mothers in England and 
Wales in receipt of annual grants, which 
were formerly allotted by the Ministry of 
Health and are now included in the general 
grant to the local authorities. These homes 
vary as regards accommodation (anything 
from 7 to about 30 beds) and their general 
scheme of work. Some have a lying-in 
ward ; others arrange for ante-natal treat- 
ment and confinement to take place at 
a local hospital to which the patient is 
transferred when in labour; some only 
accept post-natal cases. A nursery in 
which babies may remain for a time 


after the mother leaves is found in a. 


few homes. The length of stay after con- 
finement varies from about six weeks to 
a year, the minimum having been generally 
reduced of late in view of economic pres- 
sure and the difficulty of persuading girls 
and their relatives to agree to a longer 

iod. The very name “ home” seems 
still to present to some minds a dreary 


picture of dullness, restrictions, uniforms, 
hard work and undesired religion, but the 
well-equipped, cheerful, well-run home of 
the present day certainly does not tally 
with such a vision. In regard to restrictions, 
different homes have different rules, but 
their purpose being generally known in the 
neighbourhood there must be, for obvious 
reasons, a certain amount of supervision, 
particularly of pre-natal cases. In most 
homes reliable girls are allowed to go out 
unaccompanied in small groups, whilst in 
others it is true they may only go out with 
a member of the staff. In many homes the 
residents wear their own clothes, but in 
others coloured overalls and perhaps some 
kind of cap are provided. The latter 
arrangement has advantages as regards 
cleanliness, tidiness and economy, and is 
sometimes said to prevent an “ inferiority 
complex on the part of the less well- 
dressed newcomers. Every midwife will 
agree that a certain amount of domestic 
work is beneficial for the normal expectant 
and nursing mother and that it is good, 
not only psychologically but physically, 
that she should take a share in such duties. 
The fact that the unmarried mother is 
usually bitter in spirit and up against 
religion and everything else is fully ap- 
preciated in homes, but as the latter are 
almost all under the auspices of organisa- 
tions of definite religious purpose, appli- 
cants must at any rate be given the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and thinking about 
serious things and working out a new 
standard of life. 


Under the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, young persons under seventeen 
years of age, who are in need of special care 
and protection because they are falling 
into moral danger, may be brought before 
the juvenile court and placed under 
guardianship. Advice in regard to a case 
of this kind may be sought from the local 
probation officer. If the court decides*to 
take action it may be arranged for a young 
unmarried mother to be sent to a suitable 
home. 

Mentally defective unmarried mothers 
present a particularly difficult problem. 
My society's case committee feels that the 
‘ border-line *’ woman or girl should be 
left to the public assistance authority, as 
a woman who is “ in receipt of poor relief 
at the time of giving birth to any illegiti- 
mate child or when pregnant of such child ”’ 
may be dealt with under the Mental De- 


ficiency Acts, and, if certifiable, sent to an 
institution for mental defectives or placed 
under guardianship. (See leaflet.*) 
There are many unmarried mothers who 
either are unsuitable for a maternity home 
or will not enter one, so let us next discuss 
what is to happen to them. In many areas 
there is a local refuge or shelter which 
admits girls needing temporary help and 
protection, and these may sometimes take 
an expectant mother pending other ar- 
rangements. If she wants to book a bed 
at a local hospital, the health visitor may 
like to give her a note to the almoner 
or public assistance officer so as to establish 
a link for the future. Whether the girl is 
with her own family or not, there may be 
financial difficulties whilst she awaits con- 
finement, unless she can draw unemploy- 
ment or sickness benefit. The health visitor 
will probably consult her M.O.H. and 
try to arrange for a supply of food, includ- 
ing milk, and perhaps, best of all, one 
good meal a day at a dining centre or else- 
where. In other cases it may be necessary 
to advise the girl to apply to the relieving 
officer, and, although admission to the 
institution might be the most suitable way 
of supervising the expectant mother’s 
welfare, it must be remembered that the 
Local Government Act, 1929, removed the 
former bar against giving unmarried 
mothers out-relief in cash. The question 
of establishing paternity and securing 
contributions from the father will probably 
form important factors. If the help of a 
lawyer or social welfare worker has not 
already been enlisted, the best advice 
which can usually be given is that the girl 
should seek out a local Poor Man’s Lawyer, 
or some organisation which also gives free 
legal advice. Failing this help, the girl 
might inquire at the police court in her 
locality at what time she could see the 
probation officer, who would be ready to 
talk over her story and either put her in 
the way of applying for a summons or 
suggest where she might get the necessary 


evidence or the legal help which he or she’ 


is unable to give. A mother who has been 
living in a lodging before confinement 
presents a difficult problem on discharge 
from hospital with an infant. She may 
now possibly agree to enter a home or one 
of the few hostels for daily workers which 
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are to be found in London and some other 
large cities. If such an arrangement or a 
convalescent home cannot be managed, 
she and the baby would probably be much 
better off if they remained in the institu- 
tion nursery for a time. If she returns to 
ordinary lodgings she probably soon gets 
into trouble and such an arrangement 
seems almost invariably one to be dis- 
couraged unless the health visitor and 
moral welfare worker can combine to 
overcome difficulties. Application may be 
made to a day nursery, but it will be 
necessary to find someone to take care of 
the child when the day nursery is closed 
during the mother’s working hours or in 
the case of slight illness. A satisfactory 
arrangement for a mother in good employ- 
ment may be to lodge with some kindly 
person who will look after the child during 
the day. An experienced domestic servant 
may sometimes be able to secure a situa- 
tion where she may have her child with 
her. 


There is a fallacy that any illegitimate 
child can be sent to a children’s home. Our 
experience is that it is extremely difficult 
to get a vacancy of this kind. Some local 
authorities will allow a mother to leave 
her infant in the nursery of the public 
assistance institution or in one of their 
homes whilst she gets a start in the world 
after confinement, or for a longer period. 
The call on the accommodation in volun- 
tary homes is far greater than can be met 
by the societies which support them, and 
some have adopted an alternative policy 
of subsidising the mother’s efforts to super- 
vise the care of her own child. 

By far the most common arrangement 
is for the mother to place the child with 
a foster-mother and the health visitor 
may then first come into touch with the 
case. Her job is to see that the foster- 
mother does well by the child, but she has 
seldom anv chance of knowing the real 
mother, whose sins of commission and 
omission may be perhaps a regular topic of 
conversation when she calls. Irregular 
payments form a just cause of complaint, 
and other points of behaviour may 
reasonably be criticised. On the other 
hand, the real mother may have had a bit 
of bad luck, illness or other unexpected 
expense of some kind, and she simply may 
not have the money to pay. It will be 
agreed that someone (perhaps the local 
moral welfare worker) who can act as 


intermediary and counsellor, and a body 
which can provide some financial backing, 
is necessary in some cases if there is to be 
justice to both sides, and peace. Supple- 
mentary grants are to be had im satis- 
factory cases from. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
Waifs and Strays Society, and certain other 
voluntary organisations of different de- 
nominations. Maternity and child welfare 
authorities and public assistance authori- 
ties have power to pay foster-mothers, 
wholly or in part, if the mother cannot 
find the whole cost. Some maternity and 
child welfare committees keep a rota of 
foster-mothers and may arrange for 
the mother’s contribution to be paid 
through the public health department, in 
order to secure that the child is not dis- 
turbed and that the foster-mother’s posi- 
tion is more satisfactory. An excellent 
arrangement in the case of a young infant 
may be to pay the mother to remain at 
home to nurse the child, which a local 
authority has power to do. 

To have an illegitimate child adopted 
always sounds a nice, simple way out of 
these difficulties. My own society's theory 
is that our disproportionately high illegiti- 


mate infantile death rate may be largely 
attributable to this idea. With adoption 
in view, some unmarried mothers are not 
sufficiently helped and encouraged to 
breast-feed their infants, who are often 
subjected to early weaning and changes 
of diet, possibly to be finally rejected as 
unsuitable. To relieve a mother of a 
first illegitimate child certainly leads in 
many cases to the birth of another. If 
adoption is the only acceptable solution 
of a case, the possibilities should be fully 
discussed with a reliable adoption society, 
which, without any payment, would 
arrange the proposed transaction if it is 
feasible. An application for an adoption 
order may be made to any juvenile court 
by the proposed adopter or adopters ; as 
a rule legal assistance is unnecessary and 
the cost only a few shillings unless some 
special journeys have to be made in in- 
vestigating the case. 
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CHILDREN UNDERTAKEN FOR REWARD 


Notes on Child Life Protection, with Special Reference to the Co-operation 
of Voluntary Organisations with Local Welfare Authorities 


HE National Council for the Un- 
married Mother and Her Child, in 
consultation with members of the Church 
of England Advisory Board for Moral 
Welfare Work, formed a small ad hoc 
committee in 1936 to discuss the position 
of illegitimate children boarded out by 
their mothers with foster-parents. Miss 
M. Cowlin, J.P., was chairman of the 
committee, which was also representative 
of other voluntary organisations closely 
concerned with this vital problem and 
had the help of Dr. Percival Pritchard 
(deputy medical officer of health, Metro- 
politan Borough of St. Pancras).* The 
following notes are based on the conclu- 
sions of the committee, and it is hoped 
that they may be useful to local voluntary 
organisations and statutory authorities in 
their co-operative work for foster-children. 
The Public Health Act, 1936, and the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1936, require 
that a person undertaking for reward the 
nursing and maintenance of an infant 
under nine years shall give notice in 
writing to the local welfare authority, not 
less than seven days on the first occasion, 
and not less than 48 hours on subsequent 
occasions, before receiving such infants, 
and not more than 12 hours after in cases 
of emergency. The welfare authority may 
fix the maximum number of infants under 
nine years who may be received in the 
household and impose conditions to be 
complied with. The welfare authority may 
bring before the court any person who is 
about to receive, or who has received, a 
child into a home where the premises are 
unsuitable or when such a person is con- 
sidered unfit to receive it by reason of 
age, immoral character, etc., or the en- 
vironment would be detrimental to a 
child, and may apply for an order for its 
removal to a place of safety. Every 
welfare authority must appoint. or 
authorise child protection visitors, who 
must satisfy themselves as to the health 
and ‘‘ well-being’’ of the infants and give 
advice and directions as to their care, 
health and maintenance. 
The committee came to the conclusion 
that the conditions under which foster- 
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children may be accepted and retained 
are vague and allow for wide variations 
in interpretation and practice. Sir George 
Newman, late Chief Medical Officer to the 
Ministry of Health, pointed out in his 
Report for 1933 that the standard varied 
from place to place, and was not always 
high enough—a state of affairs which 
certainly still prevails. There is no 
true statutory “ registration’ of foster- 
parents. If a child protection visitor con- 
siders a foster-parent unsuitable for the 
care of a particular child, the legal 
machinery for dealing with the situation 
is cumbrous and the legal grounds of 
complaint do not include all the grounds 
of unsuitability from the point of view 
of the child's welfare. The committee 
wished to see a statutory system of regis- 
tration by local welfare authorities, with 
such conditions that only really suitable 
applicants might be accepted. Pending 
such legislation, the committee was de- 
sirous of better administration of the 
existing law and made various suggestions 
on the following lines :— 

There should be a more uniform stand- 
ard as to the maximum number of foster- 
children kept in one dwelling, and the 
number of rooms and cubic feet should 
not be the deciding factors. There is 
evidence of very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions where foster-mothers are allowed 
to take a large number of children, owing, 
apparently, to the amount of accommo- 
dation they can offer, whereas the staff 
may be wholly inadequate and sometimes 
quite unsuitable to ensure the “ well- 
being ’ of the children under their care. 

More attention should be given to the 
psychological requirements of the child, 
if its “ well-being’ is to be ensured. 
There should be investigation as to the 
suitability of would-be foster-parents to 
handle children before they receive them, 
and the placing of a child in an environ- 
ment which is psychologically unsuitable 
should be discouraged by every possible 
means. Children whose environment 
is evidently unsuitable or uncongenial 
should be more easily removable to other 
surroundings. JTactful handling of the 
situation by the child protection visitor, 
possibly in co-operation with some volun- 
tary society interested in the child and 


its mother, may accomplish what is 
difficult to enforce on legal grounds. 

If a child has been placed by its parents 
or parent with foster-parents where it has 
acquired a settled and suitable home, 
there might be more co-operation on the 
part of welfare authorities and voluntary 
organisations in maintaining this neces- 
sary stability. In the case of the death 
or desertion of the parents, difficulties 
might be met if a boarding-out grant 
could be made to the same foster-parents, 
in order that a change of environment 
and possible removal to an institution 
may be avoided. If parents’ payments 
lapse, or are unavoidably reduced owing 
to illness, unemployment or other cause, 
temporary help might suitably be given 
from public assistance funds; maternity 
and child welfare committees might more 
frequently make temporary or periodic 
contributions for the maintenance of 
children under the age of five years. When 
payments by parents or, in the case of 
an illegitimate child, the mother, are 
irregular, relations with the foster-parents 
become strained, and this is likely to react 
badly on the child. The pioneer work 
of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, through their 
auxiliary boarding-out scheme, has proved 
the value of the helping hand in time of 
need. A little financial help, and the 
constant kindly interest and supervision 
of child, mother and foster-parent afforded 
by the worker or friend who acts as inter- 
mediary, may make all the difference to 
the child's welfare. 


The foster-mother scheme of the Bir- 
mingham maternity and child welfare 
committee would seem well worthy of 
consideration by other welfare authorities. 
This provides for the establishment of 
a panel of approved foster-mothers 
and guaranteed payments varying from 
12s. 6d. to 9s. weekly according to the 
age of the child. One of the rules is that 
the foster-mother shall attend an infant 
welfare centre, and this is ensured by an 
arrangement of vouchers payable at the 
centre. An unmarried mother is given 
names and addresses of one or two suitable 
foster-mothers who have vacancies. The 
mother’s share of payment is assessed 
by the child protection visitor, who takes 
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into account her wages, and the fathers’ 
payments, if any, and allows for the expense 
of visiting the child. It is usual to leave 
the mother a balance in hand of 6s. per 
week for her own expenses and clothing 
for herself and the child. Should she fall 
out of work or be ill there is a reassess- 
ment of her contribution. If she is in a 
position to pay the whole cost of the 
child's maintenance, she does so. This 
contact between the mother and the 
visitor seems of particular importance, 
especially if there is co-operation between 
the visitor and moral welfare workers in 
dealing with a particular mother and 
child. If the mother’s contributions fail 
the matter is put into the hands of the 
debts collector of the public assistance 
committee. 

Welfare authorities might more fre- 
quently seek the co-operation of local 
voluntary organisations in their child 
protection duties. Women’s Institutes 
or Townswomen’'s Guilds, branches of the 
Mothers’ Union, Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, etc., might usefully assist 1n finding 
suitable foster-parents and in arranging 
informal meetings, simple lectures and 
discussions, which would include some of 
the problems likely to arise in the foster- 
home. These bodies might also act as links 
between the welfare authority, the real 
parents and the foster-parents, which is 
particularly helpful in the case of illegiti- 
mate children whose mothers form a most 
important and sometimes very difficult 
factor in the problem. A representative 
of the voluntary committee might suitably 
act as the required intermediary for the 
receipt and payment of subsidiary weekly 
grants made by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the 
Waifs and Strays’ Society, and others. 

The whole problem is fraught with 
difficultv, but there can be no doubt that 
the successful boarding out of children 
who cannot live with their parents may 
play a great, if not the greatest, part in 
their welfare and future development as 
citizens. 
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THE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD: A CHALLENGE 
TO SOCIETY 


BY 


H. P. NEWSHOLME, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.* 


We have met to-day to discuss problems relating to the 
unmarried mother and her child; and we have in our title 
described the illegitimate child—and we might equally have 
described that child’s mother—as a challenge to society. Our 
task must then be to look at a number of aspects of that 
challenge; and they can be regarded only in relation to the 
circumstances in which that mother and her child are placed. 
What, briefly, are those circumstances? 


You have a prospective mother, often no more than a 
young girl, involved, partly through her own fault, partly 
through that of her partner, partly through the fault of society 
as a whole, in a state of acute stress and unhappiness. She is 
feeling, in varying degree, the bitterness of betrayal, or of 
wrongdoing driven into a corner. Added to this is the misery 
coming from a lack of knowledge of the process in which 
she has become entangled, hatred of the outcome, and a sense 
of nothing but blackness ahead. Where, on the other hand, 
the woman is not an unmarried girl, but, as in a still sadder 
minority of the cases, a married woman or widow who has 
come into devious ways, the anxiety of mind is at least as great, 
even though for somewhat different reasons. 


Turning now from the mother, you have in due course a 
child, fatherless, born sometimes out of love, but often out 
of sheer excitement and empty headedness; born often under 
conditions causing infection with disease or physical damage, 
urgently needing a mother's care and interest, to enable him 
both to maintain his physical life and to develop those latent 
capacities which he shares with that mother; as urgently need- 
ing the care of physician, nurse, lay worker, and others in due 
course to help him along the road of life. 


There then is the double challenge which this problem 
presents to society. It is a double challenge also in a second 
sense, on the one hand to succour, on the other to prevent 
these conditions. We can best deal with that challenge by 
adopting the principle which the Prince of Wales so effectively 
applied to the question of unemployment, of taking the prob- 


*Address to Manchester, Salford and District Council for the Unmarried 
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lem piecemeal, breaking it up into fragments instead of shrink- 
ing from its magnitude as a whole. If the problem of the 
illegitimate child is a challenge to society, it is a challenge in 
particular to certain groups within society, and we will glance 
at it as it affects some of these groups. 


The Challenge to Parents. 


The challenge to parents is one which, while it affects 
primarily those on whose daughter and on whose son this 
tragedy has fallen, is nevertheless one which applies to all who 
are parents. The challenge raises a number of issues as 
difficult of solution as they are important to solve. There is 
the question of instruction in a knowledge of the meaning and 
function of sex: the way, the time, the manner, of instruction 
of child by parent. There is the question whether the ideals 
inspiring the family are such that sex instruction will do good 
rather than harm. There come, again, the problems of right 
outlets for the emotional and the creative activities of the 
adolescent girl and boy, involving in turn happy and trustful 
relations within the family, satisfying occupations and hobbies 
for hand and body and brain, the choice of work which that 
youth or maid can feel worthy and absorbing. In all these 
directions the sins, past and present, of society lay a heavy 
burden on households badly housed in drab surroundings, 
poorly paid, or uncertain in employment. Whilst the challenge 
to parents of such households may be specially severe and the 
judgment has to be correspondingly tempered, the responsi- 
bility still lies on them of making the best even of those bad 
circumstances and, by that very act, of improving those cir- 
cumstances and helping their young people to a more fully 
and healthily expressed life. 


The Challenge to the Employer. 


Then we come to the challenge to the employer, whether 
this be the mistress of a girl in domestic service, or the 
employer of a ‘hand’ in factory or workshop or office. To 
what extent has that mistress been concerned with the care 
of her maid as though she were a member of her own family 
circle, as for the time being she has become? How far has 
the mistress gone in seeing that the dignity, worth and interest 
of domestic work is emphasized in the approach to the day's 
routine? To what extent has the mistress taken an interest 
in the girl's use of her spare time, and opened for her safe 
interesting and helpful channels of association with other girls, 


through club, through church or analogous activities, through 
the Y.W.C.A., the Girl Guide and other movements, or 


through contact with the maids of other like-minded mis- _ 
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tresses? When the crisis of the girl's failure has had to be 
faced, has that mistress regarded her merely as an inconvenient 
chattel, to be disposed of as quickly as possible, or as a sign 
in some degree of her own failure, or at any rate as someone 
urgently needing a fellow-woman’s sympathy and support? 
Has that same mistress, in mistaken kindness to the girl, offered 
to take her back into service after the confinement if she will 
permanently dispose of the child by some such course as 
adoption, thereby breaking one of the strongest links which 
might bring the girl into a right relation to life, while at the 
same time inflicting a further grave blow on a child already 
sufficiently handicapped? That is a point to which we must 
return later. 


Turn now to the employer who is responsible for the 
young girls or the man’s welfare in factory, workshop, or 
office. The challenge here applies uncomfortably to many of 
us who in the ordinary way look on ourselves as beyond its 
scope. Io what extent does the employer see that the worker 
is sufhciently, but not too heavily or too monotonously, 
employed in work so satisfying that it should not leave in his 
or her mind a sense, however vaguely formulated, of resent- 
ment at unworthy or trivial use of time, at energies and 
capacities imperfectly utilised. For such a feeling unavoidably 
leads to a revulsion during hours of leisure into too intense 
a preoccupation with excitements, to make up for earlier bore- 
dom or unhappiness. That challenge to the employer cuts very 
deep into the character of industrial and business undertakings, 
as well as into methods of employment. For if followed to 
its extreme, it means a revolution in outlook in industry and 
business, a rejection of forms of manufacture and trade which 
are unworthy or flashy, a refusal to mechanise and to 
monotonise where mechanisation reduces tasks of personal 
interest and initiative and fails to replace them by as absorb- 
ing and responsible tasks in some other equally suitable 
direction. 


Again, has the employer chosen his subordinates with a 
care which will, for example, prevent a foreman from a gross 
betrayal of his powers over those girls who are under him, or 
which will prevent individual members of the staff from hawk- 
ing about the works undesirable literature or contraceptive 
appliances, with all that this implies. Those who are familiar 
with conditions all too frequently met with in factory and 
workshop, will know that the challenge in these directions is 
no idle one, but points to crying evils of our day, coming out 
of the materialism of outlook which a considerable section of 


society has adopted. 


There are other aspects of industrial activity which must 
necessarily arouse our anxiety in this connection. What of the 
appeals on all sides to self-indulgence, when these impinge on 
young people for whom society has failed to provide sufficient 
and satisfying occupation in their leisure hours? What of the 
particular aspect of that self-indulgence involved in the tempta- 
tion to drink, reaching the eye from every hoarding and from 
the advertisement columns of a large part of the Press, 
temptations aimed deliberately at making our youth “‘beer- 
minded.’ The social worker is well aware of the part played 
in the problem of the illegitimate child by the snares spread 
for the feet of the unwary and the childish in such ways as 
these, as well as by the cleverly-placed and attractive modern 
public houses, drawing in young couples for refreshment on 
their way out into the country for a spell of recreation, some- 
times rendered thereby guilty when it might otherwise have 
been innocent. The real part of these temptations in this 
grave issue for the young man and the young woman of to-day 
must be common knowledge. 


The Challenge to the Local Authority and to Voluntary Social 
Agencies. 


But let us pass on to the next stage. The wrong relation 
between youth and girl has occurred; the crisis, so far as its 
outward manifestation is concerned, has arrived; the girl is to 
become a mother. With that fact there comes a challenge to 
the local authority and its medical and nursing and social wel- 
fare staff on the one hand, and to voluntary social agencies and 
their individual workers on the other. The challenge to these is 
so inextricably interwoven that we may review them together. 
Here is a girl, needing, usually, shelter, needing medical 
examination and supervision, needing nursing care, needing a 
place for her confinement, and a place for recuperation, shelter 
and rehabilitation afterwards, where both she and the child 
can materially help each other in their most difficult climb back 
into right relations with, and a right place in, society. On the 
other hand, there is the young man, sometimes dissolute and 
seemingly worthless, more often thoughtless and unbalanced, 
but unintending to do this irreparable harm; in his turn needing 
both to be reminded of, and helped towards, his responsibili- 
ties to the girl and the child and society, needing equally to 
be directed into a healthier way of life and a saner outlet for 
his leisure hours. 


To what extent is the local authority meeting this chal- 
lenge by providing health visitors, welfare workers, or others 
experienced in the facts, to get the girl into touch with rescue 
agencies, with the police court, with the many societies and 
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individuals who are related to this problem from one aspect 
or another? To what extent has provision been made for 
ante-natal examination, both from the standpoint of maternity 
and from that of possible infection with venereal disease? And 
following on ante-natal examination, what further ante-natal 
supervision, with the girl, according to circumstances, either 
at home or in lodgings or in a home provided as a shelter by 
the local authority or by voluntary agencies? What provision, 
official or voluntary, has been made for the confinement, for 
the retention of the girl and her child in a home for varying 
periods after the confinement, in order that mother and child 
may get used to each other and attached to each other, so 
that the mother may be educated both as to the physical needs 
and care of her child, and as to her own outlook on life? 
To the medical helper, at this stage, it may be said with the 
greatest emphasis:— Do not lightly discourage breast-feeding, 
to please the whim, perhaps, of some mistress willing on 
conditions to receive the girl back; and do not encourage 
separation of mother and child, even though employment, with 
ry seemingly great advantages, appears to depend on the 
ecision. 


Now, in this matter of employment, what steps are taken, 
either by the local authority through its officers, or by the 
voluntary agency through selected workers, for finding work 
for the mother under conditions which allow her to retain her 
child? Or, if this is impracticable at the moment, then for 
finding, supervising and, if necessary, helping to pay, the right 
kind of foster-mother, with whom the child may be placed, 
still in frequent contact with the mother, until the latter can 
again resume personal charge? Or again, in those cases, which 
should be few and far between, far fewer than at present, 
where it is imperative to find new parents for the child, what 
arrangements are in force through local authority or through 
voluntary agency for ensuring that the proposed adopters are 
truly suited to the child and the child truly suited to these 


parents ? 


Again, what is being done, through local authority or 
through voluntary agency, to encourage and arrange marriage 
of the couple where this is the appropriate solution; or in its 
absence to ensure that the mother receives through an afhliation 
order such sums, in the form of maintenance allowance from 
the putative father, as the Court may decide? Do the arrange- 
ments to this end provide the mother both with skilled legal 
advice, through the “‘poor man’s lawyer’ or otherwise, and 
with a helper who will assume the burden of collecting facts, 
of interviewing the putative father, of preparing the evidence 
and seeing the case through Court? All honour is due to those 
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devoted workers who so courageously carry through this difh- 
cult and unsavoury task. 


These are works of assistance and regeneration for the 
mother. But what of the father? Are any organised measures 
being taken for dealing with his difficulties and outlook? Are 
there any individuals or any body of people who are actively 
and systematically concerning themselves with him, seeking to 
get into touch with him and to help him towards a better 
understanding of his responsibilities and of the meaning and 
control of his bodily urges? Here is a challenge which so far 
has been less adequately faced than many of those previously 
enumerated. 


Let me add one final challenge to the local authority and 
the social agency. To what extent has each co-ordinated its 
work and knowledge with that of the other, so that each is 
in full touch with the other, each supporting and avoiding over- 


lap with the other? 


The Challenge to the Individual Helper. 


Hitherto we have been speaking of the attitude of bodies 
of workers, official and voluntary, towards the unmarried 
mother and the unmarried father. But the attitude of such 
bodies depends on the attitude of the individuals of whom 
they are comprised. A challenge comes here to the individual 
helper in his or her attitude to these unfortunate people, who 
so urgently need a right mental and emotional and moral 
perspective, and a re-direction of will. In some, a sense of 
shame is predominant; in others, only a naive surprise at the 


failure of mechanical measures of contraception; in others, a. 


sense of victimisation, of injury, of disgust and hatred at the 
idea of a child; in the majority a sense of deep confusion and 
of not knowing where to find light in a very dark lane. What 
is the worker's attitude to be? 


It can be recorded with certainty and satisfaction that the 
day when hands were lifted in horror and eyes turned away in 
scorn has now long gone by. But even now it is not always 
easy to maintain a proper balance between harsh judgment 
and too easy acceptance. What should be the attitude of the 
helper towards the individual case? For the helper the attitude 
has to include a recognition of the gravity of the failure to 
maintain the ideals and dignity of relation between man and 
woman. But it has also to include a constant recognition of 
the helper’s own ignorance of motives and past history form- 
ing the background of the girl's or the man’s life. The helper’s 
attitude has to include therefore a humility of judgment which 
realises that to the Eternal, seeing all hidden springs of conduct, 
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there may be ground for ready forgiveness where we condemn, 
and for judgment where our partial knowledge tends to con- 
done. With this, there should come a parallel realisation that 
though the offence be outwardly more obvious than hidden 
moral obliquities in the helper himself, it may be by no means 
immeasurably graver for the individual and for society. The 
prime function of the helper, then, is to help, not to judge; 
but therewith to realise that the evil manifested in this calamity 
will spread, in widening circles, to mother, father, child, and 
thence to society at large, unless checked by a readiness on 
the part of the woman and the man so to react as to redeem 
the situation without further loss. To maintain that standpoint, 
the only surety is for the helper to be, not merely humani- 
tarian, but more than that, definitely and strongly Christian in 
outlook. Nothing short of this sufficiently safeguards the mother 
and father and child in their multifarious problems. And the 
result, the very satisfying result, so often experienced, is well 
expressed in a sentence quoted recently in a broadcast appeal 
by the Bishop of Blackburn; a sentence in a letter from just 
such a girl, who, writing to her helpers, said: “] won't let you 


down, for you believed in me when I did not believe in my- 
self.’ 


We have glanced at the question of child adoption as 
affording a possible solution to the problem of the illegitimate 
child. Let us look a little more clearly at the suggested solu- 
tion, for its very simplicity forms an attraction. Broadly 
speaking, there are three main advantages which might be 
expected to accrue from adoption: the child comes within the 
orbit of a father and a mother, if only of a pseudo-father and 
a pseudo-mother, instead of that of a mother alone; the child 
enters a permanent good home and, through the fact of adop- 
tion, he has opened to him opportunities equal to those of 
the child born in wedlock. Is there any conditional clause 
to be added in limitation of these advantages? 


First, the adopting parents are parents in name only and 
not in fact. While we can record with thankfulness and grati- 
tude the courage and patience and wisdom of many such 
couples in their self-imposed duty of converting a strange child 
into their own, do not let us treat the difficulty of their problem 
too lightly, for it has a two-fold aspect. On the one hand 
there is the difficulty to the adopting parents of understanding 
the inward nature and needs of a child whose qualities are 
in no degree derived from—and thence familiar to—them. 
Moreover, the motives for adoption are various. Some adopt- 
ing parents are more concerned for a child to come as an 
adjunct to themselves, to be moulded to their needs and 
desires, than for a child who shall be developed as a personality 
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in himself. Such an attitude is capable of being disastrous to 
the child. On the one hand, then, we have this problem of the 
adopting parent; on the other hand we have the difficulty to 
the child, the graver because of his immaturity and lack of com- 
prehension, of having pseudo-parents to whom his inner move- 
ments of thought, of emotion, of habit of action are essentially 
strange and unfamiliar. These movements will meet no leaping 
response, no quickening and no quietening at the right 
moment and in the right degree, arising from the very fact of 
inheritance; for those thoughts and emotions and actions have 
derived no strands of origin from these adoptive parents, in 
whom they do not therefore stir chords of memory and 
response. And be it noted, the very need for that quickening 
or quietening of his emotional nature at the right time is itself 
a channel of education for the mother which adoption causes 
her to miss. Little as it may appear on the surface, such an 
adopted child must almost necessarily have a degree of frus- 
tration of his normal impulses, and a degree of stimulation of 
impulses not normal to his particular make-up, just because 
those he is living with are not of his blood and bone. They 
must ever continue to be strangers so far as the intimate springs 
of his conduct are concerned. The lot of such a child is a 
peculiarly difficult one, and these very circumstances may 
render the permanent and apparently good home not a good 
home at all, in the truest sense of being the home of that par- 
ticular child with those particular qualities. That fact in turn 
may make the development of the child go so awry that much 
of the boon given to him in his apparent legitimisation into 
society, may be wasted through his conversion in greater or 
smaller degree into an Ishmael in society, his hand against the 
un-understanding people who form his environment. This 
picture is, no doubt, in many cases of adoption a much over- 
drawn one; in some cases, not a few, an altogether incorrect 
one. Yet I would urge its essential truth, and the bearing 
which this has on the need for the most careful weighing-up 
of circumstances before the course of adoption is taken. The 
fact, of course, is that such careful weighing-up of circumstances 
does not apply in most cases of child adoption. Usually a 
mistress agrees or offers to take back a girl into service, an 
employer offers to receive her back into employment, the 
parents agree to accept her back into her home, if the encum- 
brance offered by the child is removed. And the easy, quick, 
and apparently appropriate way of child-adoption is chosen, 
with the encumbrance aspect of the child as the governing 
factor. In this connection, it has to be remembered that the 
experience of those who are in direct contact with these unmar- 
ried mothers is that, except in a small minority, the suggestion 
for such disposal of the child does not come from the mother. 
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On the contrary, so I am informed by those who know the 
facts, very few of these mothers really wish to be parted from 
their children, if they have had any opportunity of caring at 
all for the child. While beforehand, they may regard the 
advent of the baby with dread or dislike, directly that baby 
arrives all is changed. Almost invariably they feel utterly 
different, and long for the baby to be kept with them. A 
genuine and deep devotion is in nearly all cases quickly aroused 
and their strong instinct of motherhood most readily and 
rapidly finds expression. Usually they part with the child only 
with the greatest reluctance, under the pressure of relatives, 
employers, or unwise friends, and against their own real 
desires. Having been thus parted, the mother is in a serious 
and dangerous position of instability, in which she can easily 
grow reckless and callous, with an underlying sense of griev- 
ance, in a world which seems filled with injustice and lack of 
love. I must therefore regard child adoption, in the ordinary 
case, as a course needing greatly to be deprecated as against 
the true interests of mother and of child alike, however the atti- 
tude of society to the pair left together may seem to witness 
to the contrary. 


Let it be clear that there must on occasion be cases where 
child adoption is the only way out of an impasse. But these 
cases are, in my belief, an exceedingly small proportion of the 
whole. | believe the attitude of a member of the staff of 
my own Public Health Department to be thoroughly sane, as 
expressed in her statement to me, that whenever — and this 
was but rarely—she had to arrange for child adoption, she felt 
that in that particular case she had herself somehow person- 
ally failed to reach a satisfying solution. 


The Challenge to Society at larze. 


We have reviewed, even though superficially and hastily, 
the challenge offered by the unmarried mother and the illegiti- 
mate child to the parent, the employer, the local authority, 
the voluntary agency and the individual helper. That 
challenge might be pursued into almost every nook and corner 
of society, so much is our social life welded into one. In con- 
sidering the challenge to individual groups, we have considered 
the challenge to society at large. Let us, therefore, in closing, 
add only a few miscellaneous aspects of the challenge, which 
have direct bearing on the problem. 


This problem is one of passions too easily aroused, too 
little kept under control. What part do the Press, the cinema, 
the stage, take in this by the suggestive, the lurid, the lasci- 
vious, the luxurious, the self-indulgent messages which they 
convey daily to millions in advertisement and text and 
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libretto, in the printed page, on the screen, on the boards? 
What control of these activities, what self-control in refusal 
to accept their services on these terms, is society proposing 
to apply; what form of “sanctions against these powerfu 
agencies, in their acts of aggression on the sanctity of the 
relation between man and woman? Again, this is a problem 
of wrong emotional expression, coming, in a measure, from lack 
of channels of right emotional expression. It has its relation 
to the divorce of town from country, and of craftsmanship 
from the ordinary course of life. In these several directions* 
society has much to do, in order to remedy the evils which she 
has allowed to enter her way of life. Parks, open spaces, allot- 
ments, facilities to reach the countryside, extension of public 
libraries and museums, of woodwork and metalwork and 
allied crafts in evening classes and schools for the adolescents, 
encouragement of the many organizations which provide clean 
outdoor and indoor recreation for the youth and the girl— 
in all these and many similar directions society is presented 
with a challenge, and with an opportunity, to deal with this 
grave blot on her fair name involved in the fact of the illegiti- 
mate child. Society has shouldered part of her responsibility; 
she has to shoulder it more fundamentally and more extensively 
still if prevention as well as remedy is truly to be effective. 


Further copies of this pamphlet may be obtained from 
the National Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child 
Carnegie House, 117, Piccadilly, London, W.1, price 3d., 
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IN YOUR REPLY PLEASE QUOTE H/BK 5th March, 1940. 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


Thank you for your letter of February 15th which I am sorry 
I am only now answering. I have sent on the questionnaire 
to Mr.Weeks and am reading the report you sent me with great 
interest. 


Yours sincerely, 
ke -[ - hte 
Chief Woman Officer. 
Miss Stella Schofield, 


159 Sutherland Avenue, 
W.9 
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“rue NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


£ (INCORPORATED). 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., P.C., K.T. 
President: SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART, Baart., D.L., O.B.E. 


Secretary: L. SHOETEN SACK, O.B.E. 26, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone & Telegrams: Museum 8944 (5 lines). 


IN YOUR REPLY PLEASE QUOTE D/RG. 29th January » 1940. 


Dear Miss Schofield, 


Miss Harford is away just now and I am answering 
your letter for her. 


I note that you would like to visit one of our women's 
mutual service clubs. You will probably know that there are not 
many Of these in London, and you would get a better idea of them 
if you could go either to South Wales, the Midlands or the North. 
Perhaps you will let us know if you are likely to be leaving 
London in the near future and would like to fit in a visit to 


women's clubs in any of these industrial areas. This could 
easily be arranged. 


For information about clubs in London, you should get 
in touch with Mr. Douglas Weeks, the London Council of Social 
service, 7, Bayley Street, W.C.1. 


You may be interested to know that there are now 662 
women's clubs, with a membership of 36,862. 


With regard to the Women's Group on Problems arising 
from Evacuation, as you are aware this is a consultative body 
and does not therefore make reports on action taken. I do not 
know if you have seen the enclosed two leaflets, which it has 
recently published. 


Yours sincerely, . 
\Zeo 


Miles Davies. 


Mrs. 


Miss S. Schofield, 
159, Sutherland Avenue, 


London, W.9. Cuct. Compt, 
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BREARYAR, ERS ABR VemNON 
MRS. J.D, BERNAL 


MRS, ALICE CAMPBELL 
Is. CILLOR MRS, DUNCAN 
18 MAGDA GHLLAN 

MBS. HADEN GUEST 
COUNCILLOR MRS. J.B.S. HALDANE DAMB SYBIL THORNDIKE 
COUNCILLOR DR. BE. JACOBS MISS SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
MISS ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


Holborn 2131 26, Grays Inn Road, 
| W.d.l. 


Dear Friend, 


".... I can't sleep at nights through worryi I am short 
of grub and did without on Saturday and Sunday to Let the kids 
have a little something to eat. I'm not enjoying myself, far 
from 5 Bae eres 


This was written by a woman to her soldier husband. She is 
not unique. Unemployment Assistance Boards, Public Assistance 
Committees, Charity Organisations - all are inundated with 
hundreds of appeals from the families of men serving in the 
Forces. Can we be content to leave them to the mercy of charity 
organisations and officialdom? It is not the will of all British 
people that the homes of men conscripted for war service shall 
be maintained and their families have enough to live on? Is it 
not sufficient that their families should live in dread of the 
casualty lists, without the added worry of want and poverty? 


The record of the British soldier in Flanders is to-day in 
everyone's mind; yet in thousands of cases his home is be 
broken up, his children are underfed and his wife distracted by 
the anxiety of ng oer meagre allowance go round, Someone must 
sponser a campaign t will arouse the public will to action to 
alter these send tions. The National Council for the Defence of 
Women & Children is taking up this question, and appeals to you 
for your help. 


Firstly, we ask for financial help in order to get publicity 
on this issue and to maintain correspondence with the many families 
with whom we are in touch. Secondly, we ask you to let us know 
of any cases of special hardship that you meet, and that you put 
us in touch with any Dependants who need expert advice in order 


to get their case taken up; as we are in the position to do this. 
Thirdly, we ask you to send us an order for the pamphlet on this 
question which we shall shortly publish (2d. for a single copy; 
18 .6a. Yor IR). 


Yours sincerely, 
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Here are some facts and ideas about the Cost of Living. We think they 
will be useful a nd interesting to all women, and especially valuable to 
women who belong to organisations and carry on social work. 


S. ince outbreak of war, rise in cost of living widespread. Food, also 
gas, electricity, fuel, rail and bus fares. Official estimate of in- 
crease, 15%; others declare it round about 25%. lia ny individual 

a rticles of consumption (cheap meat, cheap vegetables, etc.) have 
risen in some cases as mch as 200%; 2$d. tin canned milk now 4d. 


British Medical Association budget for a family of 5 (nevor siltiickcede' 
worked out at 22/644 pre-war. By December 1939 ha d risen to 33/74 in a 
Midland town, a nd 35/10d. in a Suffolk village (according to survey | 
conducted by Labour Party Women's Department) This is for food alone'. 

A soldier's wife with 4 children gets 398.0d. to pay for everything. 
Hany men with families earn less than 50/-. 


) ‘Why have orices risen? Because of circumstances that could not be con- 

. trolled? “No. Prices are high because it is the deliberate intention 
of the Goverriment that they should be so, in order that they may cut the 
standard of living, or what they call “civil consumption", to pay for the 
war and so that all resources can be devoted to its pursuit, no matter 


how much the people may suffer. 


Prices are high because: 1. The Government has taxed ss articles 
| directly 


. Ze The Government has fixed the prices. of 
many articles far above the pre-war level | 

3. # The Government has given the control into 
_the hands of the big combines by putting representatives of the big 
monopolies onto the Control Committees, who have raised prices to 
increase profits. 


| What taxation Means It is calculated that an average family is now 
| paying something like 14/- a weck in taxation: sugar 1s.0d. Tea 5d. 
Matches, Sid. Cocoa, Coffee, Artificial Silk, etc. 3s.10d. Tobacco 4s.10d. 


There is yct to come the Purchases Tax, which is expected to be about 
15%. and to be imposed on all articles except food. 


er ~~» en rm ee 


A deliberate Policy Attitude of govt. can be summed up, for example, in 
2 Statement of im. K.-Pickthorne, Conservative 1.P. for Cambridges 
"As long as prices inside the country do not reduce us to actual 
starvation or to riot or revolution, they do not matter very much." 
Or, for example, extract from "Economist" (leading financial periodical): 
“The total private expenditure of the British people will have to bo 
reduced in the course of the war by at least a third...The only 
relevant question is not whether sacrifices are to be asked, but 
by what means sacrifices are to be exacted". (Dec. 2nd, 1939) 


In addition, Govt, policy is deliberately to exclude goods from the 
country. For example, stocks of butter, bacon and canned goods are accum- 
lating ready to be shipped, but cargo space instead is taken for war 
supplies, such as nickel from Canadg. | 


. In order to pay for imports of war matorial, oxports are forced up. In the 
“economic warfare" with Germany, for example, attempts are made to capture 
South American markets formerly hold by Amorica. Thorofore export prices 

arc kept down and home supplies sacrificod. — Aaa Sas 
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Or 1; 75j. of pre-war supplies of cotton and rayon goods will be put on 
26 “Tiomemarkot this yor; linen wees be down to 257, 
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"The ta x will be no sort of obstacle in the way of export trade, but 
we must be resolute in reducing CONSUNG CT act home. It is the 
dclibcratc intertion of such a tax to do so". (April 25th) ages 


~~? Ne 


. ates 
In textiles, manufacturors ‘are ‘already cutting down quantity: sing quality: 

less woight in the blankots, an inch takon off the wrap-over. of a pillow 

case and so on. But, for oxample, Lancs. Cotton os iy Saba oe is paying 
7-4, dividend, M8 times as much as a year ago! 


W hilst ether Pie not: come in from New Zealand, and ‘the price is fixed by 
the Govt. appointcd cémmnittec at 1s.6d,. and is.7d. , margarine manufacturers 
ma ke record profits. ~ Van-de Borghs end Jurgens excecding the 1+ million ~ 
mark. (Mombers of tho Board of Lovers sit on the Committce that controls 
prices and supplics of O31 and Fats. Price of. sugar has gone up;. supplics 
are limited. (members of Tate & Lyle and British Sugar Corporation sit on 
this Committcc). | 


tho are tho .suffcrers? “Peopic aro buying and ‘etkiia less! Figures’for food 
salos for last .January contrasted with the yoar before show a drop of 94; by 
February this had roached ies Clothing sales have dropped oe 20). 


Wages have not risen anything like so much as prices. in many. Anbashehhe not 
at all. ‘Allowances to Families of Men in Forces ‘scandalously low. . Employers 
and pro-government writers say that if. wages go up, then prices, would go up 
tooe This is not so. Prices lave gone up but not bocauso-wages went up. 
They went up so that there could be more profits, and because of taxes, do- 
signed to get the cost of the war from tho majority of he people. 


Still more to payi Tho cash cost of tho war this. yoar is estimated * two 
thousand million pounds or 5+ million a day. -S till the moncy that is 

drained from the mass of tho peoplo docs not mect it (although profits on™ 
armamcnts and all war supplics go on mounting) Hence proposals, liko Keynes 
plan, where workers will have part of their wages compulsorily saved for thom 
and returned after the war is over, whon, according to Keynes, there has arrived 
"the outsct of the first post war slump" - in othor words when unemploy- 

ment starts to mount up. 


A different attitude Propaganda is spread to make women -accept this position. 
"Equality of sacrifice" which we know is. impossible while there are rich and 
poor. Thon.a dvice on dict and cooking ctc. Womon know how to cook and fecd 
their familics. Whey want good food at low prices not learned discussions on 
diet and vitamins, nor advice like the following: 
"Wholemcal broad, cheese and onidn have formed the staplo dict of workers in 
formor days and can do so again without loss of vigour and health". | 
(Daily Horald) 
"Normally wo live on a dict..much' more elaborate than is necessary. ~ 
Poasants in certain parts of Europe, living on a fow acres of land, havo 
a diet almost complotcly made up of a coarse wholoméal. bread (mostly maizc) 
thick vogetablc stows, goats milk and choose, with occasionally a: little 
milk, poultry or egg, and they are fine healthy, upstanding people whose 
childron nover have bad tcech or bandy logs, 
We want housewives to realise that lettuce, tomato and cucumbor aro not 
the only ingrodi: nts of selad..Dandclion and nasturtim loaves are wore 
good. (Dr. Drummond , quoted in The Times) 


They want highor wages and higher allowances for Depondants, Support theo 
Tradc Union Movement, Form Housowives Committces and Dependants Association, 
Hold protest mectings, send deputations to Ministry of Food, otc. to Mombors 
of Parliament. Gct support for Towns Mootings. Explain tho truth:to all 
womon - that’ thore'is 2 dcliborate pol icy to mako.tho mass of the people 

pay for the war, to ‘keep thom short, to, roducc their standard of 1: hs ‘to. 
make thom work harder for loss return, while the. government ‘protects theo - 
intorests of tho r2.0h 


Speakcrs Note Nos Ps a > issued’ ‘by Nats onal Coune ik -for pianos: ‘of ‘Woshon & 
Chijdroen. 26 Grays Inn Road, London, We Ce ales “Extra copies 2a} each - 
lseSd. por cdozon,. nee AOS a aaa ar | 
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159 Sutnerland Avenue | 
WwW. 9 | 


National Couneil of Women 


Hon. Viee Presidents. i | 


Lady Ruth Balfour: M.B., B.S., (Lon). M.R.C.S., dau. of lst Earl of Lytton. 
m. Col. E.W.S. Balfour, D.S.0., C.B.E., M.C., Seots Guards; Ss. 2: d. l. 
Pres. Elsie Inglis Hospital. Member Bioehem and Physiology. Member Inst. 
ind. Psyehology. Interests; Publie Heath and Voeational Guidanse. 


Dame Elisabeth Cadbury: D.B.E., Hon. MeA., JePe %. London. d.o. John Taylor. 

@. Private, Germany and Paris. m. George Cadbury (dee.) s. 3: @.5. Chm. 

Bourneville Village Trust 1922. Member Bthm Edueation Cttee, ‘ll. Pres. Midland 
Division Div. Y.W.C.A. Viee-Pred. National Liberal Assoe:, Women's Farm and 
Garden Union, Nar. Couneil of Women of Gt. Brit & Ireland; Convener Standing | 
Cttee on Peaee and Arbitration International of Women. Pred. County of B8hm ; 
G.G. Assoe; ete. Order of queen Elisabeth of the Belgians Seetion Red 

Cross; offieer of Order of Hespital of St. John of Jerusalem. Ree. Golf, 

Musie. Club: Ladies’ Empire; Garden, and Eng. Speaking Union. 


Lady Emmott: J.P., d.0. J.W.Lees. m. Kt. Hon. Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G., G.B.E. 
P.C. (dee.) Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Medal. 


Hon. Mrs. Franklin: (Henrietta) d.o. lst Baron Swaythling. e. Private. 

m. Ernest L. Franklin. s. 4 (1 dee) d. 2. Writer of pamphlets and artieles 
on edueation. Edueational hom. see. of P.N.E.U. ‘hm N.C.E. Ex-Pres and viee- 
pres B.N.C.W. Ree: Gardening, embroidery. Clubs: Pioneer, Lyeeum, Eng. Speak 
ing Union. 


Mrs. James Gow: (Gertrude Syednham) d.o. G.P. Everett-Green and Mary Anne 
Evertétt-Green. e. Gower St Sehool for girls, Slade Se. of Art and Bedford 
College, London. m. Rev. James Gow, 14].B. s.3 Ex-Pres Mothers' Union, | 
Lon. Diocese; Exee. emt. Nat C37W. (25 y.) Viee-Pres. and Gonvener of 5.C.W. 
Rwseue and Preventive Cmt. (23 y.) Exee. Omt Nat. Vigilanee Assoe: (25 y.) 

Member Arehbishop's Advisory Ba. (15 y.) Viee Chairman Publie Morality Coun. 

War Woek : Chairman Couneil League of Honour. Chairman OrganisationCmt. and 
Seleetion Cmt. N.C.W. Women Patrols. Publ: Tae Ministry ofthkrHolg Ghost. 
To Meet the Bridegroom, ete. Interests: Music, singing, welfare work. Ree; 
Painting, phyesieal exereise. 


Dame Sarah Elisabeth Siddons Mair: D.B.E., L1.D. (Edinbrugh) ». 1846. M.o. 
Major Arthur Mair; Dame of St. Sava. 


Dowager Lady Nunburnholme: J.P. (Marjorie Ceéilia) d. of late Marquess of 
Lineolnshire. m. 1901 2nd Lord Nunburnholme. (dee 1924) s. 2. d.1. Lady of | 
Graee of St. John of Jerusalem. Chairman Brit. Nat. Couneil for Suppression of [| 
Traffie in Women and Children; United Women's Insuranee Sosiety. Member Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 


Countess of Selborne: J.P. (Beatrice Ceeil) d. Srd Marquess of Saliswury. 
m. 1883 2nd Earl of Sel borne, K.Ge, G.CM.G., P.C. Member of Coun. Queen's 
Inst. of Distriet Nursing, ete. 


Honorary members; 
Viseountess Astor: (Naney Witeher) Hon. L1.D. Col. Mmrskag of William and 
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+ ¢Mary 1928, Birm. '30) d.o. Chiswell Dabney Langhome. (dee.) m. 1). R. Shaw 

| iy 8 1. 2). Viseount Astor. s.4 d.l. Polities: M.P. Sutton, Plymouth 1919; 
let woman to sit in imperial parliament. Publ: My Two Countries. Interests; 

| Nursery Sehools. Womens’ Interests. Ree. Golf. 


Thelma Cazalet: Conserwatve M.P. East Islington. 


| NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 


Lady Worsley-Taylor: (Audrey Frances Philipson) d.o. Sir Fred Philipson-Stow, 
Bt. (dee) e. Private. m. Lt.Col. Sir James Worsley-Taylor, Bt. (dee.) s.l. a@.l. 
Landowner J.P. Laneaster, ‘52. County Couneiller Whalley Div. Lancs. '25. 
Member Exee. Cttee NeF Welle '28 =~ Club: Ladies Auto. 


Hon. Elsie Corbett J.P.: deo. lst Baron Rowallak. 


Miss Catharine Julia Gaskell: M.B.E. Edue; Perse High °ehool for Girls, Cam- 

| bridge. Roedean Seh., Newnham Coll. Cambridge. Classieal Tripos. Viee-ehm. 

: 1929-55 N.F.W.I1. Pres: All English Women's Hoekey Assoe; ‘28-50. Int. Fed. of 
Women's Hoekey Assoe: 1929-33. Viee-Pres. Shelford Div. Cambridge Branch British 
Red Cross Soeiety. 


The Lady Mable Howard: C.B.E., J.P. Alderman County Couneil of Cumberland. 


Mrs. Lindsey Karhleen Huxley: M.B.E. d. of latr Brig-Gen. R.M. Foot, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., Béue: Wycombe Abbey Seh. Chairman Agricultural etee N.F.W.I. 
Member Reo ganisation Commission for Eggs and Poultry, 1933-36. Member Poultry 
Teehnieal etee for Gri Brit. 1956-38. Club: Forum. 


Lady Trevelyan: J.P. (Mary Katharine) m. 1904 Bt. Hon Sir Chas. Philips Trevelyan, 
Bt. 2s. 44. Edeue: Home. Active member Nat. & local Women's Institutes. 
Viee-Pres. Holiday Fellowship. Founded Trust of Dame Florence Bell's Garden in 
Middlesborough (with sister). Member Exee. ettee N.F.W.I. Couneil for Preservation 
| of Rural England. Assoe: coun ry women of the World. Speaker for Sociali am, 
| Inéernationaliaem, Paeifism, Temperanee and Child Welfare. Studies: Music, singing, 
handicrafts, estate management and eottage planning. 
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land; 4 in Wales. There are 13Q Affiliated Societies. (HANDBOOK 1939-40 pp: 58-6169 


OFFICERS; irs. AeF.W. Johanson, Beasident of National Council 
Mrs. Cowan qeneral Secretary 
The Lady Ruth Balfour, M.B., B.S. 
Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, M.A., J.P. 


[The Countess of Clarendon 
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Mrs. Arthur watts Hone Parliamentary Secretary. 


The Viscountess Astor, M.P. 

Miss Thelma Cazlet, i..FP. 

Miss F. Horsbwugh, M.P. 

Miss Megan Lloyd George, M.P. Hon. Members. 
Miss Kleanor Tabhbone, MésP. 

Mrs. HB. late Mere 


5 
Miss lrene Ward, GC eBelbe, Jeole, Mele 


For full list of members, and those representing affilitaed societies, see 
HANDBOOK 1959-40 pp. 4,5 et. seq. €, 


MEMBERSHIP: <Approximately 15, 101. : 

ae "Of course, it is too early to say (13/xi/39) se sax how our 
membership will be affected by the war. Several branch secretaries have 
already left for war work, and we naturally expeet numbers of our members to 
so as well." (Mrs. Patriek Ness) 


PUBLICATION: Monthly magazine - WOMEN IN COUNCIL ciroglated to members 
through branches and affiliated societies at 5d per copy. Normally has 16 pages, 
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Since the war has been reducéd to a 4 pase news letter. Previous 


q plan for a more elaborate produetion of WOMEN IN COUNCIL has had t 


abaadoned entirely. 


Pa | 


out to the Press in bngland and abroad, and maintain and establis 

Jj . : > - “ ; t} " r\ 7 ; = 9 rr “ 
eontaets unhappily, broken by the war. WOMEN IN COUNCIL NBWS LbT 
see attaehed A.) 


WHaT DONE IN THE LasT WAR 


"When war broke out in 1914 Mrs Creighton was 
sims so well on one oecasion. She said ‘We must realise more cle: 
are bound together in one great purpose and that - put simol) 
country by our work to fulfil its mission. Uniformity of thought 
been our aim, but we do stand as a papieusntettn ve body of women's 
and we must have the full confidence of women's societies. 


“The need in 1914 was to show what immense help could be siven to 
| ause if only women were allowed to take part in a variety of typ: 
: hitherto not open to them, and we as a VUouneil urged women every) 


. S ae a ae 


eo « « We hope to report briefly on the work of the branches and of the committees 
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sueceeded in 1916 by Vame Maria Qglivie Gordon. rs. Ureighton defined our 
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“Our plans, alas, for the new and rather beautiful WOMEN IN COUNCIL hate had 
to be abaadoned. Instead we are issuing YiJOMEN Il} COUNCIL NEVSLEPEER 


ie amy outstanding news of personalities in the N.C.W.; the Comneil's contri- 

| bution to specifie war time activities, sueh as evacuation; and news of 

; affiliated societies ahd of other orranisations whose work touche r OWMe 6 4 
| 


e « Even in this attenuated form WOMEN IN COUNCIL is of very great importanee 
) to the Couneil as a médium of conveying news of the Council bot! 
1, and to the world. This news letter will take the place of many ne 
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5 “The most specialised work we undertook almost at once was the setting up of 
° Women Poliee Patrols . . We realised the freat need for opportunit; 


I social interwgourse apart from the streets and in conneetix 
mavement set up Comrades’ Clu DS. lo these men in uniform wer 
| iid 
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up of an organised Travelling Exhibition 1 b} ve Chi re work 
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in BEneland and Seotland. This brousht first hand knowled: 


ably and at that time, 1916, over 2cOO were in the Gretna worksho; 
Nationality of Married Women was of frear coneern to us and it is 
that twenty five years later the question is still] being discusse 
settled. Our active help was given to the introduction of Nurser 
in every way we supported the Bill Dr. Addison introduced setting 
of Health divided from all loeal government matters. 
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out the National War Savings Movement. Mrs. Edwin Gray devoted much time to the 
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Committee to frame wise amendments needed in the existine law€ for their 
better protection and maintenance. . . « « « } 


"Our annual meetings were held in London and Harrogate and although some Branches 
lapsed a guite unusual number of new ones were started during this war period. 
Everyone was interested and wanted to hear how the W.R.N.S. and the W.A.A.C.S. 
were progressins and the introduction of women in the hitherto exclusively male 
work in engineering and the new process of acetylene welding made our meetings 


full of interesting matter.” Lady Emnott, J.P. Report of the Annuol Meeting, 


London, 1939. (See attaehed B. p. 25 WORK OF THE N.C.W. 1914-18) 


WHAT DOING IN THIS WAR: The immediate effect of the war was the abanmdoning 

of the 4-day annual Conferenee which should have been Bh@dlat Cheltenham in 
October. Am emergency meeting of the Executive Committee called on Seotember 1] 
decided, as a war-times@ebstitute, to hold a one-day Annual Meetings at Friends’ 
House, Buston Road, London, on Wedmesday, October 11. About 250 delersates 
attended, representins 58 branches. 


"I think there was a general feeling of paralysis in September. Some of us 
thought we ought to eaneel our annual Conference altogether. But we didn't, and 
it Was the best possible thing to hold it. I1t ralled the Branches whieh might 
So @asily have fallen’ apart without a lead from headquarters. It 
meeting. J never thought so many Would turn up. It is quite essential that we 
should earry on with our wrk in war-time. This week alone (13/xi/39) we are 
holding 9 sectional meetings in London. Of course, we just can't think what we 
may be doing in a year's time. Nobody ean!" Mrs. Patriek Ness - 13/xi/359 


“The amnual meeting at Friends House, Dandon, on October listh, a hasty sub- 
stitute for the Cheltenham conference, was one of the most vital and stimulating 
that the Counmeil has experienced. ..... Mrs. Johkmson reminded that delesates 
that d@ven though all our minds were oaeupied, and our energies too, with the war 
and its resulting work, we must not allow the social work of peace time to lapse. 
The President urged that branches should keep together ready for the construetive 
work of peace and through their meetings help to form publie opinion in their 
localities . .. . The Dowager Lady Nunburnhoiime expressed most vigorously the 


temper and mood of the Counmeil when, after having read a message of sympathy from the 
President of the International Council of Women, she said, "We are united as never 
before in our history in opposition to the blasphemous doetrine of the deifieation 
of the State, the ideal of bees and ants. We are upholding the sanctity of indiv- 
idual life and the right given us by Almighty God of free choice and fa the exer- 


cise of our Golden Rule." October NEWSLETTER, (A) atuoxanauakzRepoxty7k942 


"The roots of our lives have, after 25 years, again been dug up, and the time 
and energy of so many of our members have been diverted from the arts of Peace 


to those of defenee in its many and varying forms ... ‘The present International 


Situation Conditions make a praectieal outeome of the work of the Nationality of 


Married Women Comm/ttee of the utmost urgémey. I must goiee the keenest digappoint 


ment at the Government's continued attitude and opposition to a reform in the 
law. +. e¢ « « « « While the sountry is putting its whole foree into the contin- 
ued preparation for War, and while the work of our members and Branches is well- 


om these unhappily necessary duties in all their variety, we fail to remember 
_ | that eertain aspeets of constructive work for our soeial well-bbimg must wayyy 
» allowed to slide, and I would beg those in responsible positions a fee ” we 
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that Edueation is not allowed to be one of the first fruits of economy - 


) Te already/signs of reaction are to be seen - and to realise that work in 
the sphere of social welfare becomes if anythins more important We are 
| filled with dismay at the sethaek to so much of the work that the N.C oe | " 
| has set out to aecomplish. It has come as a shock to many of us in 
Rod reception areas to realise how little knowledré of home-making some mothers 
| have; this is mo doubt largely due to housins conditions, altnoverh there agg 


other disquieting faetors. 


"Meany of our Branehes have been intensively occupied with W.V.S. ... This 
| is perhaps likely to be less of a wholtetime oecupation when the sélection 

and interviewing of volunteers and other matters are less overwhelmine, . « « 

andzikzurxexwmiktuzalkztnezstrengtnxakimyxeammandxtxakzBrx... jie are econ- 


fident of the justice of the enuse to whieh this country is dedicated, and we 
: look f@rward to the day when the substitution of freedom for oppression, 
| of law and reason for violence aad outrage will be once more realized, and 
the sanetity of international treaties re-established. We deeply sympathise 


| with all those who are the wietims of agrression in their terrible sufferings, 
: whether sustained in Europe or fsia, more especially do we of the N.C.ji. 
| feel the deep tragedy that has entered the lives of those fine women in 
some of our sister National Councils in Europe and our hearts so out to them 
in their desperate sorrows. The vision of a peaceful world, where co-operation 
and not enmity is the pivot, is almost obliterated. Let us hold to that vision, 
| however mueh it is at the present time obseured, that we may be ready totake a 
worthy plaee in the pursuit of the common good." Mrs. Johnson, Annual Report. 
1959. P 5-6. Be See also pp.6,7,8 with Lady Nunburnholme's report on 
the INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
" 6 e e th prospeets for the committees this next year had been altosether 
very promising, the membership had considerably increased and several new 
: members had joined committees from societies whieh had not previously ap- 
F pointed representatives, and plans had been well advaneed. Now exeh committee 
: chairman was faced with the problem of members living far away and unable to 
: _ gome to London. It was hoped to limit meetings of seetional comnittees to two 
é days only, Wednesday and Thursday in committee week, with the Executive as usual 
ot meeting on Friday." Annual Report, 1939. p. 18- i. 8. 


“From the day of its inception the W.V.S. was particularly fortumate in seeuring 
the ¢o-operation of the National Couneil of Women. ... I would lik. to take 
this opportunity of paying a tribute to the vision shown by the National Couneil 
of Women who from the first reeognised the faet that their co-operation eould 
: mean so much in getting women of a responsible type throughout the country to 
farward the necessity there was in the direetion of Civil Defence. Up and down 
: the country we ae prominent members of your organisation eo-operating and 
earrying on theird@sponsible task demanded of them by their loeal authorityg sand 
it would indeed’ b@ invidious to start mentioning the names, but 1 cannot resist 
saying how grateful we have always been to one of your very well known members, 
Lady Ruth Balfour, for the way she undertook to lead Seotland at the same moment 
she was desperately busy with your international Congress last year. From 
the start of course the question that worries every single one of us as the 
chairman of an organisation in regard to the work of this eo-oedinating body of 
WeVeS-e Was how we could work and yet mot sink the individuality of our organisation 
~ .- Qm a short term poliey and in peace time it was difficult to déeide what is 
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country in the world exeept this one would womem individually and organisations 
corporately have sunk their om feelings and eo-operated whole-heartedly and 
selflessly for the good of the whole. .« « « « « « « « The National Couneil is 
representative of the thought and strength of edueated women throushout 

Britain - many of its members are already holding office in various women's 
serviees. Their spirit ofv service and sacrifice in the National cause béth 

in pre-iiar conditions and now is a yeast which has leavened the whole mass of 
women’s opinion. and in the end above all the tumult and all the shouting 


= 


is*that opinion whieh will eount for everything." Lady Reading. Annual] Report, 


7 : 
1959 . VY iKMW f «eHVUe RB.) 
ine ; Sa Sey ee Pe Peers it gy Be whee es <a Gee i each ; 
she [Lady Readin: J spoke 1 tt pride « Amerileans deine sent over here to 
on — cs ee . - j m@ os n , wy > @& ete — |S a ~ 7 } a PP ae 1. ; — 
study the greatest sociologieal experiment tkat had been made sinee the Exodus. 


She had seen comgunal kitchens manned by women, feeding three hundred ehildren 

at a time; with breakiast, lunch and high tea, and eommunal lauddries, where 
vobuntary workers washed ehildren"s elothes. There was sreat vahue in setting 

women to talk to each other while they were working together. There was a mothers’ 
and babies’ elub, whieh was a lovely room, where all] the cradles were made of 

OYranere boxes, whic ooked very niee. White the-babies were looked after the 
mothers themselves sat and talked and learned how to sew different things. Lady 
Reading had also seen an eneampment of earavans, and the same afternoon had visited 
a very big welfare sentre: in the playrround was a bis sand box for ehildren. 
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In the same place they had a wonderful elothes depot, an ney Were issuing clothes 
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What the Branches are Doing: (WOMEN IN COUNCIL NEWOLETTER, Oetober, 1959. P.d} A) 
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Bilston: Members are working individually on national serviee, helping to staff 
first aid posts, aetins as wardens, and making hospital supplies. 

Birmingham; Ihe braneh is working as a unit and is responsible for one of the 
Citizens’ Aid bureaux. Also, it is urgning the Chief Constable to sanetion the 
gGormation of a body of women patrols. 

Burton-on-Trent; The braneh is helping the Y.vi.O.-A. with a eanteen for soldiers and 
at thesame time is earrying on with braneh work. 

Chesterfield; Practically eve y member is engaged on some work of national importanee 
Coventry; The branch is not working as @ unit, but individuals are doing all kinds 
Of mational service. ; 

Baling: The branch is busy with a working party for the Red Cross, and individual 
members are serving on A.R.P., hospital and food eontrol eommittees. 

East Doreet; The branch president represents it on a Veymouth committee for estab- 
lishing e nres for women and children evacuees to provide play eentres, libraries, 
entertainments, child care facilities and sewing classes. 

Eastbourne;The branch, through W.V.S., provided additional lay staff forthe open 
air sehool. 

Harpenden: Members allied themselves with WZVZS. to deal with evacuation. (( The 


distriet received 3,500 ehildren and many mothers and infants.) The braneh, at the 
requeet of the loeal authority, at a few days' notice prepared a howe to reeeive 
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families of a mother and ten ehildren, the grandmother, a mother and two children; 
another mother and two children, the 5 wins aged five weeks, each family being 
accommodated on a separate floor with separate eooking. The branch meets twice 

a week to sew for the Rec Cross, and will hear leetures on the Federal Union. 
Harrogate: The braneh, with the Lady Mayoress in the-ehair, held a special publie 
meeting to enrol volunteers for national serviecey and also deeided to eompile a 
loeal register of blood donors. 


Harrow: Most members trained in the @risis of September 192: 


58. are now serving in 
loeal first aid posts. At the same time the braneh is continuing its work for the 
inmates of the Eventide Home and supporting its boy refuree 
Hornsew: 1s working in eomunetion with W.V.5S., the head of whieh is branch 
member. Members are doing A.R.P., first aid and helpings staff Citizens' Aid Bureaux) 
pend The braneh has among its member 
Hospital, and two fully trained nurses. > me Ss el : 
and ma ny are VeAcbes; several members are St. John Ambulance person el and hali 


» . a | e [ ‘ : : a / " ‘ ~~ ’ ~ 
s four doetors, th atron c tne County 
4 


4 cA 
dozen are air raid wardens. One member is seeond in command of the &.T.S., and 
others are welfare workers in elubs, organised for boys and rirls and for evaeuee 
mothers. Many are aeting as hostesses to evaeuees, and the braneh's ovwm Girls! 
Club aetivities have been extended to include Sunday atternoon meetings between 

4 and 6-50 when a rota of members aCTES aS hostesses. Braneh workin: rties are 


being formed, and many members are Zoining. It is the aim of Lineoln braneh to 
inelude every member in some form of war service. 
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nursing, and are helping at the jYiomen's Social Cen 
evaeuatec expeetant mothers. 
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Nottingham: As yet this braneh is not workin : unit. for rs are ti in- 
> " . , > . : r 
volved in national serviee as indiwiduals. The brane Ss ¢ oP biz rever, 
| a sides: ak dl : = ap n < ea. on fawn fase we 4 eo 
members in responsiblé. positions in the i.u-leo., % Civik alr Guar e first 


aid services, and AR.?P. wor!) NeVeSe Organisers for both the eity and county 
belong to the branek. The chairman and six members ot the BR.C.S. Executive Vome- 
mittee, three eounty braneh officials, at least four scommandants of newly ltormed 
detaehments, several instruetors and other responsible officers, as wellas & 
number® of recently joined nursing members are all N.C./i. members too. Hoppital 
supply work has besun. fhe regional officer and chairman of the Nottingham and 
Notts depot both have belonge* to our branch for many years, and are being helped 
by other members. Soeial work throush the various Organisations co-ordinated by 
the Emergency Soeial Service Committee recently Ls maki 

demands on the time and energy of many members. Soon it is expected that everyone 
who is able will be "doing her bit." 

Oldham: Braneh members have undettaken work in econneetion with eanteen shelters 
and in visiting the homes of men who have sone on active service. 

Southport; The braneh is not wkring as a unit, but individuals are very busy. One 
member of the committee is organising all the voluntary side of the baby welfare 
(Southport is a reeeiving area); a doetor member has Ormganiged much maternity 
work and opened up a big house for it, and the president and most members are 
entertaining evacuees - a full time job! 


pone om peoe The chairman, Mrs. Dyke, has formed a mobile unit for visiting 
arge factories to get blood donors. Many members are doing Red Cross work ana 


several are A.R.P. wardens; others have qualified as nursing auxiliaries. 
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"She wanted to make an appeal through the N.C.W. to ask employers not to 
dismiss their staff unnecessarily. ithe seeond day of war an employer had 
said to her: ‘The first BKhing I have done is to dismiss fifteen women 
secretaries.' Miss Haslett asked if he eould not possitly have kept them 
to seeif he eould readjust his peacetime machinery to wartime econ- 
ditions. Many eould do this, it was even better to reduce salaries for sa 


While, and many more emp!« ers eould earry on if they tried. It was iimportant 
to play to use our maehinery aad make it useful in the present situation. .. 
Miss Haslett paid her tribute Saying that the Nomen's Enrineerins Society was 

a daighter of the N.C@W. beeause durins the last war a eommittee of woemn 

in engineering was formed, and out of that came the Yiomen's Bngineering 


aad 


Soeiety.” - Annual Report, 1959. Pp. 54,55. B) 
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"Mrs. Cadbury said there eould be no doubt that all of us hoped to see 
rue i - . vad iu > a —_ = o + —- oo _ ime - - ~~ . a - 
eloser measure of eo-operation betr@en women's organisations during the 


diffieult days that lay ahead. This wish was elearly indieated at the last 


a 


cA J 
meeting of the Executive VYommittee. A svureestion had eome from another 
society that the N.C... should organise an ad hoe committee of representa ives 
trom ither women's organisations who might meet twiee yearly in order to keep 
in toueh with one another's policy and activities, and take united aetion 
to uphold th’ prineiples for whieh they work, giving a lead by thingking 


romen toward the establishment of better conditions rfenerally when the war 
was over . The formation of a new committee, however, would not be altogether 
welcome just now when it was diffieult to arrange meetings for existing com- 
but the N.C... would oBviously weleome any praetical means of 60- 
Operation where there was elearly real unity of purpose. e « « eMrs. Cadbury 
went on to say that the suggestion had been made that the Bxeeutive Vommitte 
would be vahuably strengthened if it were empowered to eo-opt members from 
sceteitic other than those 158 socieities whieh were affiliated to the Couneil. 
» « e Mrs. Cadbury then moved the following Resolution - 

THAT THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BE EMPOWERED TO CO)OPT AS MEMBERS FOR 

THE PEXIOD OF ONE YEAR AT A TIME NOT MORE THAN TEN REPR? SENTATIVES 

FROM SOCIETIES OTHER THAN THOSE AFFILIATED TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF WOME! . 
e « « « Lady Nunburnholme proposed an amendment that the words in an advisor 
eapaeity be inserted after the words as members. This amendment was TTT tt a 
by Mrs. Potts and earried nem. eon." Annual Repct, 1959. pp. 36,37. 8B) 


The Council usually has a bound verbatim repprt of the Annual Meeting. This 
year they hve only a 57 page duplieated aecount. 


OBSERVER (to Mrs. NESS) How do you consider the Wiomené& Voluntary Services 

are working? 

Mrs. Ness; Jl think they are tackling their problems extremely well. They have 

done a great work over the evacuation and in many other direetions. Ve must 

remember this is the first time the voluntary services have worked undsr the 

authorities. 

2 What effget do you think the strain of "waiting"for something to happen” 
ving upon women generally? 


ure. Ness; I think there is less diseontent about "waiting" than there was at 
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S. Sehofield 
159 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9 
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the beginning of the war. People are not so tired of standing about now beeause 
they realise that we're getting better prepared. 
OBS: Whaat do you think of the arrangements for evacuation? 


Mrs. Ness: The evaeuaticn itself went off splendidly. i think probably the 


arrangements in reeeption areas shoudd be partly billetine and oartly @otonies. 


It s@ems wrong to me, psymhologieally, to expeet mothers with young ehildren to 
stay away from their husbands. And I think the children under 5 would be better 


off in large houses in charge of matrons - run like nursery sehools. It is un- 
satistaetory for the sehool-ehildren, working in shifts. ‘Vihat is one to do with 
them in their leisure time? aAnd-weSre foing to have a terrible problem when the 
War is over. Can you imagine these children, niee and clean, £01 back from t] 
eountry to their homes? Ihey are just mot goin; know their ovm parents. I/vé 
seen a lot of those kind of homes and I know what they're lite. 
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National Council of Women. 


Personal opinion of Press secretary: 
1. What do you think pf pacifists? 
Was one at college. Have a great respect for their attitude, but I think 
you must distinguish between them. I know at college some were pacifists 
as a form of exhibitionism. Others are pacifists from the highest and best- 


informed motives and their contentions are, of course logical. 


2eHave you always had this opinion of them? 


Yes; but I ceased to be one myself because the international situation 
became more and more intolerable as the tension increased and I felt the 
pacifist attitude was moxtangexrzkhezbestxeme impossible. Turning the other 
cheek was liable to pull everybody dlse down. If I were a man I should accept 
conscription, but I should loathe it. I think that's their attitude to a large 
extent. People are very gynical about the possibility of peace afterwards, too. 
5. Do you think it @ good or bad thing that pacifists are allowed to express 
their opinion? 
Good thing. 
4. Have your opinions about war changed at all during the last year? 


No. 
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National Council of Women. 


Organisation's attitude towards pacifists:;: 


Has an influential Quaker membership, and resolutions on peace usually passed 


at each annual meeting. At the last annual meeting held Octob-rl940 (after this 
war broke out) such a resolution defeated after fiery discussion, as it was 


felt in opportuné to press such policy during wartime. 

Approve of pacifists expressing their opinions , as they believe in complete 
freedom of speech. 

Attitude towards war not changed during last year. Still feel that present 

conflict should be prosecuted, bet weuld of course be willing to co-operate 


for peacetul settlement at the first good opportunity. 


Note on National Council of iiomen 


The secretary said they are continuing their work much as usual and 
intend to hold their anrmmal Vonference in London in October. Promised to send 
Inv notices of this. August is alays a slack, holiday month, and the office 
has just reopened aft«. being closed most of August. “utumn programmes of 


work are now in hand, and they anticipate being busy. aurther detaiB of 


aap en Alte 


this will also be aveilable shortly. 


their publication - “Women in Council" - which shrank from a 16 page | 
magazine to a 4-sheet paper at the ou break of the war, continues in this | 
} 


new form. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


REPORT 
OF THE 


ANNUAL MEETING - LONDON 1949 


The outbreak of war made it impossible to hold a full 
Conference at Cheltenham in October, and on llth September 
an Emergency meeting of the Executive Committee unanimously 
decided that all arrangements. for Cheltenham should be 
cancelled. As a war-time substitute a one-day Annual Meeting 
was held on Wednesday, llth October, 1939, at Friends’ House, 
Euston en About 250 delegates were present, including 
representatives from 38 Branches. The Meeting which opened 


at ll a.m. in the Small Meeting Hall with the singing of the 


National Anthem was held under the Chairmanship of the 


President, Mrs. A.F.W. Johnson. 
THE ELECTION RESULTS were announced by the General 
secretary as follows:- . . 


Hon. Officers and Members of the Executive 
declared elected. 


PRESIDENT 
Returned unopposed. 
Mrs. A.F.W.Johnson. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
The Honble Mrs. Home Peel 
Mrs.Patrick Ness. 


HON. 


HON. TREASURER 
Returned unopposed. 
Mrs. W.A.Cadbury J.P. 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
“Returned unopposed. 
Mrs. Arthur Watts. 


TWELVE ELECTED MEMBERS 4 gl Al. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


(in order of election 


T. Johnstone. 
William Fyfe. 


Lady Hort. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Forbes Robertson Hale. 
E.W. Barnes. 

Stafford Smith M.B.E., 
C.A. Ramsden Ph.D. 


Honble Eleanor Plumer. 
Alderman Miss: Rosamund Baker. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wakefield B.A. 
G.A. Lewis. 


SIXTEEN 


Bika. eur. 


OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Miss 


(in order of election) 


Alison Neilans. 


Commissioner Adelaide Cox C.B.E. 


Miss C.Lamorna Hingston M:B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R. 
D 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Lady 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Susan Musson. 

Jems PULLLLS 8 ok os UaGe 
V.D. Swaisland, B.Sc. (Econ) 
Percy Bigland. 

Killby. 


Elizabeth Cockayne S. R. N. » weed. 
EK. Younghusband J.P. 

Alibutt S.R.N., S.C.M. 

Valerie Graham S.R.N., S.C.M. 


Dorothy Hayward S.R.N., S.C.M. 
Pares. 

Karslake. 

S.-M. Read. 
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The President announced with. regret the resignation of 
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Mrs. Arthur Watts as Hon. Parliamentary Secretary. The 
Honble. Mrs. Home Peel had kindly consented to act as Hon. 
Parliamentary Secretary until it was possible to appoint 
another. Mrs. Watts had sent a telegram of good wishes for 


a successful meeting, but was obliged to stay in the country 


for the present. 


PRESIDENT 'S ADDRESS 


Mrs. A.F.W. Johnson:- 


You will need no apology from me nor any explanation as 
to why the Conference had to be cancelled. It is, however, 
a matter of keen regret that so many important questions on 
which we desired and hoped to give a lead cannot be debated: 
there are also some changes in our own methods of administration 
which cannot be decided upon. 


We have also lost that great opportunity for the renewing 
of contacts and for the inspiration which such a Conference is 


to most of us, helping us to make our work still more live and 
nation-wide. 


There are many letters of apology - too many to be read - 
and we shall miss many from the greater distances who could not 
be with us. 


We had all looked forward to tne welcome Cheltenham haa 
prepared for us, and we are most grateful for all the work done 
by the Branch. More especially our thanks are due to Mrs. 
Victor Percival; her organizing ability, coupled with 
enthusiasm and vision only had to meet an obstacle for it to 
be overcome. 


The roots of our lives have, after 25 years, again been 
dug up, and the time and energy of so many of our members have 
been diverted from the Arts of Peace to those of defence in 
its many and varying forms. 


We must here pause for a moment to look back in sadness, 
but with gratitude, to the lives of those two leaders who have 
left us the richer by their lives:- 


Ishbel, Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, a great lady, 
a great leader, and one whose devotion to and work for Peace 


-/- 


is known to us all. She had the wonderful gift of evoking 
friendship wherever she might be, whether’as Vice Reine in 
Canada or as President of the 1.C.W., or in her Scottish home 
Surroundings. . 


Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon, whose work for us is left in 
the more widely spread interests of our Council built on sure 
foundations. 


The many messages from National Councils all over the 
world manifested the love and respect in which these two great 
women were held. { commend to you the short memoirs of Dame 
Maria compiled by two friends and published by this Council. 


There have been changes in the Headquarters Office:- 
Mrs. Arthur Watts resigned as General Secretary and was 
Succeeded by Mrs. Cowan, whom we are all giad to welcome. 
Miss Forster was leaving us to take up work in S. Rhedesia 
and our good wishes go with her; for the moment she is working 
with the Auxiliary Territorials. 


There are changes too among the Chairmen of Sectional 
Committees:- Lady Ruth Balfour is succeeded by Dr. Stella 
Churchill in Public Health. This Sectional Committee has been 
amalgamated with that of Housing with Miss Galton as one of the 
two Vice Chairmen. Miss Anthony is succeeded by Miss Cowan in 
Education. We have received visitors from overseas to our 
Executive, and today we extend a hearty welcome to Miss Reinits 
N.C.W. New South Wales and Miss. Overell, Vice-President 
Tasmania N.C.W. 


Miss Horsbrugh's appointment as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health is a timely recognition of the 
excellent work she has done in the House; you will, I feel 
Sure, wish me to convey our congratulations: to her. 


The overwhelming success of the visit of their Majesties 
to the U.S.A. has brought lesting benefit to the friendly 
relations between the two peoples, and the Royal progress 
through Canada can only be described as one long triumph, 
manifesting the love of the Canadians for their King and Queen. 
Her Majesty the Queen won all hearts. 


You have the Annual Report in your Hands and you will sce 
that this Council was represented on two Deputations to Govern- 
ment Departments, one on the subject of clean milk, the other 
on rates of pay and compensation for injury in Civil Defence 
work. | 


The greater opportunity of contact with the B.B.C. is 
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most valuable, and we have welcomed the help:given by Miss 
“Sprett of the Public Relations Division on the Publicity and 
Broadcasting Committee. 


Let me for a moment turn back to last year's Conference 
held in London. We are glad to note that the Resolution on 
the adoption abroad of British Children is an integral part of 
the Act Miss Horsbrugh so ably piloted through the House. 


On many other resolutions, notably that on the continued 
delay in introducing a Government Bill to regulate Clubs, we 
still find no steps taken, and that very useful (emergency) 
resolution on the staffing of Government Departments for just 


such a contingency as has unhappily occurred has not gone beyond 
the usual formal acknowledgement. 


Refugees and their most unhappy plight have been under 
active consideration, and I have been in. communication with the 
two Government Departments concerned on several occasions. 
Branches have done and are doing yeoman service in organizing 
the raising of funds, housing the outcasts and bringing friendly, 
human relations once again into their daily lives. One is 
glad to know that the Government is giving special recognition 
to those aliens who are proved to be out of sympathy with the 
Nazi creed. | 


The present International Conditions make a practical 
outcome of the work of the Nationality of Married Women 
Committee of the utmost urgency. I must voice the keenest 
disappointment at the Government's continued attitude and 
opposition to a reform in the law. Mrs. Donze will give us 
an outline of the present position, and she will tell you how 
much the movement is indebted to Lord Alness and'Colonel 
sandeman Alien, M.P., for their championship of this question. 


While the country is putting its whole force into the 
continued preparation for War, and while the work of our 
members and Branches is well-nigh overwhelming, I want to 
sound a note of warning lest, in concentrating wholly on these 
unhappily necessary duties in all their variety, we fail to 
remember that certain aspects of constructive work for our 
social well-being must not be allowed to slide, and I would 
| beg those in responsible positions to see to it that Education 
jis not allowed to be one of the first fruits of economy - 
already the signs of reaction are to be seen - and to realise 
that work in the sphere of social welfare becomes if anything 
‘more important. We are filled with dismay at the setback to 
Les iaush of the work that the N.C.W. has set out to accomplish. 


y It has come home as a shock to many of us in reception 


Hh 


areas to realize how little knowledge of home -making some 
mothers have; this is no doubt largely due to housing 
conditions, although there are other disquieting factors. 


fany of our Branches have been intensively occupied with 
W.V.S.- We shall hear of this later to-day. This is perhaps 
likely to ve less of a whole-time occupation when the selection 
and interviewing of volunteers and other matters are less over- 
whelming, and I urge with all the strength at my command that 
Branches will Keep together ready far the constructive work of 
peace, and through their meetings help to form public opinion 
in their localities. We are confident of the justice of the 
cause to which this country is.dedicated, and we look forward 
to the day when the suodstitution of freedom for oppression, of 
law and reason for violence and outrage will be once more 
realized, and the sanctity of international treaties re-estabd- 
lished. We deeply sympathise with ail. .w@hose who are the 
victims of aggression in their terrible sufferings, whether 


sustained in Burope or Asia, more especially do we of the N.C.W. 


feel the deep tragedy that has entered the lives of those fine 
women in some of our sister Nationai Councils in Europe and our 
hearts go out to them in their desperate sorrows. 


The vision of a peaceful world, where co-operation and not 
enmity is the pivot, is almost obliterated. Let us hold to 
that vision, however much it is et the present time ooscured, 
that we may be reedy:-to take a worthy place in the pursuit of 
the common good. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Speaker:- The Dowager Lady Nunbdurnholme J.P. 


Lady Nunburnholme reaa the following message from the 
President of the I.C.W., the Baroness Pol Boeél:- 


The “One Day" Conference which you are holding in London | 


gives me the opportunity of sending a special message to all 
of you. : 


I wish it to testify how much, in these sad times, my 
thoughts are with our National Councils in their difficulties. 


First of all let me express my deep admiration of the 
dignity, calmness and confidence with which the women of Great 
Britain are facing their responsibilities in these tragic days. 


Knowing with what enthusiasm they have always supported 
conciliation and arbitration, and how firmly attached they are 


~~ 
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to the ideals of ‘peace, I can realise the suffering which they 
are enduring in seeing their country driven into war. 


The sanctity of the pledged word - symbol of all other 
spiritual and moral values - is accepted by you with splendid 


courage, aS worthy of all sacrifices - even.the very greatest. 


Whilst rendering homage to the. women. of Great Britain, I 
cannot refrain from evoking the martyrdom of our Polish sisters, 
and their cruel trials, and the sufferings of so many other of 
our Councils. 


The British Council, in meeting to-day, is setting a 
magnificent example.: It shows how much you have transcended 
the immediate. personal preoccupations to engage in a common 
effort: for the benefit of the community, this community being 
not merely National, but International. The. I.C.W, is 
profoundly moved by your action, and you may rest assured that 
in this difficult period it will neglect no means of keeping 
alight the flame of the women's spirit, which is hope and unity. 


t+ will more than ever reiterate its faith in the 
vrinciples which have inspire d our common action for 50 years. 
$0 @C6COMpLishn this tack ve xkmov’ we cen relctr.on the support of 
the Women of Great Britain, whom 1 salute in the name of the 
entire Council. 


May God guard each one of you. 


Lady Nunburnholme said there had also been a message from 
Miss Van Eeghen, who had looked forward with so much pleasure 
to meeting the members at Cheltenham and seeing something of 
Shakespeare's county. She sent her.deep sympathy. Alas, no 
message and no news had come from Mdme. Plaminkova and all tne 
splendid Czech friends nor from that lion hearted woman Mame. 
Grabinska of Poland. Deep also was. the anxiety for the 
Councils of Latvia and Esthonia and Lithuania. "We pray that 
freedom of association and thought may be preserved to them." 
Lady Nunburnholme spoke of this as the gravest moment in our 
history, but said that up and down the country we were united 
as never before in opposition to the blasphemous doctrine of 
the deification of the state, the ideal of bees and ants. We 
were upholding the sanctity of individual life and the right 
given us by Almighty God of free choice, anc for the exercise 
of our Golden Rule. 


In his fine speech Winston Churchill had uttered a great 
truth when he told the world that whatever trials the future 
might hold our hearts were at peace. At peace also were the 
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three great women whose example was such an inspiration to us .- 
all in the Council - our dear Maria Ogilvie Gordon whose last 
public appearance had been in this very hall only a few short 
weeks ago, Madame Avril de Saint Croix, that gallant fighter 
for the emancipation of down-trodden womanhood, and - greatest 
of all - Lady Aberdeen. The very last letter she wrote on 
Council business contained the motto we must take away with us 
to-day in our hearts; as women of the International Council 

we must face the future with faith, not fear. 


ANNUAL REPORT. The General Secretary presented the Annual 


Report, which had been circulated. This year the report of 
the Regional Committees and Branches was included in the general 
report. It had been prepared before the war, when it was 
planned to produce it this year in rather a different forn, 
which would be more complete to send out to people who did not 
see the handbook. Owing, however, to the war, it was now 
printed as before. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the Annual Report. 


ADOPTED. 


WOMEN IN COUNCIL. (See November issue) 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


Hon. Treasurer: Lady Hort, J.P.:- 


The Balance Sheets for the financial year which ended on 
July 4lst are already in your hands. 


There is nothing very striking to record in the Receipts 
and Payments Account. You will remember that we have been 
working nearly up to the limit of our overdraft at the Bank, 
which was fixed at £400, and it has therefore been necessary 
to use more of the New Offices Fund to keep within this limit. 
The sale of £436 of this Fund-has given us a deficit on this 
year's account which is less than last year, 229 as against 
£78 last year and £135 in the previous year; our deficit 
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would have been £118 if the same amount of New Offices Fund had 
been used, that is to say £40 more than last year. This is 
largely due to the fact that this year's balance sheet is for 

a full year whereas last year it was only for li months. This 
year the salaries appear to be up by £50, but this is not a 
real increase in the salary list: it is due to the fact that 
in last year's accounts only 11 months salaries were included 
owing to the change in the date of the financial year. Salaries 
this year look more but they are really less - one month's 
Salaries amount to about £77. 


Our other extra expenses have been the renewal of the 
lease of the Offices which has cost us £22: an increased 
expenditure of £17 on Committee Grants, and a smaller profit 
on Women in Council, due largely to increase in printing costs - 
our sales however have also increased. There is still a loss 
on the Conference Report to record: but it is half that of 
the preceding year, £21 eagainst £41. 


We had hoped as you know that the cost of the Committees 
during the present financial year would have been turned into 
a profit but that is not to be: a scheme was worked out, all 
the Committees discussed it and a Resolution was to have been 
put at the Conference at Cheltenham. I hope that later on it 
may be possible to carry it through. 


On the General Balance Sheet there is little to record 
except a further credit balance of £45 on the Travelling Pool 
account. This maxes a balance in this Fund for three years 
working of £146 which is due to the fact that many Branches 
have not made any claims on the Travelling Pool: in wWwany cases 
this is because no delegates have been sent to the Executive 
Committee, but in some cases Branches have generously refrained 
from collecting the sums due to them, and we aré very grateful 
to them for their help to the Headquarters Funds. 


The Hon. Treasurer here proposed the following Resolution: - 


Li THAr THs TRAVELLING POOL BE SUSPENDED. DURING THE WAR, AS 
9, OWING TO THE INCREASE IN RETURN FARES THE QUOTA WOULD HAVE 


/ TO BE CONSIDERABLY GREATER THAN 430/- (PROBABLY ABOUT 45/-) 


AND BECAUSE, OWING TO THE DIFFICULTY OF TRAVELLING, ALL 


dud check dead als de % 


THE BRANCHES MIGHT NOT BE ABLE TO PARTICIPATS 


; SS oe 


This Resolution was seconded by Mrs. Patrick Ness, and 
CARRIED NEM CON. 


The 1.C.W. Account shows the closing of the Edinburgh Fund: 
a balance of £47 was refunded to Guarantors. The quota of 


£255 was. Liv a oieite diate? 
néresbetenee 


advante, 
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Before asking you to accept the Balance Sheets I should 
like to express my thanks for the very kind way in wnich you 
have treated your Hon. Treasurer during the past three years 
and my conviction that the post is now passing'into more 
efficient hands. Mrs. Cadbury will have the willing and 
untiring help of Miss McCulloch, the Assistant Treasurer, to 
whom my warmest thanks are due. 


I am going to 2sk you to adopt this Report, but before 
doing so, I have to tell you that the Finance Committee at | 
their last meeting recommended to the Executive Committee that | 
an amount of the New Offices Pund sufficient to cover the over- | 
draft at the Bank, that is to say £400, should be sold subject 


to the advice of the Financial Adviser. This has been done 
and I have now a further proposition to put before you which 
requires the consent of the Council. It is that we should 


realise the whole of the money now invested in War Loan end put 
it on depesit; at:the Bank.,.,,We should. lose,on the, sake.as we 
bought our stoek-at par or a little over, and we should. sell. 

at the fixed minimum price of 884 , but we should hope to 
preserve our capital against further depreciation.” It-has 
been pointed,-out;to me that. ifwe do, this we; shall. lose. about 
£50 a year (as things stand at present) - of interest on our 
money;; it. has also been Suggested-that it might be wise to 
wait;to sell, out the, rest, of our;nest-egg, until» the, Chancellor,, 
brings out his; new loan. But the. majority-of the. Finance 1G 
Committee endorse the first: resolution which Iam to put, to. you. 


Mrs. White asked why the. salaries were Teas was it” 
because of a reduction in staff or-in salary rates. 


The Hon. Treasurer replied that the salaries were for only 
eleven months in the previous year, and that the staff was 
reduced last year. 


The Report was then ADOPTED NEM CON. 
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The Hon. Treasurer then-moved the following Resolution: - 


WEW 0 OFFICES FUND CAPITAL. That the Annual Meeting of 
the. National ‘Council of Women: of Great. Britain held on llth 
October 1939 gives authority to the Finance Committee sub ject 
to the approval of the Executive Committee during the time of 
war to act in consultation with the Council's Financial Adviser 
in dealing with the capital remaining in the New Offices Fund. 


Mrs. Victor Percival (Cheltenham) :- Although we all deplore 


the necessity for this Resolution I have pleasure in seconding 
it. 


There was no discusSion on this Resolution, which was 
CARRIED NEM CON. 


The Hon. Treasurer:- 


We also ask for power to use this second half of the New 
Offices Fund in an emergency if the Executive (Finance) 
Committee finds it necessary. Circumstances are at present 
so incalculable that it seems well that powers of this sort 
Should be given though they would not be exercised except in 
case of urgent need. Our income and our expenditure are 
uncertain and at any time it might be necessary to have a sum 
available which could not be raised quickly in any other way. 


It is also felt by many that, although the Fund was 
originally raised nominally for the new offices of the Council 


at a time when the work was expanding, it was intended by 


Lady Trustram Eve when she raised it that the money should be 


‘used for the future expansion of the Council, as was pointed 


out and agreed at the Leicester Council meeting in 1955 ° At 
a time like the present it is almost impossible to envisage 
future conditions and it would surely be a greater failure of 
a moral trust to allow the sum raised by workers in the past 
to become useless,. or even to vanish completely, than to use 


.it for the urgent needs of the Council even though it means 


that the Fund might not last for so many years as those who 
raised it hoped that it would. 


These are emergency resolutions and I sincerely hope that 
we shall not have to use our capital and that subscriptions, 
donations and quotas from Branches will continue to come in: 
in any case as some of the office staff have been absorbed into 
National Service, our commitments for salaries have decreased 
and the central expenses will be cut down as far as is possible 
without impairing efficiency. At present we are economising 
drastically: the saving on salaries is about 245 a month: we 


| 
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have had one telephone line disconnected and we are trying 

to let the third room in the office. But this is difficult 

at the moment and we cannot economise in office accommodation 
any further; if the work is to continue as at present we shall 
have undoubtedly to augment the numbers of the staff. But we 
do not know what our income will be; we have appealed to 
subscribers and Branches whose subscriptions are due, to pay 
them as usual or even to contribute more than usual if.it is 
possible, to help us out in what is bound to be a difficult 
time, and they are responding in a splendid way. We hope that 
this will continue and that as our work goes on and perhaps 
strengthens and expands, the income from subscriptions. will 
keep pace with it: though indeed subscribers may have 
difficulty in keeping up their subscriptions. 


We must continue to make every effort not only to keep 
within our income, but also to find new sources of income, but 
these resolutions are intended merely. to give powers which 
might be vitally necessary in an emergency. 


The Hon. Treasurer moved the following Resolution:- 


That the Annual Meeting of the National Council of Women 
of Great Britain held on lith October 1949 gives authority to 
the. Finance Committee subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee to use for general funds such portion of the capital 
fund of the New Offices Fund as may be required in case of 
urgent necessity at any time during the war. 


President:- Willi anyone second this Resolution? 
Miss Spafford (London):- I will. 
Mrs. Patrick Ness:- I am opposing this Resolution because I 


am looking forward to the Peace and would ask the Council to 
reflect for a year before giving away their entire hold over 
what remains of the New Offices Fund. 

If money is lying to hand money will be used, and the 
possession of it is a deterrent to the making of any special 
effort to raise money. This I think has been demonstrated 
by. reflecting that since the. Leicester Conbareios. aon the 


Executive was given power to use half the capital: lying in the 
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New Offices Fund, 21,700 of New Offices Fund has been used, 
and not since 1936 has there been any great effort to make 
money. 

Some of you may be surprised at the figure I give but it 
is perhaps forgotten that, besides the half of the Capital used, 
all the interest amounting to nearly £4300 has been used as 
well. Nearly £400 a year on an average over four years has 
been contributed from the New Offices Fund to the general fund, 
and a further sum has now been used to pay off the debt. 

About £1,400 capital remains. If anything approaching £400 

a year is to be used in the future how much will be left if 

the war lasts the three years we ‘are asked to prepare for? 

And by then all except a few hundreds of the money collected 
for the purposes of rent will be gone, and we will have nothing 
to fall back upon with which to pay our rent. How shall we 
collect money when Peace comes? Everyone will be hard put to 
ED 1m ail probability to carry on for themselves. 

Nobody is more anxious than I that the N.C.W. should do 
all in its power to work for the nation during this emergency 
but I should be surprised if money would not be forthcoming 
from N.C.W. members if it can be proved that the work is of 
national importance. - I am convinced that money will be more 
easily raised during the war than during the Peace which will 
follow it. 


What I propose is to go back to a bank overdraft (we now 
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have none and can have one up to £450) while during the year 
we reflect. Next year at this time you can give the Executive 
power to use the New Offices money to wipe it off,-and for 
other purposes if you will. But there will be one year's halt 
in the using up of the New Offices Fund. It will be said that 
it will cost more. Perhaps it will, perhaps not. Nobody is 
afraid of using money if it is there to use. Everybody 1s 
afraid of a bank overdraft. I feel that the very fact of 
having to incur such a debt would be an inducement for economy 
while I'repeat that I believe that if money 1S required to 
enable the N.C.W. to carry out work of national importance it’ 
will be found during the war. 

I ask you to reserve your decision to part with your control 


of the remaining capital in the New Offices Fund for one year. 


Mrs. Hartree:- I feel that that is definitely a motion of lack 
of confidence in the Finance Committee, and the Executive. It 


is left to the discretion of the Executive, and not to the Hon. 
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Treasurer alone. It is unworthy to assume that they will be 


extravagant and use the money if it is not necessary. We never 


have been extravagant. I do beg this Council not to pass a 
vote of lack of confidence in its own Finance Committee. 


Lady Emmott:- As a member of the Finance Committee I have the 


very strong view that it is the right thing to wait for one 


year. 


President:- You are supporting Mrs. Ness? 
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Lady Emmott:- Yes, certainly. 


Mrs. White:- I would like to ask about the position of the 


Fund. Was it a Trust. Fund? I endorse the first speaker 
(Mrs. Ness). If the money is available we shall use it, but 
if we have our bacxs to the wall we Shall find the necessary 
money. It is a serious thing that these sums raised for a 
specific purpose should be used-upon the day-to-day outgoings 
of the Council. Wait for one year and see what can be raised 
to carry us along. I think it would be wise to wait a year 
and if necessary incur an overdraft debt rather than plunge 
into raiding the Fund. 


The President:- May I remind Mrs. White that this Fund is not 


a Trust. Rent and salaries only have been paid out of it, 
and this was passed by the Council. It will not be frittered 
away, only used for rent and salaries. 


Miss Wilson (Birmingham):- As an individual I. agree with the 


opposer, not because we haven't trust in our officers, but 
because it is wiser to wait. 


Lady Nunburnholme:- I entirely support this. IT have been so 


worried about the trend of the last four years, with regard to 
the Fund, that I have resigned from the Finance Committee. No 
effort has been made to raise money. I do. urge you to give 

this matter your serious consideration and I move an amendment 


that the Resolution be deferred for one year. 


President:- Will you put that as an amendment to the original 
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Lady Nunburnholme:- Yes. 


Commissioner Cox (Salvation Army):- I will second it. 


Miss Ward:- I do not entirely understand, but I gather that 


the question is whether the particular investments are 
sufficiently sound to stand up against war conditions. 


Mrs. Newsum (Lincoln):- I agree entirely with Mrs. Ness. 


Capital has a tendency to disappear. While it is invested 
it is earning. I agree that money should be raised. 


The Hon. Treasurer:- It has already been agreed to sell out 


the capital, if necessary, and to put it on deposit. The 
question is whether we may be allowed to use that capital for 
an emergency. I would remind one speaker. that this is not a 
Trust Fund. The Leicester Conference allowed us to use half 
of the sum then existing for rent, salaries, rates. No 
Finance Committee would propose to use it for anything else. 
It would not be frittered away. We hope it would not become 
necessary to use it at all but in great emergency it might be 
right that the Executive’ should have the power. 


The Honble. Mrs. Home Peel:- I am not quite clear. We have 


so far only sold out enough to pay off the overdraft? 


Hon. Treasurer:- We have paid off the overdraft and have a 


small credit balance. We can have up to £550 overdraft, and 
interest is payable at 5% instead of 4%. 


Mrs. White:- How much would it earn on deposit? 


Hon. Treasurer:- One per cent at present. 
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Miss Gregory (Bristol):- If the amendment is lost and the 


original Resolution is put and carried it will leave a con- 
siderable amount of feeling in the minds of some people. It 

is a great responsibility on the part of the Executive, it 
would be far better to carry the amendment and leave the matter 
for a year. 


The Amendment that the Resolution be deferred for one 


year was now put, and CARRIED (3 against). 


Mrs. Newsum:- Is it proposed to put £1,400 on deposit? 


Hon. Treasurer:- Your first Resolution gave power to the 


Finance Committee only in consultation with the Financial 
Adviser, and the Financial Adviser may advise us to keep it 
where it is for the present. There is no immediate necessity 
to do anything but the Finance Committee will have power to 
act. 

Questions being asked as to who was the Financial Adviser 
the President replied that it was Mr. A.F.W. Johnson, her 
husband, a member of the Stock Exchange. 


The Hon. Treasurer said Mr. Johnson had been financial adviser 


for some years. 


President:- As the amendment was carried the second Resolution 


falls to the ground. 


Mrs. Karslake:- JI should like to ask how the Cheltenham Fund 


is being dealt with. 


Gen. Secretary:- We notified Branches and Affiliated Societies 
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and Executive Committee members that claims for re-funds should 
be made before October end. We are re-funding it, and the 
Assistant Treasurer is dealing with it all now. 


After some complaints that the notice had not been received, 


Mrs. Percival (Cheltenham):- I think I owe some people an 
apology. Headquarters did ask me for the reseiee books some 
time ago but I was unable to send them earlier, bwizie to war 
work, so I must take any blame, not the dffice. 


Miss Locock (London):- I understand the Conference Report was 


included in the 8/6. Would it not be fair that the Handbook 


Should be given instead. 


President:- The money claimed will be re-funded. It is better 


to keep the matter of the Handbook quite separate. 


A VOTE OF THANKS was proposed by the President, who said 
Lady Hort in her ‘work as Hon. Treasurer had done yeoman service. 
She had had a very clear idea of finance as a whole and the 
President had the very greatest admiration for her.work and 
thanked her on behalf of the Council. 


RESOLUTION RE POWERS OF OFFICERS. 


The following Resolution was proposed from the Chair:- 


That although it is expected that the Executive Committee 
will hold the usual meetings in spite of the difficulties of 
war conditions the Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Women of Great Britain held on llth October 1949 authorises 
the President and other Officers to take such action as may be 
necessary should this become impossible: further that sectional 
committees be absolved during the war from the terms of Article 
XV par. 4 (a) of the Constitution. 

| 7 Si, CARRIED: NEM CON. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEES IN WAR TIME. 


The General Secretary announced that the prospects for the 


—— 
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committees this next year had been altogether very promising, 
the membership had considerably increased and several new 
members hed joined Committees from societies which had not 
previously appointed representatives, and plans had been well 


advanced. 


Now each Committee Chairman was faced with the 


problem of members living far away and unable to come to London. 
It was hoped to limit meetings of sectional committees to two 
days only, Wednesday and Thursday in committee week, with the 


Executive as usual meeting on Friday. 
plans at present recommended: - 


Sectional Committees 


Arts & Letters 
Cinema 


‘Humane Treatment of Animals 


Temperance 
British Empire & Migration 
Education 


Household Service 
Public Health & Housing 


industrial & Insurance 
T.C.W. : 

Parliamentary & Legislation 
Puolicity & Broadcasting 


International Affairs & Peace 
Moral Welfare 


Public Service & Magistrates 
Women Police 


The following were 


The Chairmen of these committees 
recommended the temporary sus- 
pension of meetings. 


These would meet for the first 
time early next year, with no 
meetings before Xmas. 


The number of meetings would 


probabiy be slightly reduced. 


Meetings would be held when 
necessary. 


Hoped to hold meetings as usual, 
and also a small ad hoc meeting 


of the M.W. Comm. monthly. 


Future meetings were still under 
discussion, and Chairman of P.S. 
Comm. hoped that some scheme 
might be worked out for pooling 
meetings so as to get a better 
attendance. 


These suggested plans aroused considerable discussion. 


Mrs. Potts, Vice-Chairman of the Cinema Committee, protested 


against the suggestion that the Cinema Committee might suspend 


meetings. 


‘n calling the Education Committee. 


Objections were also raised to arv possidle delav 


It was AGREED, after 


further discussion, that the matter be left to the Executive 


Committee. 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD SERVICE LEAGUE. 


Speaker:- Miss Randle, Chairman of the Household Service 
League. 


Miss Randle said that the League had been in existence 
just over ten years. It had put in a great deal of hard work 
in headquarters and various groups. Some branches were still 
in existence though some had closed. A National Union of 
Domestic Workers had now been in existence for fifteen months. 
It was going ahead and had branches in London and several in 
the provinces. The suggestion that had been made with regard 
to the Household Service League was that it should now be an 
association of domestic employers, as regards private domestic 
service. The Union was a union of private domestic workers; 
the League should now become an association of employers of 
private domestic workers. Miss Randle had circularised the 
Hon. Officers and had received very helpful replies. The 
organisation would be an association of employers and others 
interested. The President and Treasurer of the Council would 
still be President and Treasurer of the League. The Committee 
of the League would be the Household Service Committee. 
Branches and also affiliated societies would have representatives. 
Branches would te abie to form groups in the country, and it 
was open to men and women, because the National Union of 
Domestic Workers was not open to women-only. As little change 
as possible would be made in the Organisation. This was not 
the time to start on some big new venture, but the work might 
grow as other movements had grown. When it was suggested that 
we might lose touch with the workers through being only an 
association of employers, Miss Randle had spoken to Miss Bezzant, 
who had said she would be willing to continue her membership. 
As the President had pointed out, we looked to co-operation, 
and even now, when so many were occupied in war work, towards 
the days when peace would come. That wes the whole object. 
The matter would be gone into by the Executive, as long as the 
Council was in favour of the principle. 


The suggestion was approved NEM CON. 


WOMEN POLICE IN WAR TIME. 


Speaker:- Miss D. Peto 0.B.E. (Superintendent of Metropolitan 
Police). 


On being welcomed by the President Miss Peto said it was 


|. the need of women as attested officers to deal with certain 
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an honour to be asked to speak to the N.C.W., whom she had not 
had the pleasure of meeting for a long time. Just twenty five 
years ago a committee of N.C.W. (then N.U.W.W.) had met in 
London to consider the same subject. The outcome of the 
meeting had been the voluntary patrol organisation. Among 
names which.stood out as well known to the senior members of 
the Council,were Mrs. Creighton of the Central Committee and 
Mrs.°'CGCarden:. Miss Flora Joseph has founded the Federated 
Training School for Women Police and Patrols, and Miss Cowlin, 
Miss Tancred and Miss Tidd Pratt. who had been co-directors 
with Miss Peto in those schools, had since carried ‘on un- 
ceasing warfare in the cause of women police. Miss Damer 
Dawson and Miss Allen: had led the work from another angle than 
that of the.N.C.W. : 


What conditions were facing voluntary patrols twenty five 
years ago?.. Bad conditions round camps, difficulties of 
billeting of troops in large numbers in unaccustomed places, 
lack of recreation, the darkness and the shortage of men police 
and the total lack of women police. How were these conditions 
met by the voluntary patrols movement? They put up a magnifi- 
cent piece of work, without powers, without pay, without 
professional training in their work for the promotion of 
decency and order in streets and parks, the protection of 
young people and the provision of healthy recreation. And 
when the voluntary patrol organisation dissolved in 1919 it 
left behind a large body of instructed public opinion to which 
in a great measure we owe the policewomen of to-day. 


In another war how far do the same difficulties exist 
to-day? Miss Peto herself best knew about the Metropolitan 


Police area. But she had heard of the camp problems as already 
acute in the provinces. Billeted troops were already with us, 
there was an acute problem of the lack of recreation. Dark- 


ness had created a problem earlier in this war, a more profound 
darkness and.a more profound problem. Shortage of policemen 
did not arise early in this war, but two new problems of 
gravity had arisen, the presence of evacuees in large numbers 
in areas socially unprovided for them, and a disastrous 
shortage of social workers through depletion of voluntary 
funds. What were our assets? We had a nucleus of trained 
women police, and we had recognition by the Home Office of 


forms of war conditions. 


A valuable field presently for recruiting women for 
temporary police duties might be found in our A.R.P. wardens, 
who had a valuable experience of conditions in the streets, 
and the ability to patrol over a large number of hours a day. 
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What form was women police work taking at the present 
time?. Miss Peto could only speak again of the Metropolitan 
police, or unofficially what she heard from the provinces. The 
increased darkness limited the function of policewomen for 
preventive action. The function of women police was that they 
actively searched out persons who were in danger of becoming 
delinquents. But you cannot actively search out much when 
all you can see is a dim outline! You have to put your police- 
women where they are available for ali the essential duties in 

connection with women and girls detained, stranded, missing, 
| etc. In the provinces policewomen were wanted in the reception 
areas and around camps. Women with wide knowledge were wanted, 
with knowledge of social work. Individual Chief Constables 

had met the difficulties by appointing regular policewomen and 
some form of auxiliary women police for war purposes. The 

Home Office circular of 22nd August authorised the formation of 
a Women's. Auxiliary Police Corps: these women were only for 
extra police duties, they: were not to be attested officers, but 
| to do clerical work, canteen, transport, etc. 


The Home Office: had now, however, issued a further circular. 
laying: down the lines on which women auxiliaries might be 
attested for the performance of genuine police duties. 


The. recruitment of ex-women-police was being carried on, 
as first reserves, for the duration of the war, pay being at 
basic rates, conditions as for police reservists, married women 
being accepted. Miss Peto suggested a combination of this and 
the attestation of members of the Women's Auxiliary Police 
Corps for the performance of such police duties as a Chief 
Constable considered: desirable, the ex-policewoman: to train 
and organise the W.A.P.C. under the direction: of the Chief 

Constable, in districts where no women police were available. 
Thus 4 sound war-time women police organisation could be set 
up, provided that the police authority were willing. 


That an increasing number of Chief Constables would 
recognise such a need could not: be doubted in the light of past 
war experiences. It. would be a useful work to get a list of 
ex-women-police together: for the information of Chief Constables. 
The Metropolitan Commissioner was not considering Auxiliaries 
until full strength (police women) was reached. At least 20 
women police had been taken since war began. If social workers 


were out of a job they would be welcomed, and would become 
permanent members of the force. 


Miss Tancred (Chairman of the Women Police. & Patrols 
Sectional Committee) said that this was the first time a woman 
in police uniform had spoken to the N.C.W. She said that the 
N.C.W. had had quite a big hand in this progressive development. 
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Miss Peto replied to several questions, being asked among 
other things if she could say why the employment of women 


- special constables was being discouraged, and replying that the 


question of women specials presented administrative difficulties. 
She said that of course the small number of ex-policewomen who 
might be recruited was insufficient, but that one ex-police- 
women could organise for a chief constable, could organise a 
force of auxiliaries, indeed could do a fine job. 


WORK OF THE N.C.W. 1914-18. 


Speaker:- The Lady Emmott, J.P. 


When war broke out in 1914 Mrs. Creighton was our President 
and she was succeeded in 1910 by Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon. 
Mrs. Creighton defined our aims so well on one occasion. She 
said "We must realize more clearly that we are bound together 
in one great purpose and that - put simply - is to help our 
country by our work to fulfil its mission. Uniformity of 
thought has never been. our aim, but we do stand as a representa- 
tive body of women's opinion, and we must have the full confid- 
ence of women's societies. 


The need in 1914 was to show what immense help could be 
given to the national cause if only women were allowed to take 
part ina variety of types of work hitherto not open to them, 
and we aS a Council urged women everywhere to be on the look-out 


for opportunities of this kind, and not to be afraid of anything 
new. 


This time the Government have fortunately remembered all 
that happened in the last war, and have at once chosen women to 
run what really amount to State departments, the one for enrol- 
ment of voluntary services and the other in close touch with 
the Ministry of Labour for paid work. We can indeed look back 
with pride on the work of women following the year 1914. As 


| a result we are not in the news in the same way as before, there 


are no cartoons depicting weird and de-sexed women doing army 
and farm work in breeches and gaiters, indeed the fashion books 
suggest our wearing glorified trousers at our own firesides! 


The most specialized work we undertook almost at once was 
the setting up of Women Police Patrols, but Miss Peto has told 


you about them and it is not necessary for me to give more 
details. 


We realized the great need for opportunities of social 
intercourse apart from the streets and in connection with the 
Patrol movement set up Comrades’ Clubs. To these men in 
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uniform were admitted free and girls paid small fees. ~ There 
‘was a canteen and dancing, and music and games were much 
appreciated. In summer picnics and walks were arranged. 


The other piece of work specially carried on by the Council 
was the setting up of an organised Travelling Exhibition illus- 
trative of Child Welfare work in England and Scotland. This 
brought first hand knowledge of what should be aimed at to many 
areas. It was made possible by a grant which Dame Maria 
obtained in 1917 from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The 
first exhibition was held at Bridgenorth in Shropshire by 
arrangement with the Medical Officer of Health. This was 
followed by numerous others and in 1918 a very largely attended 
one was held in the Central Hall, Westminster. 


A Consultative Committee was set up under Mrs. Creighton's 
Chairmanship and there we heard monthly about the new activities 
carried on by other bodies. — 


Dr. Truby King spoke on what had been done in New Zealand 
to check infant mortality and many of us afterwards gave help 
in founding a school now known as the Mothercraft Training Centre. 


At another time members were asked to join the work of Girl 
Guides. The movement started in 1908 had enlarged very con- 
siderably and at that time, 1916, over 200 were in the Gretna 
workshops. The Nationality of Married Women was of great 
concern to us and it is sad to think that twenty five years 
later the question is still being discussed and not yet settled. 
Our active help was given to the introduction of Nursery Schools 
and in every wey we supported the Bill Dr. Addison introduced 


setting up a Ministry of Health divided from all local govern- 
ment matters. 


The Government enlisted our help in the setting up of local 
Committees to carry out the National War Savings Movement. 
Mrs. Edwin Gray devoted much time to the consideration of the 
position of the unmarried mother and helped the Legislation 
Committee to frame wise amendments needed in the existing laws 
for their better protection and maintenance. 


I am convinced that now as then there will be the necessity 
of watching very carefully all measures introduced dealing with 
public morality. It is almost inevitable that there should be 
great difficulty in time of war. Our job is to see that ° 


any measure considered necessary should not bear unfavourably 
on women. 


It is curious how history repeats itself. Lady Aberdeen 
having just returned from America spoke at one meeting on the 
great need for individuals to do all in their power by 
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correspondence or in any other way to counteract the insidious 
propaganda going on in the. U.S.A. 


Our Annual ibetines were held in London and Harrogate and 
although some Branches lapsed a quite unusual number of new 
ones were started during this war period. Everyone was inter- 
ested and wanted to hear how the W.R.N.S. and the W.A.A.C.S. 
were progressing and the introduction of women in the hitherto 
exclusively male work in engineering and the new process of 
acetylene welding made our meetings full of interesting matter. 
My sketch has, I fear, been very inadequate but I hope it has 


at least reminded you of how much that we now take for granted 
only began in 1914. 


I am certain that the Branches will find full scope for 
their wish to serve, though Headquarters may not be able to 
collect people together for central meetings and we may have to 
find other means of keeping in touch with one another. But 
let no one think members of the N.C.W. will. be idle in this war 
any more than they were in the last. 


Miss M.L. Harford (representing the National Council of 
Social Service) said that after Lady Emmott's inspiring account 
of what the N.C.W. did in the last war she would like to bring 
a piece of information and a request for help. Everyone was 
‘concerned with evacuation areas and'the problems concerned. In 
these the W.V.S. had taken a very large share of the brunt of 
it, and in actually helping with the first service that was 
heeded. Wow the second stage had come we were confronted with 


problems in the town and countryside. No doubt Lady Reading 
would tell much in the afternoon. In the second stage the 


outside organisations were needed and the great social service 
bodies were forming themselves into a standing group under the 
Chairmanship of Miss Margaret Bondfield. That was the 
information. In asking for help Miss Harford reminded the 
Branches in reception areas, particularly in small towns, what 
an opportunity lay before them. When there was a Branch of 
some society with live membership it would be invaluable help, 
for there would be tremendous need for some kind of social 
club and organisations until the evacuated population were 
absorbed into the neighbourhood. That was one form of war 
service which was before us to-day. | 


Here followed the Interval for Luncheon. 
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2.15 p.m. 
NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Speaker: Mrs. Donzé. 


I welcome the opportunity of speaking to you for two 
reasons, one is that my committee is the daughter of the N.C.W., 
formed entirely to co-ordinate the work of the Nationality of 
Married Women Bill. And there is very much work to be done at 
the present time. 


I want to tell you very briefly what has happened since 
the outbreak of war. One of the very first restrictions put 
upon people by the Home Office was a regulation requiring the 
registration of enemy aliens in this country. Sir John 
Anderson stated that in special circumstances exemption might 
be granted but he did not state that these British born women 
have the right under the existing act to ask to resume their 
nationality. I wrote from my committee to the Daily Telegraph 
on the 7th September pointing out that women had this right and 
they should apply at once to the Home Secretary. As a result 
of that letter I have personally had 9e letters from women 
asking for further particulars, from all over the country. And 
as the women concerned do not all see the Telegraph many may 
not know. about this. Something must be done to inform these 
women. What happened under the assurance put forward by the 
Home Secretary that the appeals might grant exemption from 
registration in certain circumstances? It is all very well 
to leave this to the Metropolitan Police who are well informed 
but to leave it to the discretion of the country police was 
entirely ridiculous. Great injustices have arisen from this 


very permission. (Examples.) One woman has to go 27 miles 
| every time she wants to go to her shopping district 5 miles 
away. Lord Alness and the house committee have been working 


to see whether it is possible to introduce a Bill at the moment. 
It seems impossible at this juncture to introduce the whole of 
our Bill which asks for complete equality for men and married 
| women. Lord Alness says we could profitably introduce legis- 
lation on the lines of that obtaining in New Zealand and 
Australia. A British woman married to an alien so long as 
she is resident in this country would have the right to regain 
British Nationality and to keep with it rights and privileges. 
That would meet some of the more terrible things that we have 
to put up with to-day. That Bill has been drafted and is 
still under revision, and we are all hoping it might go through 
as an emergency measure. So far as you possibly can - show 
the Government that it is the desire of the women of this 
country that this Bi?.1 should go through. Here is a piece 
of constructive work that we can all do in war time, without 
waiting for the victory that will surely come. 
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WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES & THE N.C.W.. 
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Speaker: - The Dowager ‘Marchioness of Reading. 


From the day of its inception the W.V.S. was particularly 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of the National Council :. 
of Women. You-'all know that W.V.S. came into existence at 
the request of the Minister responsible for Home Security in 
order to stimulate women throughout the country and to present 
to them the very real need for them to play their part in Air 
Raid Precautions. I would like to take this opportunity of 
paying a. tribute to the vision shown by the National Council 
of Women who from the first recognised the fact that their 
co-operation could mean so much in getting women of a respon- 
sible type throughout the country to forward the necessity 
there was in the direction of Civil Defence. 


Up and down the country we have prominent members:of your. 
organisation co-operating and carrying on the responsible task 
demanded of them by their Local Authority and it would indeed 
be invidious to start mentioning the names, but I cannot resist 
Saying how grateful we have always been to one. of your very 
well known members, Lady Ruth Balfour, for the way she under- 
took to lead Scotland at the same moment she'was desperately 
busy with your international Congress last year. 


From the start of course the question that worries every 
Single one of us as the Chairman of an organisation in regard 
to the work of this co-ordinating body of W.V.S. was how we 
could work and yet not sink the individuality of our organisa- 
tion. On a short term policy and in peace time it was 
difficult. to decide what is the best way of handling the 
question and I feel so proud to think that in no country in 
the world except this one would women individually and 
organisations corporately have sunk their own feelings and 


co-operated wholeheartedly and selflessly for the good of the 
whole. | 


Last year we all of us hoped that by mutual assistance 
and a great measure of preparedness we might be able to show 
the world that our determination was such that we could keep 
peace. It was a big effort to make and one which could never 
have been achieved had it not been for the individual as well 
as ‘the organisation's contribution. 


The real difficulty from the. point of view of organisations 
was that Parliament had placed upon the Local Authorities the 
responsibility of Air Raid Precautions as a statutory obligation 
and had insisted that this obligation must be fulfilled by the 
citizen in his individual capacity. For practical reasons it 
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is obvious that it would be impossible to carry out Air Raid 
Precautions with a personnel having to come distances to their 
post and having to.load_up the.streets with additional traffic. 
For this reason the whole scheme worked down to a Parish basis 
and in many cases a street basis. The result has been inter- 
esting - in many cases a sociological experiment has resulted 
and persons who have never spoken to each other before have got 
to know each other because of their Civil Defence duties. But 
the fact that persons had to enrol on an individual basis was 
difficult from the point of view of organisations, and I cannot 
see that there is any chance for any society to work in a4 
corporate bapecssy on A.R.P. work. 


I do however feel that in the work of Hospital ancillaries, 
‘be: it clerical, commissariat or otherwise in the work of 
hospital supplies - in transport or in evacuation services - 

it is possible for organisations to serve in a@ corporate 
capacity. Naturally it would not be possible for a whole 
organisation or whole branch to undertake a specific job but 

it would be possible for the unit to be contributed by an 
organisation which could for example be five or ten members 
who could undertake shifts at a canteen or could be responsible 
for certain functions and office work and in this way the 
corporate spirit would not be lost - old ties would be 


strengthened and the: gain to the common store of women's work 
would be immense. 


The real difficulty in any type of service is continuity - 
the real difficulty with which we as women are faced is the 
question of continuity. I believe it is true to say that 
women today recognise that this War is a crusade for what we 
believe to be right - the freedom of life, of thought, of 
speech and of religion. But we do realise as women that this 
war is no exchange from our normal life - it is a super 
imposition, an additional strain added to the great necessity 
we have to carry on normally. The thing we are fighting for 
is a continuation of a type of life we believe in, of a freedom 
we have lived for and for which we would die, but in order to 
keep that normality we must continue our daily life as well as 
our War life - that to my mind is the great truism of the day 
for individuals and for organisations. 


The National Council is representative of the thought and 
strength of educated women throughout Britain - many of its 
members are already holding office in various women's services. 
Their spirit of service and sacrifice in the National cause 
both in pre-War conditions and now is a yeast which has leavened 
the whole mass of women's opinion. And in the end above all 


the tumult and all the. shouting it is that opinion which will 
count for everything. 
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~ After Lady Reading had finished her speech, she was asked 
) to tell a little more of what she had seen in different parts 
of the country, and she talked of a visit to many centres in 
East Anglia. She spoke with pride of Americans being sent 
over here to study the greatest sociological experiment that 
. had been made since the Exodus. She had seen communal kitchens 
manned by women, feeding three hundred children at a time, with 
breakfast, lunch and high tea, and communal laundries, where 
voluntary workers washed children's clothes. There was great 
value in getting women to talk to each other while they were 
working together. There was a mothers' and babies' club, 
which was a lovely room, where all the cradles were made of 
orange boxes, which looked very nice. While the babies were 
looked after the mothers themselves sat and talked and learned 
how to sew different things. Lady Reading had also seen an 
encampment of caravans, and the same afternoon had visited a 
very big welfare centre: in the playground was a big sand box 
for children. In-the same place they had a wonderful clothes 
depot, and they were issuing clothes on the instructions of 
the care committee workers. They were running an afternoon 
canteen and 159 mothers were helping and having tea. In the 
next county there was a school of secondary girls in billets 
and they were finding it hard to meet their friends, so a club 
had been started where the girls could go. All these things 
were worked by W.V.S. as the co-ordinating body. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL SERVICE IN BRANCHES OF N.C.W. 


Mrs. Patrick Ness then gave a report of work for national 
defence done in Branches, details of which will be found in the 
November issue of Women in Council. 

The President said that this was a really marvellous 


record from the Branches and congratuated them on what they 


were doing. 


W.V.S. AND THE N.C.W. 


Speaker: - Mrs. Patrick Ness (Vice President N.C.W. and member 
of the Executive of W.V.S.) 


Women's Voluntary Services for A.R.P. (later for Civil 
Defence) a body linking voluntary effort with government 
machinery, came into being in June 1938 at the request of the 
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Home Secretary for the purpose of assisting Local Authorities 
to enrol women volunteers for A.R.P. and to instruct every 
household in the meaning of air attack and how best to protect 
itself. | : 


During the first four months of its existence, W.V.S. was 
invited by the Ministry of Health to add to its labours by 
assisting Local Authorities in recruiting nursing auxiliary 
domestic and clerical staff for hospital accommodation for air 
raid casualties; in providing car owners for the evacuation 
of light hospital cases to their homes and in securing billets 
throughout the country for evacuees as well as preparing for 
their reception. 


It must be borne in mind that W.V.S. can work only with 
the consent of the Local Authority, who provides premises and 
equipment. In every part of the country this consent was not 
forthcoming - the idea was new and new ideas are not always 
welcome - but at the end of a year W.V.S. was working with 91% 
of the scheme making authorities i.e. with 159 out of 183. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Reading as Chairman with her 
Vice-Chairman Mrs. Montagu Norman and numbers of competent 
women throughout the country has brought W.V.S. to a pitch of 
great efficiency, aS was seen when war broke out. 


W.V.S. started by inviting existing women's organisations 

to co-operate by serving on an Advisory Council, which meets 

monthly. To-day 75 such organisations are represented. An 
Executive Committee, on which representatives of a few women's 
organisations serve, meets fortnightly, besides which there 
are sub-committees with advisory groups for evacuation questions, 
such as Child Care, Food and Maternity Care. In this 

connection it is by no means generally realised that very 
many of the excellent leaflets distributed by Local Authorities 
giving advice as to housing and feeding of evacuees have been | 
prepared by these sub-committees with their advisory groups | 
and approved by the Executive Committee, its last leaflet (for | 
which there was a print order for one million copies) having | 
| been distributed only four days before war was declared. 


The Central Committees being formed, the machine to carry 
out the work all over the country had to be created. see : 


The country was divided into twelve regions (Scotland is 
one, Wales another, England has ten) to correspond with the 


Civil Defence regions of the Eome Office each being in charge 
of a Regional Organiser. 
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| After the regions at Headquarters office came the develop- 
\ ment of local centres of which there are 1800 to-day. 
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From June 1938 to June 1939 W.V.S. enrolled 256,000 women 
no¥ including a staff of 5,000, only 47 of whom are paid. 


Arrangements for the training of the volunteers formed a 
great part of W.V.S. work. A.R.P., First-Aid and Hospital 
training classes have been’ arranged in co-operation with Local 

Authorities as well as special lectures to members of the 
public, to women's clubs and to societies. Training of 
transport and night drivers has been arranged; also in the 

London area courses of instruction in A.R.P. subjects in 
connection with the St. John Ambulance Brigade and the British 

Red Cross Society. Draft lectures have been prepared and a 
Syllabus of Child Care lectures. Speakers (from a panel of 
60) were provided at numerous National Service Meetings. 


Interviewing and advising as to the most suitable form of 
National Service for applicants formed another important part 
of the work and all nursing auxiliaries were recruited by W.V.S. 
apart from those joining the St. John's Ambulance Brigade and 
the British Red Cross Society. Also in certain areas W.V.S. 
undertook the executive work on behalf of the medical officer 
of health for the arrangements for training nursing Auxiliaries. 
Enrolling was also done for Hospital Supply Depots. 


Instruction in Canteen Work was splendidly organised. 
Practical training was secured for members who were given a 
week's course at King's College of Domestic Science, University 
College, The Children's Dinner Club and in @westaurants and 
canteens of Messrs. Harrods, Lyons, Courtaulds, Selfridges, 
etc. Courses of lectures on Canteen Work and large scale 
cookery were also arranged for. 


But of all the work the duties in respect of evacuation 
services have formed the heaviest piece of executive work to 
be carried out on behalf of Local Authorities first in the 
survey for billets, then in Child Care, in communal feeding, 
in leisure time activities, in assistance to householders in 
domestic and laundry work and in advance preparations of 
Clothing and blankets. 


All this was done during the fifteen months preceding the 
war. A great body of women had been formed. How did the 
organisation function when the emergency arose against which 
it had been prepared? 


On August 25th 1939 (eight days before war was declared) 
all those holding important W.V.S. posts had been recalled if 
on holiday. Immediately before the outbreak of war, W.V.S. 
was decentralized by the posting of Regional Administrators to 
their war stations in the Headquarters towns of each Civil 
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Defence region. They were members of the Regional 
Commissioner's Coumcils with whom there were frequent meetings. 
Within two hours of the outbreak of war every one of the . 
hundreds of centres had been notified to be prepared. At the 
ae oat of the L.C.C. a further demand for an additional 

2,500 helpers for shepherding children had been immediately 
met by a special recruitment. 3 


Then came the evacuation and all that was planned was 
carried out without a hitch. For this many and various 
authorities and railway companies are to be congratulated but 
not least W.V.S. which had spent itself in planning and carried 
out its plans with the help of its 200,000 evacuation volunteers 
and its corps of 750 London car owners, formed to assist 
hospital evacuation. 


One interesting feature of evacuation was that very 
shortly before it began the Ministry of Health had arranged 
a supplementary scheme. of transporting evacuees by boat to 
Lowestoft, Felixstowe, and Great Yarmouth. The Local 
Authorities had felt unable to cope with this, so W.V.S. under- 
‘took to arrange -it and it was carried out successfully. 


After the days of evacuation there was no cessation of 
work. Immediately began to come to hand, notifications of 
difficulties which had arisen after evacuation and each case 

_ had to be investigated. With the return of Mothers, unhappy 
| or bored in new surroundings, came new problems to be solved, 
for these mothers may not have this opportunity offered to them 
| again, children under five must be re-evacuated, whenever 

\ possible and along new lines. It. is now proposed to extend 
the scheme, which was already working in a small way for 
suburban receiving homes for children under five without their 
mothers, where they may spend one night to be inspected and 
cleaned and then be moved out to day nurseries or specially 
selected billets close to a day nursery, which would be 
specially arranged for.. 


The L.C.C. has now passed over to W.V.S. all work in 
connection with nursing Auxiliaries’ recruiting, interviewing 
and arranging for their training and the passing on of them 
when fully trained to the Central Emergency Committee. 


W.V.S. now co-operates with St. John's Ambulance Brigade, 


the Eritish Red.Cross Society and the/Personal Service League ~— 


in an arrangement whereby a Central Hospital “Supplies' Service 
shall be run with pooled resources. 


Since the war began’, hundreds of uneniployea women have 
applied to W.V.S. for Pata jobs. Work in interviewing fell 
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heavily on the office, but instead of sending the applicants 
on to stand perhaps for hours in another queue an exception 
was made and an arrangement come to whereby their particulars 
are taken and passed on to Employment Exchanges. 


From my report you will, I hope, realise that the W.V.S. 
is always ready to tackle any work it is asked to do with regard 
to voluntary help. I admire its record and feel honoured to 
be associated with it as your representative. The Country and 
with it we of the N.C.W. and the W.V.S. must be ready to meet 
any new shock, any new emergency. Let my last word be the 
expression of my firm conviction that under the guidance and 
inspiration of Lady Reading, W.V.S. will continue to function 
during the war (the tragic effect of which we in this country 
have not yet really begun to feel) as competently as it did 
the first time it was called into action. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN REGARD TO PAID WORK. 


Sspeaxer:- Mrs. Oliver Strachey 


: Mrs. Strachey spoke of the terrific amount of dislocation 
just now in the world of paid workers: there had been an 
immediate slump in the whole of the luxury trades, and in the 
second place a slump in the evacuation of business from the big 
towns, which had the effect of making business firms dismiss 
their women workers. Another cause had been the crippling 
effect of heavy taxation upon private industry. All these 
things were causing very serious unemployment at the moment. 


If you compared this position with a similar position in 
1914 there were two or three things which were encouraging. 
All manual workers are in receipt of unemployment benefit, so 
you had some stand-by to help some of the workers along for 
the time being, and this was money to which they had a right 
as they themselves had contributed to it while in employment. 
Hence there was no need for the emergency workers' rooms, etc. 
The next important point which had improved since 1914 was that 
the position of women had changed. Although there had been 
hundreds of women thrown out of work and left without support, 
there was in 1914 a complete unwillingness on the part of the 
employers to employ women. That position was enormously 
improved to-day. It took two solid years before there was any 
' Chance of employing women, more than two years to try and get 
people to recognise that we were capable of skilled work. Now 
. the demand for skilled workers would not be held back by 
prejudice. In connection with the employment of women in all 
these aspects, a great deal of improvement in the position 
could be put down to the vote. 
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But to-day the position for the woman who had earned over 
£250 was very often desperate. Hundreds and thousands had 
been sacked in the most ruthless manner and were facing real 
hardship. They were facing the loss of everything that made 
- their way of life. There was also the wife of the man who had 
enlisted and left her with a separation allowance which did not 
even cover their rent commitments. In some places there was, 
of course, a good deal of extra employment of a sort. Take 
the people who run hotels and boarding houses + these people 
are going bankrupt on all sides. Take the town to which one 
of these great blocks of population have gone and you find that 
though being hard hit by the billeting allowance they are 
terribly busy. 


So there is dislocation. These people are not absolutely 
starving, but they are facing a complete dislocation of their 
way of life. They are getting rid of their possessions before 
they come right down to the level at which they would get 
Public Assistance. This is all the more distressing as they 
Know that in a few months they will have the chance of work 
at the salary they were earning before the war. The woman 
power of the nation is a terrific reserve. Here are the 
skilled women of the country waiting to be used. At the 
moment everything is full up, even the auxiliary services. 

That is only a temporary position and I am quite convinced 
that there will be plenty of work for everyone who has the 
skill and the ability and the staying power. 


One last thing - the Women's Employment Federation. 
Skilled women in every type of occupation were being enrolled 
for the demand which would come; these had training or 
experience. Women were being enrolled for technical posts 
~of every kind; at present close upon 5,000 were enrolled, 
and Mrs. Strachey hoped that this would not grow to 10,000 
before the women were placed in Jobs. There was an immense 
reserve power of women and black though the outlook was at the 
moment the women were ready to meet the demands when they came. 


THE WOMAN ENGINEER IN WAR TIME. 


Speaker:- Miss Caroline Haslett, C.B.E. 


Miss Haslett had also shared in interviewing women out 
of work. She wanted to make an appeal through the N.C.W. to 
ask employers not to dismiss their staff unnecessarily. The 
second day of war an employer had said to her: "The first 
| thing I have done is to dismiss fifteen women secretaries." 
|Miss Haslett asked if he could not possibly have kept them a 
'month to see if he could readjust his peacetime machinery to 
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wartime conditions. Many could do this.. It was even better 
to reduce salaries for a while, and many more employers could 
carry on if they tried. ‘It was important to plan how to use 
our machinery and maxe it useful in the present situation. 

Like other speakers to-day, Miss Haslett paid her tribute saying 
that the Women's Engineering Society was a daughter of the 
N.C.W. because during the last war a committee of women in 
engineering was formed, and out of that came the Women's 
Engineering Society. Miss Haslett had to thank Miss Green 

for her first acacuaintance with agenda and minutes. 


Women had worked very long before they were accepted in 
the engineering world. Practically all the members of the 
society were to-day in very good jobs. Women engineers were 
sure to find that employment was possible, because they were 
needed. Women were working at machinery design for shops 
and in many government departments. The Society had felt 
it would like to make a contribution in this terrible situation, 
and in the early summer at the suggestion of one of the members, 
Mrs. Folmes, it was decided that the best piece of work would 
be to help to train women as forewomen and supervisors. Lt 
was easy enough to train a girl as an operative, but it was 
much more difficult to find women to work as supervisors and 
forewomen. Last summer they started a course at the S.E. 
London Technical Coliege. This very successful course was 
run partiy in the workshop, and as soon 2s war broke out 
requests began tc come in. In Glasgow alone a thousand women 
applied to do this training at their own time, and with no 
guarantee of being employec. A course started in Glasgow at 
the beginning of this week. Hundreds of women had already 
been interviewed. The Society had the goodwill of the 
colleges .nd had the women ready. Now the first requests 
from the engineering world were coming to the register for 
workers. . , 


There was already a slight movement to take women in 
engineering who were prepared to take the simplified engineer- 
ing course. There had been a suggestion to use women to 
manage searchlights, and they were convinced that it would 
not be beyond their mentality or physical power, but they had 
not been accepted. There was quite a demand for women doing 
instrument repair work. : 


The Women's Engineering Society had kept its flag flying 
with some difficulty, but it had made an important contribution 
in creating this reserve of women. 
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CO-OPERATION OF WOMEN'S ORGANISATIONS IN WAR TIME. 


Speaker:- Mrs. W.A. Cadbury, J.P. (Vice-President) 


Mrs. Cadbury said there could be no doubt that all of us 
hoped to see a closer measure of co-operation between women's 
organisations during the difficult days that lay ahead. This 
wish was clearly indicated at the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee. A suggestion had come from another society that 
the N.C.W. should organize an ad hoc committee of representa- 
tives from other women's organizations who might meet twice 
yearly in order to keep in touch with one another's policy 
and activities, and take united action to uphold the principles 
for which they work, giving a lead by thinking women toward 


the establishment of better conditions generally when the war 
was over. 


The formation of a new committee, however, would.not be 
altogether welcome just now when it was difficult to arrange 
meetings for existing committees, but the N.C.W. would 
obviously welcome any practical means of co-operation where 
there was clearly real unity of purpose. For many reasons 
therefore the N.C.W. warmly welcomed guests this afternoon 
from the following societies:- 

The British Commonwealth League, 


The Mothers' Union, 
The National Council of Social Service, 


The National Federation of Women's Institutes, 
The National Union of Townswomen's Guilds, 

The Soroptomists Clubs, 

Toc H League of Women Helpers, 

The Women's Department of the Baptist Union. 


Mrs. Cadbury went on to say that the suggestion had been 
made that the Executive Committee would be valuably strength- 
ened if it were empowered to co-opt members from societies 
other than those 138 societies which were affiliated to the 
Council. Many of the Executive members living at a distance 


would be prevented from regular attendance, so possibly meetings 
would be smaller than in normal times. 


Mrs. Cadbury then moved the following Resolution: - 


| THAT THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BE EMPOWERED TO CO-OPT 

AS MEMBERS FOR THE PERIOD OF ONE YEAR AT A TIME NOT 
MORE THAN TEN REPRESENTATIVES FROM SOCIETIES OTHER 
THAN THOSE AFFILIATED TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


This Resolution was seconded by Miss Neilans. 
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Questions were asxed as to whether these members would 
have full voting powers, and whether the idea was for war 
time only. 

Lady Nunburnholme proposed an amendment that the words 


in an advisory capacity be inserted after the words as members. 


This amendment was seconded by Mrs. Potts and CARRIED NEM CON. 


Mrs. Nugent Harris, a visitor and a member of the 


Executive Committee of the National Federation of Women's 


Institutes, then spoke on the work of the Women's Institutes 


in war time. 


Mrs. White proposed A VOTE OF THANKS to the Chairman, 


which was seconded by Mrs. Potts, and the meeting ended at 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the Star & GARTER on 
Tuespay, May 28th at 3 o'clock. 


Dr. Jan Masaryk, late Czeckoslovakian Minister in London, will 


speak on AL 
“THE FIGHT FOR FUNDAMENTS.” 


THE SUMMER MEETING will take the form of a visit to 
Stratford-on-Avon on Thursday, June 27th, to see the Matinee 
“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


Inclusive cost for Coach, Theatre and Tea, 8/6. 


Any member wishing to be present can give in her name and money to one of the Honorary 
Secretaries on May 28th, or should send in her name, address and full remittance to me 
not later than Wednesday, June 5th. 
G. DIXON, 
Borrowdale, Compton Road. 
Wolverhampton, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
(FOUNDED 1895) 


PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. A. F. W. Jonnson, Monks, Balcombe, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


*Batrour, THE Lapy Rutn, M.B., B.S., Balbirnie, Markinch, Fife. 
- *Capsury, Dame ExrzaBetu, M.A. ‘J. P., Northfield Manor, nr. Birmingham, 
CLARENDON, [HE CounrEss OF, 19, Hyde Park Gardens, W.2. 
*Emmortr, THE Lapy, J.P., 30, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 
*FRaANKLIN, Honble. Mas., 50, Porchester Terrace, W.2. 
Gow, Mrs. James, 40, West End Lane, Hampstead, N.W.6. 
Gray, Mrs. vsigepf owetneg 5 s Court, York. 
*HARTREE, Mrs ey Road, Cambridge. 
“peng , Mrs. W. H., Weston, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Mprs., J.P., 6, "Harvey Road, fg rene 7 
Marr, Dame SARAH, LL.D., 5, Chester Street, Edinburgh. 
*NUNBURNHOLME, THE DOWAGER Lapy, J.P., 7, Green Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
*SELBORNE, [HE CounrEss oF, J.P., 14, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 


* Member of Executive, being a Past President, who has attended at least two meetings 
in 1939. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1939-40. 


Elected by the National Council. 


President. 
Mrs. A. F. W. Jonnson, Monks, Balcombe, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Maras. Patrick Ness, 34, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 
THe Honsie. Mrs. Home PEEL, 19, Wellington Square, 5.W.1. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
Mrs. W. A. Capsury, J.P., Wast Hills, King’s Norton, Birmingham. 
Subscriptions to be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer at the Office. 


Hon. Parliamentary Secretary. 
Mrs. ArtHur Watts, 1, Holly Place, N.W.3. 
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Hon. Members. 


Astor, Tue Viscountess, M.P., 4, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 
CaZzALeT, Miss THetma, M.P., House of Commons, 5.W.1. 
HorssruGcu, Miss F., M.P., House of Commons, 8.W.1. 

Lioyp GreorcE, Miss Meaan, M.P., 25, Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 
RATHBONE, Miss ELEanor, M.P., 50, Romney Street, S.W.1. 

Tate, Mrs. H. B., M.P., 2, Lower Sloane Street, 5.W.1. 

Warp, Miss Irene, C.B.E., J.P., M.P., House of Commons, S.W.1. 


Members. 
(Remaining in Office). 


ALLINGTON-HuGues, Miss, Bryn-y-groes, Gresford, N.Wales. 
BINGHAM-Ha Lt, Mrs., Woodbrooke, Knole Park, Almondsbury, Glos. 
CawLey, THE Lapy, Berrington Hall, Leominster, Herefordshire. 
Cowan, Miss M. G., O.B.E., M.A., 17, Learmouth Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Crorts, Mrs. M. I., M.A., LL.B., 14, Artillery Row, Victoria Street, $.W.1. 
GREEN, Miss Norau E., The Patch, Peacehaven, Sussex. 
Hiryver, Councillor Mrs., A.R.San.I., 3, Westerham Road, Bournemouth. 
Lerroy, Mrs., M.A., J.P., 1, Meyrick Park Crescent, Bournemouth. 
Murray, Mrs. Bent.ey, The Shieling, Stirling. 

NewsuM, Mrs. HEersert, Eastgate, Lincoln. 

PICTON-TURBERVILL, Miss, O.B.E., 62, Berkeley Court, W.1. 

Potts, Mrs. W. A., Hagley Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Members. 
(Newly Elected.) 


BaKER, ALDERMAN Miss RosaMuUND, 25, Ferndale, Tunbridge Wells. 
Barnes, Mrs., E. W., Bishop’s Croft, Harborne, Birmingham. 
Fyre, Mrs. Ws., J.P., 15, Winton Drive, Glasgow. 

Hae, Mrs. Forses-RoBERTSON, 5, Clarendon Street, $.W.1. 

Hort, Lapy, J.P., Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. 
JouHNsToN, Mrs. T., 6, Crown Road North, Glasgow, W.2. 

Lewis, Mrs. G. A., Highfield House, Highfield Road, Derby. 
PLUMER, Hon. ELEANOR, 2, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 

RaMSDEN, Mrs. C. A., Pw.D., Hollins, Luddenden, Yorks. 
STAFFORD SmiTH, Miss, M.B.E., B.A., J.P., Baston House, Hayes, Bromley, Kent. 
WAKEFIELD, Mrs., B.A., Gale, Keswick, Cumberland. 

Witson, Miss M. L., 76, Farquhar Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Elected by the Affiliated Societies. 


Au.sutTt, Miss, 5.R.N.,5.C.M., Laneswood, British Legion Lane, Elstead, Surrey. 

BIGLAND, Mrs. Percy, Stone Dean, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

CockaYyNE, Miss Erizasetu, 5.R.N., S.C.M., Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.1. 

Cox, COMMISSIONER ADELAIDE, C.B.E., 22, Walsingham Road, Hove. 

GraHaM, Miss VALERIE, S.R.N., 8.C:M., 19, Lyndale Avenue, N.W.2. 

Haywarp, Miss Dorotnuy, 5.R.N., $.C.M., 6; Winterbourne Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey: . | 

Hineoston, Miss Lamorna, M.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M., 9, The Drive, 
Hove, Sussex. 

KaRSLAKE, Mrs., Silchester, nr. Reading. 

Kiitisy, Mrs. L. G., 33, Campden Hill Court, W.8. 

_ Musson, Miss Susan, National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, 
Carnegie House, 117, Piccadilly, ,W.1. 

NerLans, Miss ALIson, Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, Livingstone 
House, Broadway, $.W.1. 
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Pares, Lapy, Castle Towers, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 

PuHitiips, Mrs. J. M., J.P., C.C., Sudbury Lawn, Honiton, Devon 

Reap, Miss C. M., Physical Training College, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
SWAISLAND, Miss V. D., B.Sc.(Econ.), 80, Wavertree Court, S.W.2. 
YOUNGHUSBAND, Miss E., |.P., 244, Lansdowne Road, W.11. 


Elected by the Local Branches. 


England. 


Aylesbury.—Mrs. Coventon, The Chantry, Church Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Bath.—Mrs. Geoffrey Hignett, M.B.E., Hods Hill, Southstoke, Bath. 

Bedford.—Miss Mumford, Girls’ Home, Park Road North, Bedford. 

Berkhamsted.—Miss Martin Fordons, Frithesden Copse, Berkhamsted. 

ype ad Tiga J. A. Froggatt, Rosehurst, Blackroot Road, Sutton Coldfield, 

arwick. 

Bournemouth.—Mrs. Burroughs, High Bank, Braidley Road, Bournemouth. 

Bradford.—Miss Frances J. Dale, 13, Apsley Crescent, Manningham, Bradford. 

Bridlington.—Miss L. Radford, 16, Ladbroke yc tw W.11. 

Brighton.—Miss Bunting, 3, Palmeira Square, Hove 3, Sussex. 

Bristol—Mrs. C. T. Budgett, 5, Prince’s Buildings, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 

Bromley.—L.ady Campbell, 52, Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Burton-on-T rent.—-Miss Holland, J.P., The Grove, Barton-under-Needwood, Staffs. 

Cambridge.—Mrs. Bowes, 21, Newton Road, Cambridge. 

Carlisle—Mrs. Wakefield, B.A. 

Cheltenham.—Miss Percival Smith, Tabitha’s, Painswick, Glos. 

Chesterfield.—Mrs. W. ‘Timmins, 26, Malvern Road, Chesterfield. 

Chorley Wood.—Mrs. Lyon Bowley, The Holt, Chorley Wood, Herts. 

Croydon.—Councillor Miss Glazier, The Cot, Addiscombe Road, East Croydon. 

Derbyshire.—Mrs. G. A. Lewis, Highfield House, Highfield Road, Derby. 

Ealing.—Mrs. Job, 24, Gunnersbury Crescent, W.3. 

Eastbourne.—Miss Milman, Roseland, Hampden Park, Eastbourne. 

Gerrards Cross.—-Lady Malkin, The Barton, Gerrards Cross. 

Gloucester.—Mrs. Worsdell, 2, Spa Villas, Gloucester. 

Halifax.—Mrs. C. A. Ramsden, Ph.D. 

Harpenden.—Mrs. K. H. Bond, Windy Corner, Woodend, Harpenden. 

Harrogate.—Miss Bishop, 70a, Mount Ararat Road, Richmond, S.W. 

Harrow.—Mrs. A. J. Lambert, 38, Gayton Road, Harrow. 

Hastings & St. Leonards.—Miss Nora Gardiner, The Albany Hotel, Hastings. 

Hornsev.—Lady Simpson, 72, Hornsey Lane, N.6. 

Hull.—Miss Perigo, M.A., High School for Girls, Park Street, Hull. 

King’s Lynn.—Mrs. Chatterton, J.P., Thurlow House, Goodwins Road, King’s 
i 


ynn. 

Leicester.—Mrs. Asiley Clarke, 10, University Road, Leicester. 
Lincoln.—Mrs. Hooton, 17, Queensway, Lincoln. 
Liverpool.—Mrs. Stewart-Brown, J.P., 16, Ullet Road, Liverpool, 8. 
London.—Miss Cécile Matheson, 19, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 
Maidstone.—Mrs. A. J. Woolgar, J.P., Headmasters House, Grammar School, 

Maidstone. 
Malvern.—Mrs_ Geoffrey Hoyland, The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 
Manchester.—Mrs. Watson-Ingram, 68, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 3. 
Mortlake with East Sheen.—Mrs. Rosevear, 75, Richmond Hill Court, Richmond 


Hill, Surrey. 
Newark, Southwell & District.—Mrs. Becher, Minster Lodge, Southwell, Notts. 
Norfolk & Norwich.—Mrs. J. M. Barclay, 464, Unthank Road, Norwich. 
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North Staffs.—Mrs. Wheelton Hind, O.B.E., J.P., Roxeth House, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Northumberland & Newcastle.—Mrs. J. E. Alderson, M.A.., J:P., Whitton Grange 
Cottage, Rothbury, Northumber 
& Notts.—Mrs. A. R. Henderson, 6, Villa Road, Nottingham. 
Oldham.—Miss Lees, Westholme, Newport Street, Oldham. 
Peterborough.—Miss Hartley, Fletton Tower, Peterborough. 
Portsmouth.—Miss B. R e, 13, Clarence Parade, Southsea. 
Richmond.—Mrs. 8S. W. Gladwell, 35, Montague Road, Richmond, Surrey 
Ruislip.—Miss Ines Blanch. 
St. .—Miss Edith Drummond, 8, St. Peter’s Close, St. Albans. 
Salisbury.—Mrs. J. L. Lovibond, J.P., Windover House, St. Ann Street, Salisbury. 
Sheffield.—Mrs. E. Finch, 442, Glossop Road, Sheffield, 10. 
South Dorset —Mrs. I. R. Pratt, 22, St. George’s Avenue, Weymouth. 
Southport.—Mrs. E. Redmayne -Jones, The Chase, Rufford, Lancs. 
S —Miss K. M. Wa , 31, Swan Court, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Stockton & Thornaby.—Mrs. Macbean, 100, College Road, Dulwich, S.E.19. 
T .—Miss Tweedy, M.B.E., J.P., Moorcot, Wellswood, Torquay. 
T ridge Wells.—Miss Huxtable, 2 , Somerville Gardens, Boyne Park, Tunbridge 
ells. 
Watford.—Mrs. Davidson, 3, Mildred Avenue, Watford. 
Wolverhampton.—Mrs. Dyke, The Limes, Tattenhall, Staffs. 
Worthing. ~Sies K. Rowland, 77, Balcombe Avenue, Worthing. 
York.—Mrs. T. 5S. Riley, Highfeld, Copmanthorpe, York. 


Scotland. 
a —Lady Alexander, M.A., J.P., 31, Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. 
—DMiss 2, Beechwood Terrace, Dundee. 


Edinborgh —Mrs. J. T. S, Watson, M.A., 43, Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh 9. 
Glasgow.— Mrs. w Dunn, M.D., D.Sc., 25, Bute Gardens, Glasgow, W.2. 
Greenock.—Ex-Bailie Isabelle Kerr, J. P., Heywood, Greenock. 

Perth.—Mrs. Theodore Overy, Muirhal! Bank, Perth. 

Stirling.—Mrs. John Walker, Garnock House, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


Wales. 


Bangor.—Mrs. Thoday, M.A., Haulfre, Ffriddoedd Road, Bangor 
Colwyn nay ag =: Miss E. M. Hovey, J.P., Gorsehill, Upper Colwyn Bay. 


Elected by the Regional Committees. 
England and Wales. 
Eastern.—Miss Edith Willis, Southwell Lodge, Newcastle Road, Norwich. 
Home Counties.—Mrs. Gillham Bolus, 28, Sutton Court, Brighton Road, Sutton, 


Surrey. 

East Midland.—Mrs. R. F. Percy, Kynance, Private Sas, Sherwood, Nottingham, 

West Midland.—Mres. J. G. Emanuel. 

Northern.—Mrs. Wakefield, B.A. 

North Eastern.—Mrs. Angelo Raine, East Lodge, The Mount, York. 

North Western.—Mrs. A. S. Wallace, 1, Buckingham Crescent, Victoria Park, 
Manchester, 14. 

South Eastern.—Miss Milman. 

South Western.—Mrs. Meech, Wabey House, Upwey, Weymouth. 

West of England.—Miss Morant, 16, York Gardens, Clifton, Bristol. 


Hon. Secretary of the Regional Committees : 
Miss N. I. Rickarp, 5, Westminster Road, Bournemouth West. 


Elected by the Scottish Standing Committee. 
Miss Helen M. Blair, 46, Ormidale Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 
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Elected by the Sectional Committees, 
Chairmen and Hon. Secretaries who have. held office for 1 year. 


Arts and Letters .  . Mrs. Str. Loe Srracuey, O.B.E., J.P., 39, St 
Leonards Terrace, S.W.3. 
Miss Suaw, High Inval, Haslemere, Surrey. 


British Empire and Lapy Bowrine, C.B.E., 28, St. Andrews’ Road, 
Migration poy. Ee 
Miss E. M. Zrmmern, 406, Elm Tree Road Man- 


Cinema . «  «  « Mass E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Lennard 
Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Miss A. P. Duncan, Alliance of Honour, 112, 


City Road, E.C.1. 
Education. . Miss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., M.A., 17, Learmonth 
Terrace, Edinburgh. | Yorks. 


Mrs. C. A. Ramsden, Ph.D., Hollins, Luddenden, 


4 VAL OH, AAMAISUSL mis. 
> 


Household Service . . Muss B. Ranp.e, 252, Sheen Lane, S.W.14. 


Humane Treatment of Mars. Ratrray, J.P., 26, Queen Edith’s Way, 
Animals } : . Cambridge. 


Miss CHALLEN, B.A., Hall Place, Lyndhurst 
Terrace, N. W.3. 


Industrial . . .  . Mars. Hartree. 
Miss Nanst Lioyp-Davies, 92, Kensington Gar- 
dens Square, W.2. 


LC.W. Tue PRESIDENT. 
Muss Ines BLaNcuH. 


International Affairs and Dame E izasetu Capsury, M.A., J.P. 


a the Promotion of Mrs. McMaster, Eton College, Windsor. 
eace. 


Moral Welfare . .  .. THe Dowacer Lapy NuNsuRNHoOLME, J.P., 
Miss Retcurorp, c/o The Dowager Lady Nunburn- 
holme, 7, Green Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


Parliamentary and Legis- Mrs. A. F. W. JoHNson. 


lation. Miss J. K. Donatp, 22, Earl’s Court Square, 
S.W.5. 
Public Health and Housing a age CHuRcHILL, 14, Park Village East, 
1 
Miss A. M. S. Wrrison, 43, Ravenscourt Park 
Mansions, W.6. 


Dr. Eva MeErepITH CLEMENTS, 6, Lyon Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


Public Service and Magis- Miss E. H. Kerry, C.B.E., J.P., 18, St. Andrews 
trates ery rg OY 2 a es 


onal and Branch Tue PRESIDENT. 


resentatives. 
Temperance . «  « Mass CéctLe MATHESON. 
Miss Noel Nye, Pereira House, Tufton Street, 
S.W.1. 


Women Police and Patrols _—- E. TaNcrED, 6, Crown Road North, Glasgow, 


Miss MABEL Cow.tn, J.P., Rodborough House, 
Sneyd Park, Bristol, 9. 
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DATES FOR COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 
November, 1939, to October, 1940. 


NOTE.—All Committee Meetings are held at the University of London 
Club, 21, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


British Empire and Migration 
Public Health and Housing 
*Humane Treatment of Animals . 
Arts and Letters 
+Fimance .. 
Parliamentary and Legislation 


Moral Welfare and Public ic Service Joint) 


Temperance . 
International Affairs 
Cinema 


Regional and Branch h Representatives ' 


+EXECUTIVE 


L.C.W. ' 

Women Police and Patrols 
+Publicity and Broadcasting 
+Finance . 

Parliamentary and Legislation 

Education. 

Public Health and Housing 

Public Service and Magistrates 

Household Service : 

Industrial and Insurance 
TEXECUTIVE . 


British Empire and Migration 
Public Healthand Housing .__. 
*Humane Treatment of Animals . 
Arts and Letters 
fFinance . 
Parliamentary and Legislation 
Moral Welfare 
Temperance 
International Affairs 
Cinema . 


Regional and Branch Representatives 


TEXECUTIVE 


LC.W.... ; 

Women Police and Patrols . 
+Publicity and Broadcasting 
tFinance . 

Parliamentary and Legislati ion 

Education. 

Public Service and Magistrates 

Household Service 

Industrial and Insurance 
TEXECUTIVE . 


11.00 
2.15 
2.30 
4.00 


— — — 


PPh PANPOANT 
SSUSSanssas 


od 


— ee 
Se PNHe Nr OP h™ 
SSUSuassas 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 


‘Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 


‘Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 


14th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
16th 
16th 
16th 
17th 


12th 
12th 
12th 
13th 
13th 
13th 
13th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
15th 


13th 
13th 
13th 
13th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
16th 


12th 
12th 
12th 
13th 
13th 
13th 
14th 
14th 
14th 


15th 


1939 
November 


1940 
February 


British Empire and Migration 


11.00 Tuesday 16th April 
Public Healthand Housing .__. 2.15 Tuesday 16th fs 
*Humane Treatment of Animals ; 2.30 Tuesday 16th # 
Arts and Letters ; 4.00 Tuesday 16th % 
t Finance 10.00 Wednesday 17th t 
Parliamentary and Legislation 11.15 Wednesday 17th ‘a 
Moral Welfare 2.15 Wednesday 17th i: 
Temperance . 4.00 Wednesday 17th ss 
International Affairs 11.00 Thursday 18th 3 
Cinema ; 2.15 Thursday 18th S 
Regional and Branch Representatives 4.00 Thursday 18th * 
TEXECUTIVE 11.00 Friday 19th i 
LC.W. 11.00 Tuesday 2ist May 
Women Police and Patrols _ 2.15 Tuesday  2ist ¢ 
+Publicity and Broadcasting 4.00 Tuesday  2list ne 
+Finance 10.00 Wednesday 22nd 6 
Parliamentary and Legislation 11.15 Wednesday 22nd .: 
Education . 2.15 Wednesday 22nd = 
Public Service and Magistrates 11.00 Thursday 23rd s 
Household Service : 2.15 Thursday 23rd = 
Industrial and Insurance 4.00 Thursday 23rd 
TEXEcuUTIVE 11.00 Friday 24th fs 
British Empire and Migration 11.00 Tuesday 18th June 
Public Health and Housing ‘ 2.15 Tuesday 18th - 
*Humane Treatment of Animals . 2.30 ‘Tuesday 18th 2 
Arts and Letters 4.00 ‘Tuesday 18th e 
+Finance . 10.00 Wednesday 19th = 
Parliamentary and Legislation 11.15 Wednesday 19th fe 
Moral Welfare 2.15 Wednesday 19th ‘ 
Temperance 4.00 Wednesday 19th s 
International Affairs 11.00 Thursday 20th a 
Cinema 2.15 Thursday 20th ‘. 
Regional and Branch Representatives 4.00 Thursday 20th is 
tEXECUTIVE 11.00 Friday 21st > 
LCw .. : 11.00 Tuesday 16th July 
Women Police and Patrols 2.15 ‘Tuesday 16th - 
+Publicity and Broadcasting 4.00 Tuesday 16th es 
tFinance . 10.00 Wednesday 17th x 
Parliamentary and Legislation 11.15 Wednesday 17th i 
Education . 2.15 Wednesday 17th i 
‘Public Service and Magistrates 11.00 Thursday 18th si 
Household Service : 2.15 Thursday 18th ne 
Industrial and Insurance 4.00 Thursday 18th ‘a 
TEXECUTIVE : 11.00 Friday 19th 5 
tFinance ~-. 10.15 Wednesday 11th September 
TEXECUTIVE . 11.00 Friday 13th BS 


*These meetings will be held in the Ladies’ Lounge. 


tThese Committees are not Sectional Committees and therefore are not open to 


visitors, unless especially invited. 


These dates are 


oximate only, and subject to any 


=“ The 
necessary alteration. ey are confirmed only on receipt of 


the agenda for each meeting. 
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SECTIONAL AND OTHER COMMITTEES 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


To consider half-yearly estimates of the a ae eee eee 
of the Council, and to submit a statement to the ve ittee or supplementary 
statements as they may be required. 

To consider and make recommendations as to the raising of funds and to be 
responsible for the finances of the Council, subject to the Executive Committee. 
Chairman.—Tue Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Capsury, J.P., Wast Hills, 

King’s Norton, Birmingham. 


Secretary—Assistant Treasurer, N.C.W. Office. 


CawLey, [HE Lapy . ‘ . Executive Committee. 
CLARENDON, Tue Countess oF . Executive Committee. 
NUNBURNHOLME, THe Dowacer Lapy, 
be Rg I Pe ee. 
Emmott Tue Lapy, J.P. . + Regional & Branch Representatives Sec- 
tional Committee. 
HaRTREE, Mrs. ete See wp rm & Branch Representatives Com- 
Jounson, Mrs. A.F.W.. . . ex-officio 
Loney, Miss : . «  « Executive Committee. 
MATHESON, Miss CéciLe oe ig Thy — & Branch Representatives Com- 
Murray, Mrs. BENTLEY . . Scottish. Standing Committee 
NEss, Mrs. Parrick . . ex-officio. 
NUNBURNHOLME, THE Dowacer Lapy 
i : . Executive Committee. 
Peet, Honse. Mrs. Home . |. ex-officio 
RickKarD, Miss. N. I. . .  « Regional & Branch Representatives Com- 
mittee. 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR . . .. ex-officio. 
ZIMMERN, MIss . « «  « Executive Committee 


ARTS AND LETTERS SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


“To stimulate popular interest in artistic and literary work and to encourage 
the holding of exhibitions for the display of local talent ; and further, to endeavour 
to promote international ation and goodwill by the occasional interchange of 
exhibits between our own other countries.” 

Chairman.— Mrs. St. Loz Stracuey, O.B.E., J.P., 39, St. Leonard’s Terrace, S.W.3 
Consultant Vice-Chairman.—Mkrs. LovaT Fraser, 353a, Fulham Road, S.W. 
Hon. Secretary.—Muss Mary Suaw, High Inval, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Women’s Liberal Federation. 
Union of Jewish Women. 
Parents’ National Educational Union. 


ex-officio. 


. . + Association of Headmistresses. 

Dosson, Miss D. ‘DE B. ease ae Council of Girls’ Clubs. 
DyKEs, . « « Yorks. Ladies’ Council of Education. 

, Mrs. . «+ National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Emmott, THE Lapy, J. P. . + Executive Committee. 
Hate, Mars. Fornes-Roserrson Co-opted. 
HASWELL, Miss ‘ . National Union of Teachers. 
Jounson, Mrs. A. F. W. .  . ex-officio 
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Linpsay, Mrs. L., L.D.S. 
MACDONALD, Miss L. ‘ 
MATHESON, Miss CEcILE . 
Neat, Miss M. 1... 
Ness, Mrs. Patrick . 
Pee., Hon. Mrs. Home 
Peii, Mrs. ; ’ 
PoTHECARY, Miss 

Pye SuitH, Miss 

SANDS, Mrs. 

SHARPLES, Miss M. 
VIRGINE» Mrs. CHURCHILL 


Warp, Miss HELEN 


British Dental Association. 
Education Committee. 
Co-opted. 

Women’ s Freedom League. 


e€x-O 


ex-officio 


Wie Fellowship. 

Nat. Free Church Women’s Council. 

Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Co-opted. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 

London and National Society for Women’s 
Service. 


Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR ex-officio. 
Branch Representatives. 
Aberdeen Miss M. Davipson. 
Andover . Miss M. MERCERON. 
Aylesbury Miss TRAcy. 
Bedford . Mrs. DouTHWalIrTeE. 
Berkhamsted Miss MarTIN. 
Bournemouth Mrs. CRAWSHAW. 
Bridlington Mrs. J. W. Woopcock. 
Bristol Mrs. CHURCHILL VIRGINE. 
Bromley Mars. Brasy. 
Burton-on-Trent Miss Ho.tanp, J.P. 
Cambridge Mrs. Eben. 
Carlisle Miss M. G. Farrow, B.Litt. 
Ch Mars. Vicror PERCIVAL. 
Chorley Wood Mrs. RoceErs. 
Ealing Mrs. Watts. 
Edinburgh Mrs. Martin Hoskirk. 
Glasgow Miss pe C. Lewruwalte Dewar. 
Harpenden Mrs. HENDERSON SMITH. 
Harrow Mrs. WoopaL. 
Hornsey Mrs. G. McWILLIaM. 
Hull Muss Perico, M.A. 
Leeds —_ -amecoaghan THOMPSON. 
ewe x Miss F LEN 
IRTH. 
London Miss Cooper. 
Maidstone Mrs. WaATERs. 
Malvern Mrs. I. VARLEY. 
Middlesbrou Mrs. WILSON. 
Mortlake with East Sheen Mrs. Bur.ey. 
Norfolk . Mrs. GREEN. 
Oldham . Mrs. BAINBRIDGE. 
Perth . Mrs. HaGcart. 
Richmond Mrs. GorpDon. 
Ruisli ; Miss A. Hotitoway. 
St. Mrs. Harotp Hart .ey, B.A. 
South Dorset Miss E. B. WILiiamMs. 
I a egae Lapy Murr. 
Stockton and Thornby . Mrs. Horner 
Tunbridge Wells Mrs. ADENEY 


Watford .. 
Wolverhampton 
Wrexham ; 
York 


Mrs. DUNCAN NAIsH. 


BRITISH EMPIRE AND MIGRATION SECTIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


1. “To bring representatives of the women’s societies in the British Colonies, 
dependencies and Mandated Territories into touch with the work of the N.C.W. of 
— Britain and through this Council with the 1.C.W.”’ 


“To keep in touch for the interchange of information with the National 


Councils of Women in the Dominions.’’ 


3. ““To disseminate through the branches and affiliated societies information on 


social activities within the Empire.”’ 
4. “To consider the question of 
co-operate in the work of the I.C.W. 


Chairman. —Lapy Bowrina, C.B.E.., 


oo and the settlement of refugees and to 
igration Committee. 


28, St. Andiew's Road, Bedford. 


Hon. Secretary.—Muss E. M. ZrmMe_ern, 406, Elm Tree Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Asa, THE MARCHIONESS OF 
Beer, Mrs. 
BARRETT, Mrs. 


BEER, Mrs. 
BIGLAND, Mrs. PERcY 
BoyLe, Miss C. NINA 


Broome, Miss E. R., M.A. 
Brown, LApy MACLAREN . 
BurpEN, Lapy, O.B.E. 
Capsury, Mrs. W. A. mei 
Caton, Miss A. R. . 
Core, Lapy ELEANOR 


Cowan, Miss M. G., O.B.E., M.A, . 


CuLsHaw, Mrs. BRIGADIER 


EpEN, Mrs. 

Emmott, THE Lapy, J.P. 
FRANKLIN, Honsie. Mrs. 
Gray, Mrs. Baron 


GuUGGISBERG, Lapy Moore, C.B.E. . 


James, Mrs. ERNEsT . 
JenKs, Mrs. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. A. F. W. 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. T. .. 
MarTHESON, Miss C&cILE . 


Ness, Mrs. Patrick . 
Pee., Hon. Mrs. Home 


Picron-TURBERVILL, Miss, 0. B. E. : 


SMITH, Miss M. S. 

Stacey, Miss H. B. : 
UNDERWOOD, Miss FLORENCE 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR © 


Co-opted. 
Brotherhood Movement, Sisterhood Sec- 
tion. 
Co-opted, 
Parliamentary and Legislation Committee. 
N.W.C.A. & Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene. 
Central Employment Bureau for Women. 
British Women’s Hospitality Committee. 
Royal College of Nursing. 
ex-officio. 
National Council for Equal Citizenship. 
East Africa Women’s League and Council 
of Women in Nyasaland. 
Co-opted. 
Migration and Settlement Dept., Salvation 
Army. 
Co-opted. 
Victoria League. 
ted 


Brbtheshecd Movement (Sisterhood Sec- 
tion). 

Co-opted. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 

Co-o re: 

ex-0 

Scottish Standing Committee. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 


Assbeiatiois of Assistant Mistresses. 
Colonial & Continental Church Society. 
Women’s Freedom League. 

ex-officio. 
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- Branch Representatives. 


Aberdeen 
Aylesbury 
Bedford . 
oo ed 
Bournemouth 
Bristol 


Kings Lynn 

Lincoln . 

Liverpool and Birkenhead 
London 

Maidstone 

Manchester . 
Mortlake with East Sheen 
Norfolk & Norwich 
Nottingham 
Perth ‘ 

Portsmouth | 

Richmond 

Ruislip. 

St. Albans 

Sheffield 

Spenborough 

Stockton and Thornaby 
Tunbridge Wells 
Watford .. 
Wolverhampton 


York 


Mrs. Hover MILvar. 

Mrs. CovenrTOon. 

Miss HamMMonp. 

Mrs. DIckINSON. 

Mrs. McMaster. 

Miss M. E. Smirtu. 

Mrs. TANGYE. 

Mrs. Law. 

Lapy Darwin. 

Mrs. McCativum. 

Miss Pratt. 

Mrs. Gray. 

Muss Hoare. 

Mrs. BEATSON. 

Lapy Wa.uace, M.B.E. 

Mrs. HALE. 

Muss TANCRED. 

Mrs. C. WHITE. 

Mrs. NELSON. 

Mrs. Scorr. 

Miss Rosinson, M.B.E., J.P. 

CouNcCILLOoR Muss. H. 
M.B.E., J.P. 

Mrs. HAMMOND. 

Mrs. H. E. Newsum. 

Muss Rose, O.B.E. 

Miss K. B. Locock. 

Mrs. WATERS. 

Mrs. DavIpson. 

Mrs. Currie. 

Mrs. A. B. GREEN. 

Miss THorpre M.B.E. 

Mrs. MoLteno. 

Miss RuNDLE. 

Mrs. Murray LAwForp. 

Mrs. Rose. 

Muss CHILVERS. 

Mrs. TAYLOR. 

Mrs. CRESSWELL. 

Mrs. RILEY. 

Muss LANGRIDGE. 

Mrs. F. A. WILSON. 

Mrs. BENTON. 

Mrs. CapDELL. 


‘THEILMANN, 


CINEMA SECTIONAL COMMITTEE, 


“To examine the general conditions of film production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion, with a view to maintaining a high standardin British made and British shown films.” 


Chairman.—Miuss E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Lennard Road, Beckenham, 


Kent. 


Vice-Chairman.—Mnrs. W. A. Potts, Hagley Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
~ Hon. Secretary.—Muss A. P. Duncan, Alliance of Honour, 112, City Road, E.C.1. 


Apams, Miss H. 


Save the Children Fund. 
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Frietp, Miss Mary 


FRANKLIN, Honsie. Mrs. 
GLUCKSTEIN, Mrs. F.., 
GraHAM, Mrs. T. G. 


NorMANDALE, Mrs. 


M.B.E., EP. 


Beckenham W.C.A. 
Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 


Royal College of Nursing. 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Co-opted. 

Girls’ Life Brigade. 

<i. 

Teddi and the Hamptons W.C.A. 

Mothers’ Union. 

National Women Citizens’ Associations. 

Alliance of Honour. 

Wives’ Fellowship. 

Temperance Committee 

G-B. Instructional, Ltd., British Social 
Hygiene Council. 

Co-opted. 

Jewish Association for Protection of Girls. 

Brotherhood Movement, Sisterhood Sec- 
tion. 

Co-opted. 

National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations. 

National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 

Nat. Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

National Union of Teachers. 


ex-officio. | 
Conservative Women’s Reform Associa- 
tion. 


London Juvenile Organisations Cttee. 


Ral at Ba tati 
an ran epresentatives 


N.B.W.T.A.U. 


National Vigilance Association. 
Our Dumb Friends’ League. 
Y.W.C.A., 


ex-officio. 
Parents’ National Educational Union. 


Girl Guides’ Association. 
National Free Church Women’ s Council. 
pa Committee. 


Lena ct Nations Union. 
ee ree 


Branch Representatives. 


Muss F. M. Buriey, M.A. 
id 


Hastings and St. Leonards 


Mrs. GLANVILL. 

Miss M. Hotranp, J.P. 
Mrs. VuULLIAMY. 

Miss S. Granam, M.B.E. 
Miss A. BaKER. 

Miss N. Morris. 


Mars. A. E. Brown. 


Mrs. RicHarp YATES. 
Miss ALLINGTON Huaues, J.P. 


Mrs. NIGHTINGALE, B.A. 
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Salisb 

Sheffield 

Spenborough 

Stirling 

Stockton and Thornaby — 
Tunbridge Wells 
Uxbridge 

Watford 
Wolverhampton 


Wrexham 
York 


Mrs. Beatty. 

Mrs. PAsLey. 

Mrs. PEARSON. 

Mrs. JOHN WALKER. 
Mrs. CoHEN. 

Mrs. KEEBLE. 

Mrs. A. RosInson. 
Miss WILKs. 

Mrs. Hicks. 

Miss ALLINGTON-Huaunes, J.P. 
Mrs. Potrer KeErsy. 


EDUCATION SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


(Corresponding to the I.C.W. Standing Committee on Trades, Professions 
and Employments for Women and the Standing Committee on Education.) 


‘To consider all educational problems and provide an opportunity for their dis- 
cussion from all points of view, with the object of promoting educational reforms.” 


Chairman.—Muss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., M.A., 17, Learmonth Terrace, Edin- 


burgh. 


Vice-Chairman.—Muiss Morant, 16, York Gardens, Clifton, Bristol. 
Hon. Secretary.—Mnrs. C. A. RaMspeNn, Ph.D., Haigh House, Warley, Halifax. 


ALLEYNE, Miss 
ARMSTRONG, Miss K. 
BANNISTER, Mrs. ; 
BIGLAND, Mrs. PERcy 
BowbDEN, Muss A. 
BrayBrooxks, Miss M.A. . 
Capsury, Mrs. W.A. asi 
CATTRALL, Miss 
CHAPPELL, Miss K. 
CHEKE, Miss V. 
CLARKE, Miss I. M. 
CoaTes, Miss. 
Coutts, Miss H. C. 
Davies, Miss S. E. 
DoLuinGc, Miss 


DuGpDALE-BRADLEY, Miss L. M. 


Duncan, Miss A. P. 

Dunn, Miss U. 

FreL_p, Mrs. 
FRANKLIN, HoONBLE. Mrs. 
GARSTANG, Mrs. 

HERMES, Miss M. Cc. 

Hook, Miss S. K. 

JAMEs, Mrs. ERNEST . 
JoHNson, Mrs. A. F. W. 
KERRIDGE, Miss E. M. : 
LEVETT, Mrs. te 
Lewis, Miss WOLSELEY 
MACDONALD, Miss Louisa 
MACKENZIE, Miss J. M., M.A. 
MaTHESON, Miss CECcILE 
McKie, Miss 


College Hall, University of London. 
Royal — lege of Nursing. 


Co-opted. . 
Moral Welfare Committee. 
Independent Schools Association, Inc. 


. * Home & School Council of Great Britain. 


ex-officio. 

Public Health and Housing Committee. 

National Union of ‘Teachers. 

Women’s Farm and Garden Association. 

Girls’ Guildry. 

Co-opted. 

Froebel Society. 

Nursery School Association. 

County & County Boroughs Hospital 
Matrons’ Association. 

Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects. 

Alliance of Honour. 

Student Christian Movement. 


Times Educational Supplement. 


7 Co-opted. 


Ycrkshire Ladies Council of Education. 
Bedford College. 

P.N.E.U. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 
ex-officio. 

National Education Association. 

Wives’ Fellowship. 

Women’s Employment Federation. 
Co-opted. 

Central Assoc. for Mental Welfare. 
Co-opted. 

Westfield College 
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Mercer, Miss Epitn O., Ph.D. 
Morris, Mrs. M. A. 
Ness, Mrs. Patrick 

Norwick, Miss V. 

PAUL, Mrs. 

PEARCE, MuIss EVELYN : 
PEEL, Tue Hon. Mrs. Home . 
Pocock, Muss H. F., S.R.N. 
PONSONBY, Mrs. G. J. 

Potter, Miss Etry 

PRESTON, Miss . 
RaFFrety, Mrs. F. W. 

SANDS, Mrs. 

SMITH, Miss M. S. 

SPAFFORD, Miss P. 

STONEMAN, Muss A. M. 
STRACHEY, Miss 

SWAISLAND, Miss V. D. 
Unmack, Dr. Rose 

TwEEDIE, Miss 

Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
\WENBORN, Miss K. 


- Wuite, Dr. Jessie 


Branch Representatives. 


Aberdeen 
Aylesbury 
Bangor 

Bath . 
Bedford . 
Berkhamsted 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Bromley 
Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge 
Carlisle . 
Cheltenham 
Colwyn Bay 
Coventry 
Croydon 
Derbyshire 
Ealing ; 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh 
Farnham 
Gerrards Cross 
Glasgow 
Gloucester 


Halifax 


Hastings and St. Leonards 
Hornsey . rigor 
Huddersfield 

Hull 


ei ee eee oe 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology 


National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
ex-officio. 

Electrical Association for Women. 
Women’s Freedom League. 

Co-opted. 
ex-officio. 

Eugenics Society. 

Save the Children Fund. 

Household Service Committee. 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 

Co-opted. 

G.F.S. 

Association of Assistant Mistresses. 
Ling Physical Education Association. 
Association of Head Mistresses. 
Newnham College. 

Public Health and Housing. 

Central Employment Burcau for Women. 
Co-opted. 

ex-officio. 

ge a Women’s Camps for School- 

girls. 
Representative School Managers of 
London. 


Miss Warp, J.P. 
Muss FARMER, M.A. 
Miss A. RowLANDS. 
Mrs. E. H. Bence. 
Mrs. WackKER, M.A. 
Mrs. Roscoe. 

Mrs. Scorr. 

Mrs. BurRROUGHS. 
Miss Kemp. 

Miss MOoRANT. 

Miss Fiuck. ; 
Miss M. Ho.tianp, J.P. 
Miss ALLAN. 

Miss J. K. Donan. 
Miss JENNINGS. 

Muss N. Morris. 
Muss MICHELL. 

Mrs. SOUTHGATE. 
Mrs. MELBOURNE. 
Miss Hoare. 

Mrs. WEAVER. 

Miss Murr, J.P., F.E.1S. 
Mrs. BARTER. 

Mrs. CHILD. 

Muss TANCRED. 

Mrs. A. L. CLARKE. 
Mrs. C. A. RAMSDEN. 
Mrs. PEAKE. 

Mrs. JEFFERY. 

Muss C. AGUTTER. 
Mrs. H. C. BalLey. 
Mrs. BROADBENT. 
Mrs. GARDNER, J.P. 
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| ss A. I. S. Smairnu. 

. Mrs. Youna. 

. Mass C. Srewarr, M.A 

. Mrs. SToKes. 

. MaussR. Barre s, B.Sc. 

Miss ALICE Jupson 

Middlesbrough ; . Mrs. S. Morretr. 
Mortlake with East Sheen . Mrs. WaLtTon. 
Norfolk and Norwich . . Muss Oates. 
North Ayrshire eee LEGGIE 
Northumberland Mrs 
Nottingham Miss PHILIPPS 
Oldham . Mass CatTRacri 
Perth ‘ . Mrs. Overy 
Portsmouth . Mrs. Kent 
Richmond . Muss H. Loney 
Ruislip . . .  .  . Miss Gunpry. 
St. Albans ; ; . Mauss ArcurBacp, M.A. 
Shefheld . .  «  . Mrs. J. H. Doncaster. 
S. Dorset . / . Mrs. M. B THompson. 
Spenborough . . «Mrs. Houtpswortn. 
Stirling . Mrs. JoHN WALKER. 
Stockton-on-Tees . . Mrs. ZEALLEY. 
Tunbridge Wells. . ALDERMAN Miss Baker. 
Watford . A : . Muss Bettman., M.A. 
Wolverhampton .  .  . Mrs. BRoaDHEaD. 
Wrexham - «+. . Mrs. Gower Jones, M.A. 
York * : ; . Mrs. ANGELO Rare. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVICE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


(1) To give information upon questions of household management, food supply and 
food values, labour-saving houses and appliances, and other matters pertaining 
to housewifery. 


(2) To carry on an association of employers and employed, and 4 others interested 
in household work who shall co-operate in improving the status, conditions and 
efficiency of domestic service and in promoting the betterment of the home ; this 
Rapeaiicion 1,29 Snes 0F Op SOE CON LAINE AY OP National Council 
of Women. 

President of the League.—Mnrs. A. F. W. JoHNSON, ex-officio. 

Hon. Treasurer of the League.—Mrs. W. A. Capsury, J.P., ex-officio. 

Hon. Secretary of the League.— 

Chairman of Committee.—Muss B. M. RANDLE, 252, Sheen Lane, $.W.14. 


Vice-Chairman of Committee——Muiss Etry Portrrer, Low Moor College, 14, 
Hagley , Five Ways, Birmingham. 


Hon. Secretary of Comadities: —Miss Borton Brown. 


ANDREWS, Miss J. K. . «+  Mabys Association. 
BaBINGTON, Miss M. Veer 
Bamey,MissG.M. . .  .  . GwuildofSt. Zenasand St. Zita. 
Cappury, Mrs. W. A. SP. .  .. ex-officio. 
Davies, Mrs. T. fA . National Free Church Women’s Council. 
Duke, Miss F. E. . « «  . Domestic Fellowship. 
GAMMON, Mars. . -« « «+ Beckenham W.C.A-: 
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ONES, Miss Mancaner, C.B. BE. 
Mrs. 


Ki_ipy, Mrs. 

KitTcHin, Miss Cc. 

LEGGE, Mrs. ; 
MATHESON, Miss Cecie ; 


MIcHOLLs, Miss 
MurIson, Mrs. 

Murray, BENTLEY, Mrs. 
Ness, Mrs. PATRICK . 
Norwick, Muss V. 


NuNBURNHOLME, Tue ‘DOwaAGER 


Lapy, J.P. 


Peet, THe Hon. Mas. Home : 


Perry, Mars. 
PurDON, Miss 
SKINNER, Mrs. 


STEEL-MAITLAND, Mary, Lapy 


Sturpy, THE Hon. Mrs. 


THORBURGH, Mrs. 
Warner, Miss 


Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
WIiians, Miss E. 
Yer, Miss 


a Smoke Abatement Society. 
National Society’s Training College of 
Domestic Subjects. 
Over Thirty Association. 
Guild of St. Zenas and St. Zita. 
Women’s Gas Council. 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 
= 
-Op 
co-opted. 
National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Co-opted. 
Education Committee. 
Domestic Fellowship. 
Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 
National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 
Mrs. Massey’s Agency. 
Scottish Standing Committee. 
ex-officio. 
Electrical Association for Women. 


a 

ex-officio. 

Mrs. Hunts’ Ltd. 

Central Committee on Women’s Training. 

Regional and Branch Representatives 
Committee. 

Humane Treatment of Animals Ctte. 

National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations. 

Food Education Society. 

Consultative Member, Children’s Dept., 
Home Office. 


ts — 
o- 
Y.WCA. 


Branch Representatives. 


Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge . 
Carlisle 

Cheltenham 


Col Ba 
at san 
Derbyshire 
Ealing 

Farnham ; 
Glasgow . 


Lapy ApaM SMITH, J.P. 
Miss G. Rew. 

Mrs. Ho us. 

Miss CAMPION. 

Mrs. WEBB. 

Mrs. O. THompson, B. Sc. 
Miss DacomBeE. 


iu 


CHANTER. 
Miss E. pe Le Cour, O.B.E., J.P. 
Tue Hon. Mrs. Noer Farrer. 
Mrs, BucHanan, J.P. 
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Greenock . « «+  « Ex-Barire Isapecce Kerr, J.P. 


 cemygag ove Sy. ie iris iets: . 

+ ae ll and St. Leonards . Mrs. Bruce. 

0 EE Neca . Mrs. Bepceoopn. 

King’s Lynn . «+ Mrs. Barrett. u 
s » « «+ «+ «+ Mrs. Hamitton THompson. t 

Leicester ee ware pei | ke 

Lincoln . . . ~~ . Mars. BANWELL. 

Liverpool . Muss Woop. 

London . . ... . . Mrs. WHITEHOUSE. 

Manchester . . . =. Muss Brooks, J.P. | 

Middlesborough . . Mrs. Morretrt. 


Mortlake with East Sheen . Mrs. Brunwin. | . ) 
» (HS.L. Group) Miss W. M. Burroucus. : 


Norfolk and Norwich . . Mass CawTHorn. 
Nottingham .. . «  Mgsss V. D. Tuomas. 
Perth ‘ . . Mars. LIrtre. 
Portsmouth . ’ ; . Mrs. Ricuarps WILLIAMS. 
Richmond : ; . Mrs. Moar. 

RE ew eon. 

St. Albans ; j . Mrs. T. F. Exo. 
Sheffield. . . . Mrs. F. M. Ossorn. 

S. Dorset . . . ; . Mrs. MEEcH. 
Spenborough Sara . Mrs. MALLIson. 

Stirling . . Mrs. BENTLEY Murray. 
Stockton and Thornaby — . Mrs. Rivey. 

Tunbridge Wells . .  . Mrs. CHeeseman, M.B.E 
Uxbridge . .  « Mrs. Jonn Mixes. 
Watford . : . Mrs. WaTEeRHOUSE. 
Wolverhampton 2 ec Se oie, EP. 
Wrexham . : dca aby . Mrs. THWAITEs. 

York ; ; . Mrs. HAwTHORNE. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVICE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 
RESEARCH SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The Research Sub-Committee has now become an independent body 
being known as the Council of Scientific Management in the Home. 


HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS SECTIONAL 


COMMITTEE. 


“To collect, consider, and disseminate information on matters dealing with the 
welfare of Animals, in co-operation with Societies oe in such work; and to 


watch such legislation in Parliament as affects the 


of the Committee. 


Chairman.—Mnrs. Rattray, J.P., 26, Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mkrs. K. Ramssottom, B.Sc., Dunkeld House, Waverley Lane» 


Farnham, Surrey. 


Hon. Secretary.—Miuss CHALLEN, B.A., Hall Place, Lyndhurst Terrace, N.W.3. 


BAKER-CRESSWELL, Mrs. 
BARCLAY-SMITH, Miss 
Barrs, Miss 

Baum, Miss 


BIGLAND, Mrs. RANULF 


Briain, Miss H. M._.. 
Botus, Mrs. GILLHAM 
BrRYMER, Mrs. 

Capsury, Mrs. Ww. A. SP. 
Dona.Lp, Miss J. K 
DRUMMOND, Mrs. FLORA . 


HERING, Mrs. M. Y. 


JouHNsoN, Mrs. A. F. W. 
LEMON, Mrs 
MASSINGHAM, Mrs. 


MatTTHEw, Mrs. 

MIcHOLLs, Miss 

Ness, Mrs. PATRICK 

OswaLp, Dr. Estcourt. : 
PEEL, THE Hon. Mrs. Home . 
RAMSBOTTOM, Mrs. K., B.Sc. 


STAUNTON, Muss S., M.B. . 
STEUART, Mrs. R 

Warn_ER, Miss CONSTANCE 
Wa}tTTs, Mrs. ARTHUR 
WILLouGHBy, THE Lapy MurIEL 


Co-opted. 
Co-opted. 
National Council for Animals’ Welfare. 
International League for the Protection of 
Horses. 
Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 
Scottish Standing Committee. 
Co-opted. 
Beckenham Women Citizens Association. 
ex-officio. 
Parliamentary and Legislation Committee. 
Women’s Guild of Empire, Rights of 
Animals Section. 
Performing and Captive Animals Defence 
League. 
ex-officio. 
Royal Society for Protection of Birds. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 
National Equine Defence League. 
Social Institutes’ Union. 
ex-officio. 
Co-opted. 
ex-officio. 
University of London Animal Welfare 
Society. 
Animals’ Defence Society. 
Our Dumb Friends’ League. 
Co-opted. 
ex-officio. 
Council for Justice to Animals. 


Branch Representatives. . 
Aberdeen Lapy Lewis, J.P. 
Andover . Miss FENNING. 
Aylesbury Mrs. Percy BLack. 
Bangor. SISTER EDWARDS. 
We a Mrs. BARNES. 
Bedford , Mrs. BEATTIE. 
Berkhamsted Mrs. HA.tows. 
Bournemouth Miss PRITCHARD. 
Bristol Mrs. C. TREWMAN. 
Bromley Mrs. GLANVILL. 
Burton-on-Trent Miss M. Hoxranp, J.P. 
Cambridge Mrs. Ratrray, J.P. 
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Huddersfield 


Norfolk and Norwich 
Northumberland 
Perth : : 
Peterborough . 


Stockton and Thornaby 
Tunbridge Wells 
Watford 
Wrexham 


Wolverhampton 


York 


Miss Taytor. 

Mrs. GorpDon. 

Mrs. Russe. 

Mrs. Etcues. 

Mrs. Brown. 

Miss Bropre-HAa tt. 

Mrs. Mcqueen FERGusON. 
Mrs. Taytor-Smitu. 


Mrs. JEFFERSON. 
Mrs. Mrpp.esroox-Halicu. 
Mrs. GLOVER. 
Mrs. Harrison. 
Mrs. G. Harvey. 
Miss VINCENT. 
Mrs. Hooton. 
Miss JOAN JAGGER. 
CE. 
Mrs. Watson INGRAM. 
Mrs. B. O. Davies, J.P. 
Mrs. Woo.pRIDGE. 
Muss Driver. 
Mrs. CRESSWELL. 
Mrs. Cowan. 
Miss Harrison. 
Mrs. Darina. 
CouUNCILLOR Mrs. SPRAGUE 
Mrs. BLACKETT. 
Mrs. Ernest Gape. 
Lapy Eyre-Coore. 
Miss SwATRIDGE. 
— Lapy STEEL-MaAITLAND. 
HAL. 


ie BRETHERTON, M.A. 
Mrs. OrFrorp. 

Mrs. A. Davies. 

Mrs. BENTON. 

Miss JupiIrH Ramsay. 


INDUSTRIAL AND INSURANCE SECTIONAL 


COMMITTEE. 


‘In co-operation unth the Branches and Affiliated Societies to investigate and 
where possible, promote improvement of industrial conditions, and also to collect in- 
formation and dissemindte knowledge concerning them.” 


Chairman.—Mkrs. HartTreE, 21, Bentley Road, Cambridge. 
Hon. Secretary.—Muss Lioyp-Davigs, 92, Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. 


ABBOTT, Mrs. 


BABBINGTON, Miss 

Beer, Mrs., M.A. 
BENJAMIN, Mrs. ALFRED 
BENNETT, LADY ; 


Barr, 
BLIGH, 


Miss H.M. 
CouNCILLOR 


BRIDGWATER, Mrs. 


ee on Trades Committee of 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Union of Jewish Women. 

Scottish Standing Come for Equal a Seeeenehip. 

essen seg and the Fieepece W.C.A. 
Committee on Wage-Earning Children. 
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JANSSON, BRIGADIER . 
JoHNSON, Mrs. A. F. W. 
KENNEDY, Miss E. M. 


MATHESON, Miss C&cILE . 


NaHON, Mrs. ‘ 
Ness, Mrs. PATRICK 
Reeves, Miss MARION 


SAUNDERS-O’ MaAHony, Miss 


SOMERVILLE, Miss N. 
WALKER, Mrs. . 
Warp, Miss HELEN 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 


Bradford 

Bristol 

Bromley ‘ 
Burton-on-Trent 


Leicester 
Liverpool 
London 


Conservative Women’s Reform Associa- 
tion. 


ex-officio. 

London & National Society for Women’s 
Service. 

Royal College of Nursing. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 


Sa sar Movement, Sisterhood 
Section. 

Co-opted. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 

Salvation Army. 

ex-officio. 

Women’s Engineering Society. 

Co-opted. 

National Women Citizens’ Associations. 


ex 

Women’s Freedom League. 
Open Door Council. 
Industrial Christian Fellowship. 
Industrial Welfare Society. 


pa “309 


Branch Representatives. 


Lapy Apam Situ, LL.D., J.P. 
Miss RoBINsoNn. 

Mrs. Stryn Roserts, M.A. 
Mrs. WHyYBROW. 

Mars. Owen THompson, B.Sc. 
Mrs. Lerroy, J.P. 

Mrs. W. Leacu, J.P. 

Mrs. T'yHuRsT. 

Miss JAMES. 

Miss M. Ho.ianp, J.P. 

Mrs. CHIVERS. 

Mrs. WAKEFIELD, B.A. 

Dr. A. F. M. Curistie, M.B., B.S. 
Muss Marr WILLIAMS. 


Miss WHIGHAM, LL.B. 
Mars. MAacrosty. 
Muss TANGRED. 


Mrs. C. A. RAMSDEN. 


Miss Perico, M.A. 
Miss WALtuIs, J.P. 
Mrs. WATSON. 

Miss Birr. 

Miss Exsie MIcHOLLs. 
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Malvern Mrs. GREAVES. 

Manchester. Miss Brooks, J.P. 

Mortlake with East Sheen Mrs. WEBB. 

Northumberland . ‘ Mrs. MEss. 

Nottingham Miss Storey. 

Perth Puts Miss GREENHILL GARDYNE. 

Portsmouth Mrs. RicHarps WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. R. H. SHEPHEARD. 

Ruislip. Mrs. FoGarry. 

St. Albans Mrs. C. A. Perkins. 

Spenborough COUNCILLOR Miss SuCKSMITH. 

Stirling Miss L. R. Caw. 

Stockton and Thornaby Mrs. ZEALLEY. 

Tunbridge Wells Mrs. CHEESMAN, M.B.E. 

Watford Mrs. ARMITAGE. 

Wolverhampton Mrs. THOMAS. 

Wrexham Mrs. C. JONngEs. 

York Mrs. ANGELO RAINE. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF PEACE, 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON. 


‘* To collect and distribute information from National and International sources 


regarding the work of the League of Nations and Organisations working for the 
cause of Peace.’ 


Chairman.— Dame E.vizasetH Capsury, M.A., J.P., Northfield Manor, nr. Bir- 


mingham, 

Vice- Chstsman. —TuHe Honsie. Mrs. Frank.in, 50, Porchester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. 

Asst. Vice Chairman.—Honsie. Mrs. Home Peet, 19, Wellington Square, 


S.W.3. 
Hon. Secretary—Mrs. McMaster, Eton College, Windsor. 
Reporter of Foreign Press —Muss Orrep, 34, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


ANDERSON, Miss M. . 
Beer, Mrs. M., M.A. 
BERESFORD, Mrs. 

BIGLAND, Mrs. PERcy 
Bo.us, Mrs. GILLHAM 


Capsury, Mrs. W. A., J.P. 
CARSLAKE, Mrs 


CHAPMAN, Miss D. . 
CHRISTITCH, Miss A. 
DaAsTuR, Miss ; 
Emmott, THE Lapy 
Frecp, Mrs. E.M. . 
FrrzHuaun, Mrs., J.P. 
Fraser, Miss D. 
GARDNER, Miss M. E. 


GARDNER, Mrs. Mostyn 2 


GraHaAM, Mrs. Patrick 
Houmes, Mrs. N 
Horsey, Lapy 


Save the Children Fund. 

Co-opted. 

Canning Town Women’s Settlement. 
ep ts aces Society of Friends. 


ex-0 ; 
Wives’ Fellowship 
Westfield College. 


Yugo Slavia. 
India. 


Times Educational Supplement. 
Co-opted. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Association of Head Mistresses. 
National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Co-opted, 

Peace Union. . 
Temperance Committee. 
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HuGues, Miss D. Price 
HuGues, Mrs. ALFRED 
HuNTSMAN, Miss M.H. . 
Jounson, Mrs. A. F. W. 
Jounston, Mrs. T. . 
Keyser, Mrs. M. 


LAMBERT, Mrs. . 

Lioyp, Miss E. M. 

LORSIGNOL, MADAME : 

MartTIN, Mrs. E. Currie 
MATHESON, Miss CECILE 

Munro, Miss ANNE 

Ness, Mrs. PATRICK . ‘ 

pies: yao The oe Lady, 
PACKER, Miss R. E. 

PAYNE, Miss M. A. ‘ 
PickFrorD, Honsie. Dororny, LP. 


PIcTON- TURBERVILL, Miss, O.B.E. . 
PLAYNE, Miss C. E. 

PEEL, THE Hon. Mrs. Home 
RAFFETY, Mrs. F. W. 

STACEY, Miss EE, ee 
STEEL-MAITLAND, Mary, Lapy 
STEVENS, Miss M. B. ; 


STEWART, LaDy 
STONE, Miss ; 
Taytor, Miss M. E. J. 
WARNER, Miss 5. a 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
Wiutiey, Mrs. E. A. 
Yetp, Miss 
ZIMMERN, Miss ELsie 


West London Mission. | 
Co-opted. 
Church of England Peace League. 


ex-0 ‘ 

Scottish Standing Committee. 

Jewish Association for the Protection of 
Girls, Women and Children. 

Parents National Educational Union. 

Life Patron, I.C.W. 

Co-opted. 

National Adult School Union. 

co-opted. 

ifernees s Freedom League. 

ex-officio 


Moral Welfare Committee. 

Girls’ Life Brigade. 

Home & School Council of Great Britain. 

National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations. 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. 

National Peace Council. 

ex-officio. 

Nationa! Free Church Women’s Council. 

Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

Co-op ted. 

Women Public Health Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. 

Co-opted. 

Society for the Ministry of Women. 

Girl Guides’ Association. 

ex-officio. 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Associated Countrywomen of the World. 


Branch Representatives. 


Aberdeen 
Andover . 
Aylesbury 
Bangor . 
Bedford . 
Berkhamsted 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth 
Bridlington 
Brighton . 
Bristol 
Bromley 
Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge 
Carlisle. 
Cheltenham . 
Chorley Wood 
Coventry 
Derbyshire 
Ealing 


Dr. AGNES THOMPSON. 
Miss BEAUMONT-NEsBIT, J.P. 
Muss DuDLeEyY. 

Mrs. THopay. 

Mrs. MAupDeE. 

Mrs. CHERRINGTON. 

Mrs. HARRISON BaRROow. 
Miss RICKARD. 

Mrs. W. J. Stuart. 

Mrs. STAFFORD. 

Mrs. CHURCHILL VIRGINE. 
Muss CROPPER. 

Miss M. Ho.wanp, J.P. 
Mrs. HARTREE. 

Mrs. McCacium. 

Tue Rev. BARBARA THOMAS. 
Mrs. SEED. 

Mrs. ASHWORTH. 

Muss Maycock. 

Mrs. SKINNER. 
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Norfolk and Norwich 
North Ayrshire 


Stir 
‘Tunbridge Wells 
Watford .. 
Wolverhampton 
Wrexham : 
York 


Stockton and Thornaby 


Miss GIFFARD. 


Miss E. H.” Spatpine. 


Mars. WHITCHER. 
Mrs. NIGHTINGALE. 
Mars. WaARSKETT. 
Miss SANCTUARY. 
Mrs. Coop. 

Miss K. M. WALKER. 
Mrs. ANGus. 

Mrs. SPARK. 

Mrs. KEEBLE. 
Miss FREEMAN. 
Mars. Byrorp JonEs. 
Miss G. RosBErts. 


‘Mrs. PENNY. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


(1) To consider and report on all business relative to the work of the I.C.W., including 
its Consultative, Liaison and ad hoc Committees ; to prepare the necessary in- 
formation for the delegates to the Meetings of the I.C.W., and to consider the 
reports of the representatives which the Executive forwards to the Standing 
Committees. 


(2) That the President of the National Council of Women in her capacity as leader 
of the delegation to the Council Meetings of the International Council of 
Women. shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Committee with, if necessary, a 
vice-Chairman to assist her. -., 

Chairman.—THe Presipent, Mrs. A. F. W. JoHnson, Monks, Balcombe, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 


Hon. Secretary—Muss Ines Biancu, Uplands, Swakeleys Road, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. 


Brown, Mrs. A. E., M.A. . . Sutton Coldfield Women Citizens’ 
Association. 

BuLLocu, Mrs. - « «+ Royal College of Nursing. 

Capsury, Mrs. W. A.., J.P. .  . ex-officio. 

CuristircH, Miss . . ._ . Recording Secretary, I1.C.W. 

Davies, MissS.E. . .  .  . Nursery School Association of Gt. Britain. 

Dopps, Miss R.R.C. - . + County & County Borough Hospital 
Matrons’ Associstion. 

Hastetr, Miss C., C.B.E. . . Electrical Association for Women. 

Martin, Mrs. Curriz . +» National Adult School Union. 

MuNCASTER, Miss M. . Association of Assistant Mistresses. 

Munro, Miss ANNA . . .  . Women’s Freedom League. 

NEILANS, Miss ALISON . ._ ._ Association for Moral Social Hygiene. 

Ness, Mrs. PATRICK . ; . ex-officio. 

Pee,, THe Hon. Mrs. Home ._.. ex-officio. 

Smpson, Miss Hope . . »« National Free Church Women’s Council. 

Stack, MissAcnesE. . . . N.B.W.T.A.U. 

Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR -  »« « ex-officio. 

And the f ing ex-officio members, being the representatives of the National 


Council of Women of Great Britain upon the Standing Committees of the Inter- 
national Council of Women or Conveners of I.C.W. Committees. 


Finance Representative . . Lapy Horr, J.P. 
a a .  « Mrs. Watts. 

Arb. Representative Mrs. W. A. Capsury, J.P. 
Laws and Legal Position of 


Miss Picron-Turpervi.t, O.B.F. 


. Mass Autson NEILANs. 
Miss D. MM, RetcHrorp. , 
. Dame Janet Campse cv. 
Health | Representative Tue Lapy Ruts Barovr, M.B., B.S; 
Education Representative . MissM.G,Cowan, O.B.E., M.A. 


Migration Representative . Muss TAaNcrep. 


Child Welfare Representative 


Dr. GENEVIEVE REWCASTLE. 
Trades & Prof. Representative ABBOTT 


Mrs 


Cinema Representative . Mrs. Ws. Fyre, J.P. 

Letters Representative Miss M. SHaw. 

Fine and Applied Arts Rep. . Muss pe C. Lewruwaite Dewar. 
Broadcasting tative . Mrs. Watts. 


Housing Representative » MissM.C. Gatton. 


And the following Delegates to the I.C.W. Meeting in Edinburgh, 1938. 


Barrour, THe Lapy Rutu, M.B.,B.S. Pre., THe Hon. Mrs. Home. 
Capsury, Mrs. W. A.., J.P. Emmott, THe Lapy, J.P. 
HarTREE, Mrs. ZIMMERN, Miss E. M. 
Jornnson, Mrs. A. F. W. Hort, Lapy, J.P. 

TANCRED, Miss Cowan, Miss, O.B.E. 


Branch Representatives. 


Aberdeen Lapy ALEXANDER, M.A., J.P. 
Aylesbury Miss LIBERTY. 
Bangor Mrs. THopay, M.A. 
Bath Miss M. T. Lioyp. 
. Bedford Mrs. WHYLEY. 
Mrs. CHERRINGTON. 
Birmingham Mrs. Harrison Barrow. 
Bournemouth Mrs. BuRROUGHS. 
Bristol Miss Morant. 
Bromley Mrs. GOopyYEAR. 
Burton-on-Trent Miss M. Hoxtanp, J.P. 
Carlisle. Mars. MILBANK-SMITH. 
Chorley Wood Mrs. Lyon Bow Levy. 
Colwyn Bay Miss Marr WILLIAMS. 
Coventry Miss A. W. Baker. 
Derbyshire Miss Maycock. 
Ealing Mrs. J. H. SkInNeER. 
Edinburgh Miss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E. 
Farnham Mrs. Hae. 
Glasgow Mrs. MartTIN. 
Greenock Ex-Bartie IsaBeL_e Kerr, J.P. 
Harpenden Mrs. Hart. 
Harrow Mrs. LAMBERT. 
Hastings Miss UNDERDOWN. 
Hornsey Mrs. Lee CLarKE. 
Hull Mrs. R. C. Moore. 
King’s Lynn Mrs. Martin. 
Leeds Mrs. G. V. FE LLs. 
Lincoln . Mrs. H. E. Newsum. 
Liverpool Mrs. McNair, J.P. 
Manchester. , Miss E. Bacon. 
Middlesbrough Mrs. Dickte. 
Nottingham. Miss THorPE, M.B.E. 
Perth Mrs. Cyrit WALMESLEY. 
Peterborgugh Mrs. BRYANT. 
Richmond Dr. GENEVIEVE REWCASTLE. 
 Ruisli Miss BLANCH. 
St. Mars. KIMBer. 


Mrs. J. H. Doncaster, 
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S. Dorset rated moet 
Spenborough ‘ 
Stirling . 
Stockton and Thornaby 
Tunbridge Wells 
Wolverhampton 
Wrexham 

York 


Mrs. Bone, M.A. 
Mrs. Brrcu. 
Lapy Murr. 
Mrs. PHILLIPs. 
Miss LANGRIDGE. 
Mrs. Byrorp-JoNneEs. 

Miss ALLINGTON-Huaues, J.P. 
Mrs. DuncAN NAIsH. 


MORAL WELFARE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


To collect, consider, and, if thought desirable, to disseminate information upon 
affairs bearing upon rescue and preventive work : to secure the assistance of experts 
to speak upon such subjects at the meetings ; and to watch such legislation as concerns 
the work of the Committee, in Parliament, in the Law Courts or in Police Courts. 


Chairman.—TuHEeE Dowacer Lapy NuNBURNHOLME, J.P., 7, Green Street, Park 


Lane, W.1. 


Vice-Chairman.—Miss ALIson NEILAns, Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Livingstone House, Broadway, S.W.1. 


Hon. Secretary.—Muss D. M. RETCHFORD, at 7, Green Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


A1itwyn, AGATHA, Lapy 
BaRNES, Mrs. STANTON 
Barson, Mrs. ERNEST 
BELFIELD, Rev. DorROTHEA 
BIGLAND, Mrs. Percy 
BROMHEAD, Miss 


BaTTERSBY, Mrs. L. D. 
BuRNETT-HALL, Mrs. 
BUTTERFIELD, Miss G. A. 
Cappury, Mrs. W. A.., J.P. 
CARDEN, Miss . : 
Coxe, Miss J. M., M.A. 


CooPER-SMITH, Mrs. 


Cowan, Miss M. G., O.B.E., M.A. 


Cowtin, Miss M., J.P. 


Davies, Mrs. CLEMENT 
Duncan, Miss A. P. 
Epwarps, Mrs. SwInFrorp 
FRANKLIN, HONBLE. Mrs. 


Fyre, Mrs. Ws., J.P. 


GOLDHAWK, Mrs. . 
GORDON, Mrs. GEOFFREY 


Gowers, Miss EvELYN 
GRIFFIN, Mrs. 
Hicks, Mrs. W. E. 


Hoop, Mrs. a 

HouGcurTon, Miss E. K. 
JoHNSON, Mrs. A. F. W. 
KEELING, Mrs. . 

KELLY, Miss E. FL; C. B. E., ag P. 
Kevtty, Miss H. M. 


‘Temperance Legislation League. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 

Society for the Ministry of Women. 

Co-opted. 

Southwark Diocesan Association for Moral 
Welfare. 

Abortion Law Reform Association. 

Wives’ Fellowship. 

Order of Divine Compassion. 

ex-officio. 

National Vigilance Association. 

Oxford Diocesan Council for Moral 
Welfare. 

Streatham Women’s Local Government 
and Citizens Association. 

Co-opted. 

Women Police Committee. 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. 

Alliance of Honour. 

Mayfair Union. 

Vice-President. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 

Public Morality Council. 

Durham Diocesan Association for Rescue 
and Preventive Work. 

Women and Children’s Protection Society. 

Parents’ National Educational Union. 

Regional and Branch Representatives 
Committee. 

Co-opted. 

Women’s International League. 

ex-officio. 

Fabian Society, Women’s Group. 

Co-opted. 

Charity Organisation Society. 
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NeILans, Miss ALISON 
Ness, Mrs. PATRICK . 
Neviite, Miss E. M. 


RETALLACK, Muss L. 
SAMUEL, Mrs. FRANK . 


Simpson, Mrs. J. R. M 


Srorrs, Mrs. FRANCIS 


SWAISLAND, Miss V. D. 
TuorPe, Miss. 1 
TuGwELt, Miss D. J. 
Turner, Miss A. E. 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
WHITESIDE, Mrs. 
WIuiaMs, Mrs. J. H. 
WotseLey-Lewis, Miss 
WorpsworTH, Mrs. . 


Wruicnut, Miss Apa C. 


Pee, THe Hon. Mrs. Home . 
Rewcast._e, Dr. GENEVIEVE 
Scott, Dr. AGngs, C.B.E. 


SmitTH, Miss Nancy Hucu 


i Preventive and Rescue Associa- 
Ciacheas Maternity Hospital Board. 


and Legislation Committee. 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene. 


Peychological Centre for School & Home. 

ex-0O : 

—" of England Moral Welfare Coun- 
cil. 

Co-opted. | 

bo a for Protection of Girls 

Yorks Ladies’ Council of Education. 

National Council for the Unmarried 
Mother and Her Child 


Westminster, Belgravia and Pimlico 
Associat 


ion. 

British Social Hygiene Council. 

Church Army. 

Mothers’ Union. 

Salvation Army. 

ex-officio. 

National Women Citizens’ Associations. 

N.B.W.T.A.U. 

Education Committee. 

Salisbury Diocesan Association of Moral 
and Spiritual Welfare. 

West London Mission. 


Branch Representatives. 


Lapy Gopwin, O.B.E 
Ne Davo Pure LLB. J.P. 
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Mrs. WHALLEY Tooxer, J.P. 


Richmond . « «+. + Mrs. Howarp Marryar. 

Ruislip giving: eo gh i reek 

Sheffield fe cag eS ea, 1. 

South Dorset . .  « COUNCILLOR Mrs. Comsen, J.P. 

Southport ar ce fe 

Spenborough . . . . a. CouNCILLOR Mrs. ATKINSON, 
irli Sy Patong Mrs. BENTLEY Murray 

Stockton & Thornaby Mrs. Mark, J.P 

Tunbridge me Lapy HAWLEY 

Watford . . . . . Miss Hewrtt, M.A 

Wolverhampton .  .. . Mkrs. Hicks. 

Wrexham . . «+ Miss Hues Jones. 

York . es» + ~» «> Mrs. AnNcGEto RaINe. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND LEGISLATION 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


1. Toconsider and report to the Executive Committee on Bills, Orders in Council 
and other forms of legislation, and to make recommendations for the amendment of 
Ae. and the promotion of new, legislation by drafting amendments and Bills, 
and otherwise. 


2. To consider recommendations on legislation from the other committees of the 
N.C.W., and to make recommendations to the Executive. 


3. To carry ‘out the decisions of the Executive on the amendment of proposed, 
and the promotion of new, legislation, particularly in connection with the various 
parliamentary stages of Bills, where such decisions have not been referred to some 
other committee for execution. 


Ss To co-operate closelv in all cases with any other committee concerned in the 
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a A. F. W. Jounson, Monks, Balcombe, Haywards Heath, 


*Vice-Chairman.—Miss Puitippa Stracney, London and National Society for : 
Women’s Service, 29, Marsham Street, S.W.1. 


*Hon. Secretary.— Muss J. K.. Donan, 22, Earl’s Court Square, $.W.5. 


ALLBuTT, Miss 


Baker, Mrs. BETHUNE 
Bowrinec, Lapy, C.B.E. 


Capsury, Mrs. W. A., J.P. 
CocHRANE, Miss M. S., R.R.C. 
COLLINs, Mrs. F. ck, ].P. ; 
CoRNWALL, Miss... 
Craven, Miss C., J.P. 

Emmott, THE Lapy, J.P. 


Farrure, Mrs. W. 
Fox, Miss E. M. 
FRANKLIN, Tue Honste. Mrs. 


FuLier, Epwarp, Esa. 
Fyre, Mrs. Ws., J.P. 


GoopyYEar, Mrs. ‘ : F ; 
GRAHAM, Miss VALERIE . ih Ee 
Hartree, Mrs. 

Harvey, Mrs. 
Hewrrr, Mrs. HALFoRD 
HiL_spon, Miss ; ; 
HosnHouse, Mrs. Rosa . 
Hove.., Honsie. Mrs. Mark 


Hussacx, Mrs. 


Ketry, Miss E. H., CBE. iP. 
Key, Mrs. F. E. ; 


LAWRENCE, Miss Honor, M. A.., LP. 
Lorp, Miss G. 
LoviBonp, Mps., O.B.E. LP., cc. 


MASSINGHAM, Mrs. 
*MATHESON, Miss M. 2 
*MICHOLLS, Miss 

Musson, Miss SUSAN 


Ness, Mrs. Patrick 
*“NUNBURNHOLME, THE DowaAGER 
Lapy, J.P. ; 
Pee., THE Hon. Sine. ee 
Puituips, Mrs., J.P.,C.C. 
PicTON-TURBERVILL, Miss, O.B. E, 
POPPLEWELL, Mrs. rit 


RANDLE, Miss B. M. 
Raw, Mrs. ; 


SAUNDERS, Miss C. H. 


County & County Borough Hospital 
Matrons’ Association. 

Open Door Council. 

British Empire & Migration Committee. 

ex-officio. 

British College of Nurses. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 

Co-opted. 

oan League for Penal Reform. 

Co-opted. 

‘Temperance Legislation League. 

Cinema Committee. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 

Save the Children Fund. 

Regional and Branch Representatives 
Committee. 


Temperance Committee. 
Midwives’ Institute. 


Industrial Insurance Committee. 

Wives’ Fellowship. 

Co-opted. 

Public Morality Council. 

Pedestrians Association. 

Conservative Women’s Reform Associa- 
tion. 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. 


Public Service and Magistrates Committee. 
Open Door Council. 
British Federation of University Women. 
Matrons’ Council of Great Britain. 
National Union of Conservative ©& 
Unionist Associations. 
R.S.P.C.A. 
rance Committee. 
National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 
National Council for the Unmarried 
Mother and her Child. 


ex-officio. 


Moral Welfare Committee, 
ex-officio. 

Devon Council of Women. 
Co-opted. | 
Y.W.C.A. 

Household Service Committee. 

Reigate and Redhill W.C.A. 

National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Association for Moral & Social Hygiene. 
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: SPILLER, Mrs. . Women's Freedom League. 
*STRACHEY, Mrs. St. Lor, 0. B.E. JP. Arts and Letters Committee. 


TANCRED, Miss E. Scottish Standing Committee. 
r *Tate, Mrs.,M.P. . . .«. «. Co-opted. 
TwEEpDy, MissR.M. . .  . Over Thirty Association. 
Watts. Mrs. ARTHUR: . .  .. ex-officio. 
WHITTAKER, Miss MaBeL . . National British Women’s Total Abstin- 


ence Union, 
*WorTHINGTON-Evans, Lapy, C.B.E. National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


I * Members of the Standing Committee. 
Branch Representatives. 

Aberdeen ~ «  «  « Mrs. Mackenzre Stuart. 
Aylesbury sO, a 
Bedford . . Mrs. Youna. 
Berkhamsted ; . Mrs. E. V. THomson. 
Birmingham . . ._ . Mrs. J. A. Froaeatrt. 
Bournemouth . . .  . Mrs. McArtuur. 

: ‘Bridlington . . =. =. Mrs. Sruarrt. 
Bristol . Mrs. TyuHurst. 
Bromley . «  « Mrs. Kincstey Grirritu. 

S Burton-on-Trent ; : . Mauss Hoiwanp, J.P. 
Cambridge ee eee 
Carlisle . : . . Mrs. WaKeEFIELp, B.A. 
Cheltenham . .  .. . Mkrs. LIPSON. 
Chorley Wood Leer 
Coventry ke Cae oe RR ae. BA. 
Derbyshire . . . . Mars. MELBouRN. 
Leer 
Ealing SCP se Cee 

‘4 Eastbourne . . .  . Mrs. CATTERALL. 
Edinburgh ; 4 ; . Muriss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., M.A. 

. Farnham . . . .» Mars. Barter. 

; Gerrards Cross . . . Mrs. NAPIER. 

2 Glasgow 5 ike Bs ty fs 9 i ee ee,” Led, te 
Greenock . . .  .  Ex-Barrie IsaBELLE Kerr, J.P. 
Hampstead . .  .. . Mrs. PALMER. 

: Harpenden . . . . Mrs. Brown. 

>I Harrow ge poe es i 2 ec re 
Hornsey me tee. 
Hull peg gg oS i Ce rene MLB S., 12. 
Leeds pote gl i i ans, 
iLapeem Gk MT RWART, NLA. 

d Llangollen . . «Miss ALtincton-Hucuesa, J.P. 
London .........-.. ~Mrs. McWILtiaM. 
Manchester. . Mrs. Eastwoop. 
Mortlake with East Sheen . Miss A. L. Parry. 
Norfolk and Norwich . . Muss E. WILLIs. 
Northumberland . .  . Mnrs.J.E. ALDERSON. 
Nottingham . . =... Mrs. BROADHEAD. 
Perth Re Ae oy a i ie ee 
Peterborough . . «Mars. (Councrtor) Bryant. 
Portempouth =... . -.. Was. Kent. 
Richmond oo eo an ee SHORT, 
Ruisli Stet Glo ha he mari, 

“ St. » . . «Mrs. BItLIncHaM. 

e. Salisbury . . . .  . Mrs. Currrorp Rapcuirre, J.P. 
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Spenborough _ Miss K M. W 

‘ ALKER 
Stirling . . Lapy Mor. 
Stockton and Mrs. ZEALLEY. 
Tunbridge Wells Mrs. TATTERSHALL-Dopp 
Watford ... Mrs. F. Witson. 
Wolverhampton Mrs. Hicks. 
Wrexham : Mrs. Amos. 
York Mrs. Rirey, J.P 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING SECTIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


To conduct inquiries into matters affecting public health work throughout the 
pape ie weed ew care sath Sarmerde ds tg ted public health ; to collect 
and distribute information on problems connected with Maternity and Child Welfare, 
to give an opportunity for discussion and to promote Conferences on such questions ; 
and to disseminate literature on health, child welfare, education and other subjects of 
interest to women. 


Chairman.—Dnr. STELLA CHURCHILL, 14, Park Village East, N.W.1. 


Vice Chairmen.—Mtuss Maun. Gatton, 25, Circular Road, 8.E.1. 
Dr. GFENEVIEVE REwcasTLE, 2, Holmesdale Road, Kew Gar- 
dens, Surrey. 


Hon. Secretaries.—Muss A. M. 8. Wirson, 43, Ravenscourt Park Mansions, W.6. 
Dr. Eva MEeErRepITH CLEMENTs, 6, Lyon Road, Harrow, 


BarcHaM, Miss. . .  .  .~. County & County Boro’ Hospital Matrons’ 
Association. 

Capsury, Mrs. W. A.., J.P. .  « ex-officio. 

Carpozo, Miss J. M. - +  « Royal College of Nursing. 

CormMan-NIcorEsTI, Mrs. . . National Society of Day Nurseries. 

CorNWALL, Miss - . «+  . Seottish Council of W.C.A. 

pE CHAUMONT, Miss Nora ~~ TRA 

Davies, Major Emma . «»  « Salvation Army. 

Dotton, Miss C. M. .  . ~~ . Royal College of Nursing, 

Emmott, THe Lapy . . . . Executive Committee. 

FRANKLIN, HONBLE. Mrs. . . Co-opted. 

GraHAM, Miss VALERIE . + Midwives’ Institute. 

GraHaM, Mrs. T. - + +. Brotherhood Movement, Sisterhood Sec- 
tion. 

Haynes, Mrs. . . . .  .. National Adult School Union. 

Hinecston, Dr. LamMorna . .  . National Council for Mental Hygiene. 


Hirt, Miss A., J.P. erga so <i cn, 
Hoare, Miss M.., J.P. 


Hor, Mus WM. L.DS..Gles Beaih Tented Association. 
HuTCHINSON, Mrs. . ; ; : 


Electrical Association for Women. 
ex-officio. 


Mothercraft Training Society. 
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Association for Moral & Social Hygiene. 


National Free Church Women’s Council. 
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Mitrier, Dr. MARGARET 


Pee.e, Miss 
poe Mrs., LP. Cc. 


RETCHFORD, Miss ; ; 
RippE.LL, Miss, R.R.C., ae. 
RosBerts, Mrs. ; 
RussEt._, Muss 

Sm1iTH, DaME ANN BeapsmorE, D. B. E, 
Stevens, Miss M. B. 


SwAISLAND, Miss V. D. 
VILLIERS, Miss . 
WALSTON, LADY 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
WEsTBROOK, Mrs... 
WILpE, Miss. 
WILSON, Mrs. E. 
Woopcock, Miss D. E. 


Beckenham W.C.A. 
Oo Sargprsomcege 
Council for the Unmarried 
ies and her Child. 
Association of Teachers of Domestic 


Subjects. 

“rane of Women Housing Managers. 
ational Council for Maternity and Child 
Welfare. 

Invalid Children’s Aid. 

Matrons’ Council of Great Britain. 

Home and School Counci! of Gt. Britain. 

ex-officio. 

People’s League of Health. 


Co-opted. 
Cheech of Engi 
Oo and Temperance Soci 
Devon Council of Women. fe 
Moral Welfare Committee. 
Co-opted. 
National Women Citizens’ Associations, 
Mental After Care Association. 
City of Westminster Health Society. 
Women Public Health Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Y.W.C.A. 
Matrons’ Council of Great Britain. 
Over Thirty Association. 
ex-officio. 
National Council for Equal Citizenship. 
Mental After-Care Association. 
Ranyard Mission. 
Church Army. 


Branch Representatives. 


Mrs. G. B. EssLemonrt, O.B.E., J.P. 
Mrs. F. H. SHERWOOD. 
Mrs. ‘Topp. 
CouNcILLor E. CHAMBERLAIN, |.P. 
Maps. J. F. BLAcKETT. 

Mrs. BEATTIE. 

Mrs. WELLBY. 

Muss M. L. WItson. 
Miss E. Hoare. 

Miss StTuarr. 

Miss BuntTING. 

Mrs. TANGYE. 

Mrs. MILLoy. 

Miss Hotianp, J.P. 

Dr. MaBeL GuRNEY. 

Mrs. BuRNeET. 

Mrs. Lock MELLERSH. 
Mrs. ot JONEs. 

Muss Hupson. 

Mrs. MELVILLE WATSON. 
Mrs. STOWELL. 

Mrs. BEATSON. 

Miss MasBet CorRNWALL. 
Mrs. Do.sy. 
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Gerrard’s Cross Mrs. Baker. 
Glasgow Mrs. Martin, 
(yreenock Ex-Baruie I[saspe.ie Kerr, J.P. 
Hampstead Miss V. D. M. Woon. 
Mrs. Everett. 

Harrow Mrs. BuTCHER. 
Hornsey Lapy Drxon. 
Hull ' Miss H. ‘THerimann, M.B.E., J.P. 
po Lynn Mrs. C. Leake. 

‘ Dr. Ciara STEWART. 
Leicester Mrs. CarpINAL TAYLor. 
Lincoln Dr. W. SHarrarp, M.B., Ch-B. 
London Mrs. Munro. 
Malvern Miss F. E. BarLey. 
Manchester Mrs. GRIME. 
Mansfield ’ ; Mars. ARMSTRONG 
Middlesbrough ; Mrs. F. Kirsy 
Mortlake with East Sheen Mrs. CrRoLi 
North Ayrshire Mrs. Mackay 
Northumberland Mrs. MgEss. 
Nottingham Mrs. Brunton, M.B., Ch.B. 
Oldham Mrs. BAINBRIDGE. 
Perth : Mrs. D. STEWART. 
Peterborough Mrs. SHIPLEY ELLIs. 
Portsmouth Muss RuNDLE. 
Richmond Mrs. Boatu. 
Ruislip Mrs. Foacarry. 
St. Albans Miss Gusss, J.P. 
Salisbury . . . = .+ . Mars. Crirrorp Rapcuirre, J.P. 
Sheffield , et oS i A Ba Qaenoeee. 
South Dorset . .  . =. Mrs. Morton. 
Southport. . . . =. Mrs. Banks. 
Spenborough . . « Mrs. Wuitevey. 
Stirling . . . Mrs. Benrtey Murray. 
Stockton and Thornaby Mrs. Bone. 
Tunbridge Wells ALDERMAN Miss BaKER. 
Uxbridge Mrs. HuGuHeEs. 
Watford Mrs. GORDON CarRTER. 
Wolverhampton Mrs. Hanpcock. 
Wrexham . «+ + Mrs. LLEWELLYN PRIce. 
York gS geo Re oo oo hy RI ee ee Ee 


PUBLICITY AND BROADCASTING COMMITTEE. 


To issue t sod. gas wat of the Council and to arrange for the display of litera- 
ture at the annual and other meetings: to send news to the press, to encourage similar 
action by the Branches, and to file press records. 

Further, to keep in touch and report on developments in broadcasting. 


Chairman.—THE PREsIDENT, Mrs. A. F. W. Jounson, Monks, Balcombe, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 

Joint Secretaries—TuHeE GENERAL SECRETARY and THE Press & Pus.icity Secne- 
Tary, N.C.W. Office. 


Cappury, Mrs. W. A., J.P. ex-officio. - KELty, Miss BE, FL, C.B.E., J.P. 


CHRISTITCH, Miss. Loney, Miss. 

FIELp, Miss. McMaster, Mrs 

GorpDoN, Mrs. ; NEILANs, Miss ALISON 

GrRoBEL, Miss, co-opted. Ness, Mrs. Patrick, ex-officio. 
HARTREE, Mags. Peet, THe Hon. Mrs. Home, ex- 
Heap, Miss N. officio. 


RANDLE, Miss. Watkins, Mrs. Nowe tt. 
RicKarpD, Miss Watts, Mrs. ArTuHuR, ex-officio. 
Sprott, Miss Wutson, Miss A. M. S. 
TANCRED, Muss E. ZIMMERN, Miss E. M. 


PUBLIC SERVICE AND MAGISTRATES 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 
To watch the administration of Acts of Parliament with a view to securing their 


efficient working and to suggesting improvements ; to watch the administration of the 
law in the courts, and to into touch with one another and with women’s organi- 
sations women engaged in ic service. 


Chairman.—Muss E. H. Kerry, C.B.E., J.P., 18, St. Andrew’s Road, Southsea. 


Vice- Chairmen.—Mkrs. H. Hotman, J.P., 8, Hornsey Lane, Highgate, N.6. 
Mrs. J. M. Puiturps, J.P., Sudbury Lawn, Honiton, Devon. 


Secretary.—c/o N.C.W. Office. 


The members of this Committee now number 289, the majority being Women 
Justices of the Peace and including women members of Town and County Councils, 
etc. For the purposes of economy it has been decided to print the names 
only of the members elected to serve as Branch representatives. A card index of 
the members is kept for reference at the office. 


Branch Representatives. 
Aberdeen Mrs. Enwarp Watt. 
Andover . Lapy Horr, J.P. 
Aylesbury Mrs. More. 
a Mrs. LEONARD ADAMs. 
Bedford . Mrs. DiGceEr. 
Berkhamsted Mrs. Martin, J.P. 
Birmingham Mrs. Potts. 
Bournemouth Mrs. BurRROuUGHS. 
Bradford Mrs. Leacu, J.P. 
Bridlington Mrs. Sutcuirre, J.P. 
Bristol Miss Maser Cow in, J.P. 
Bromley ... Mrs. BuRGHES. 
Burton-on-Trent Miss M. Hotwanop, J.P. 
Cambridge Mrs. RooTHamM. 
Carlisle . Miss Barnes, J.P. 
Miss RowsorTHaM, J.P. 

Chorley Wood : HAM. 
Col Bay Mrs. B. C. Jones, J.P. 
Cro CouncILtor Mars. Squire, J.P. 
Der Miss A. McCartnuy. 
Ealing Mrs. STOWELL. 
Edinburgh CouNCcILLor Miss AGNEs Harrison. 
Farnham Miss VAUGHAN- WILLIAMS. 
Gerrards Cross Mrs. MACKINTOSH. 
Glasgow ... Mrs. T. JOHNSTON. 
Gloucester ; Muss HARTLAND, J.P. 
Greenock ; Ex-Batwiz IsaBecve Kerr, J.P. 
Hampstead. Mrs. EaRENGEY, J.P. 
Harpenden. Mrs. PrRocTror 
Harrow iNest a Mrs. RayYNEY. 
Hastings and St. Leonards Mrs. Means, M.B.E., J.P 

rmsey ; Mrs. TEMPEST. 
Hull nh Miss B. Rowson, J.P. 
King’s Lynn Mrs. Biunt, 
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. Brawne_, J.P. 
ALDERMAN Miss Braprorp, J.P. 
Tomutns, J.P. 


T. S. Ritey, J.P. 


did 


REGIONAL AND BRANCH REPRESENTATIVES 
as Sener a 


. of . . 
the Council, and in particular to promote the formation of new Branches and to gi 
assistance to the Branches by supplying speakers for meetings. ers 


Chairman—THE PREsIDENT, Mrs. A. F. W. Jonson, Monks, Balcombe, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 


Hon. Secretary for Committees.—Muss N. I. Rickarn, 5, Westminster 
Road, Bournemouth, W. 


Secretary — THe GENERAL Secretary, N.C.W. Office. 


BROADHEAD, Mrs., Co-opted. Pee., THe Hon. Mrs. Home, Co-opted. 

CLARENDON, THE CounTEss orf, Co-opted. WATKINS, Mrs. Nowe Lt, Co-opted. 

Bes | soe eis DowaGER Lapy, Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR, ex-officio. 
co-opt 


Branch Representatives. 
Aberdeen Ore pees | ob) 
Andover . Miss MERCERON. 
Aylesbury or Mrs. 
Bangor . Mrs. T. J. WaLLace 
EE Mrs. BENcE. 
Bedford Mrs. WaLKEeR, M.A 
Berkhamsted Mrs. SEEGAR. 
Bilston . Mrs. PEARSON 
Birmingham . . .  . Mrs. EMANUEL. 
Bournemouth . ; . Mass M. E. Situ. 
Bradford ~ «+  « «Mrs. Coppincton. 
Bridlington . .  .  . Mars. SAuNpDERs. 
Brighton . . . =. °. Muss Buntinae. 
Bristol . ‘ ; . Mass A. M. Grecory. 
Bromley . . + + Mrs. BurcuHes. 
Burton-on-Trent . .  « Mass M. Hotranp, J.P. 
Cambridge . «  « Mrs. Mruson Pye. 
Carlisle . . « «+ Mins. WAKEFIELD, B.A. 
Cheltenham . . . _ . Mkrs. Stoney SmitH 
Chesterfield Mrs. WALTER TrMMINs 
Chorley. Wood Mrs. STUART 
Bay . Mrs. Joun Jones 
: Mrs. A. Moar. 
i ; Miss BopGeEr. 
Ealing . ; Mrs. BELL. 
Eastbourne . Miss MILMAN. 
Edinburgh Miss A. K. GEorceE. 
Farnham j Mrs. CoLMAN. 
Gerrards Cross Miss SLESSER. 
Gloucester Mrs. T. G. Hatt. 
Greenock Ex-Barie IsaBecve Kerr, J.P. 
ni ee ne 
2 ISs GDON. 
Harpenden Lapy RUSSELL. 
Harrogate Mrs. RAPHAEL RUTHERFORD. 
Harrow Miss CoaTEs. 


Hastings and St. Leonards 


Miss N. GARDINER. 
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Maidstone GARRETT. 

Malvern : ; : ‘ . CHURCHILL 

Manchester and Salford . A . WALLACE. 

Mansfield : . A. L. Brrxs. 

Middlesbr . Mrs. Kirsy. 

Mortlake with East Sheen . MiussA. L. Parry. 

Norfolkand Norwich .  . Mrs. B. Cozens-Harpy. 

North Ayrshire . « Mrs. A, C. Rem. 

North Staffs. . : . Mauss ASHWELL. 

Northumberland . . . Mnrs.j.E. ALpERSOoNn. 

Nottingham . . .  . Mrs. TORRANCE. 

Oldham . . . ... Mrs. CLaypon. 

Perth Bole Naseer B.'s go at te 

Peterborough . . . #. Miss HarTrey. 

Portsmouth . ; . Mauss GIrrarp. 

Richmond ; ; . Mauss E. H. Spacpina. 

Ruislip oot eo 9+ es. 

St. Albans : ; . Miss ANDREW. 

Salisbu . «Mrs. Lovisonp, J.P. 

Sheffiel . Magrss N. Smiru. 

South Dorset . Mars. Pratt. 

Spenborough . .. .  . Muss ANDERSON. 

Stirling wy oa . Mrs. Kerr. 

Stockton and Thornaby . Mauss Horner. 

Tunbridge Wells . .. . Muss Huxtas.e. 

Uxbridge . oo.» >. | . Mrs, R. J. Hucues. 

Watford .. ; . Mrs... Massey. 

Wolverhampton . . . Muss Drxon. 

Wrexham you~ i Conte: Fees. 

York , . Mrs. Duncan NAlIsH. 

Regional Committee Representatives. 
Chairman. Hon. Secretary. 

Eastern Counties Mrs. Harper SmIru. Mrs. HARTREE. 
Home Counties . Muss CécrLeE MATHESON. Miss BLANCH. 
East Midland . Mrs. Percy. Mrs. RoTHERA. 
West Midland . Mrs. EMANUEL. Mrs. W. E. Hicks. 
Northern . . Mrs. WAKEFIELD. Mrs. Harrison. 
North Eastern . Lapy Lawson Tancrep, J.P. Mrs. ANGELO RAINE. 
North Western . Mauss ee ae Mrs. CLayDon. 
South Eastern . Muss MILMAN. Miss HuxtaB e.. 
South Western . Mrs. Lovisonp, J.P. Mrs. MEEcH. 
Western . + ALDERMAN Miss E. H. Miss C. L. Moranr. 


SmiTH, J.P. 


Scottish Standing Committee Representatives. 
Miss H. M. Brarr. , Mrs. J. Martin. 
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TEMPERANCE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE. 


To encourage the discussion of Temperance questions and consider carefully the 
bearing of these questions on the social and economic well-being of the people. 


Chairman.—Miss MarTuHEson, 19, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mkrs. Goopyear, 14, Shawfield Park, Bromley, Kent. 
Hon. Secretary.—Miuss Noet Nye, Pereira House, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Astor, Lapy, M.P. 
BarRNEs, Mrs. STANTON 
BROOKFIELD, SISTER . 
Capsury, Mrs. W. A. JP. 
CaL_Low, Mrs. 

CLwyD, ‘Lapy ‘ 
CopLanp, Miss A. F. 


Cox, CoMMISSIONER ADELAIDE, C. B. E. 


FarRLieE, Mrs. . 
FRANKLIN, HonpsBLE. Mrs. 
HEASLETT, SISTER PHOEBE 
Hiacs, Miss ri. C. 
Jounson, Mrs. A. F. W. 
LEETE, Mrs. JOSEPH . 
MALLETT, Miss . 
NEss, Mrs. PATRICK 
Nye, Mrs. j 


Pearce-Gou.p, Miss K. 
PEARSON, Mrs. 

PEee.,. THE Hon. Mrs. Home 
PEELE, Miss : 

RELF, ‘Miss F. E. 


RicKarD, Miss E. : 
RYLE, Miss Errie, M.A. 
SEBRIGHT, Mrs. 

SEED, Mrs. 


STEBBING-GRAHAM, Maps. 
Watts, Mrs. ARTHUR 
WIuis, Mrs. 


Bromley : 
Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge 
Cheltenham ... 
Derbyshire ... 


Co-opted. 

Temperance Legislation League. 

Church Army. 

ex-0 

National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Co-opted. 

U. K. Band of Hope Union. 

Co-opted. 

Co-opted. 


West London Mission. 

N.B.W.T.A.U. 

ex-officio. 

National Free Church Women’s Council. 

cen og Greyladies. 

ex-0 

Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches. 

Co-opted. 

Co-opted, 

ex-officio. 

Church of England Temperance Society. 

London Diocesan Women’s Union, 
C.E.TS. 

Girls’ Life Brigade 

Nat. Adult School Union. 

Order of Sons of Temperance. 

Committee on International Affairs and 
for the Promotion of Peace. 

Co-opted. 

ex-officio. 

National Sunday School Union (Temper- 
ance Committee.) 


Branch Representatives. 


Miss CLYNE. 

Mrs. GILBY. 

Mrs. L. D. JONEs. 
Miss LEEDHAM FULLER. 
Miss E. Z. Lucas. 
Mrs. BARRETT. 

Mrs. J. A. FroGGatr. 
Miss A. Hoare. 

Mrs. SUTCLIFFE. 

Miss CHATE. 

Miss PyRKE. 

Muss M. Ho.ianp, J.P. 
Mrs. RYMER ROBERTs. 
Miss SHAW. 

Mrs. NorMAn. 

Muss Maycocxk. 
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matters concerning Women Police. 


Bristol, 9. 
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Miss A. Luxe, J.P. 
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WOMEN POLICE AND PATROLS SECTIONAL 


COMMITTEE. 
To promote the appointment of Women Police as an integral part of all police 
forces ; to watch affecting them, Md as ten dss tel tenon as 


Hon. Secretary—Muss Maset Cow tin, J.P., Rodborough House, Sneyd Park, 
Pte London and Nationa Society for Women’s 


hamaart Women Citizens’ Association. 
National Free Church Women’s Council. 


es 


a. Movement, Sisterhood Sec- 


National Council for Equal Citizenship. 


WATKINS. 


Hosss, Mrs. 


MeCann, 


Mrs. 


SWAISLAND, Miss 
STRACHEY, 
Taytor, Mrs. 

TYRRELL, LaDy 


WARD, Miss CONSTANCE 
ao : 


Wipe, Miss 


Wikre, Miss D. M. 


Hart, Mrs. R. D’Arcy 
HEWLETT. 
Mrs. A. F.W. . 


Ness, Mrs. Patrick - 
Peet, THe Hon. Mrs. Home : 


Puttiips, Mrs., J.P., C.C. 
RaTHBONE, Mrs. HERBERT 


Mrs. OLIvER 


Jewish Association for Protection of Girls, 
Children. 


Women and 


ex 10. 
Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ 
Associations. 


ex 


Co 


National Women Citizens’ Associations. 
Alliance of Honour. 
Church Army. 


ex 


ex-officio. 
Devon Council of Women. 
Women Police Propaganda Committee, 


oe mk 
British Social Hygiene Council. 


Ling Association. 


Branch en 
Dr. K. E. Tram, LL.D., J.P. 


Lapy Horr, J.P. 


Mrs. ARNOLD, B.Sc. 


Mrs. BaILey. 
Mrs. Froccatr. 
Miss Saye, J.P. 
Dr. SHARP. 


Mrs. P. }. WHITEHEAD. 


Miss MABEL Cow in, J.P. 


Muss Morris. 


Miss M. Ho.iianp, 
Miss CREIGHTON, J. 


Be 


Mrs. Gavin WALKER. 
Mrs. Houtpina, J.P. 


Mrs. B. C. Jones. 


Miss Broprie, M.B.E. 


Mrs. Moss. 
Mrs. GIBSON. 
Mrs. Loucn. 


Miss H. M. Brarr. 
SIFTON 


Miss 


Mrs. T. JOHNSTON. 
Ex-Baruiz IsaBeLt_e Kerr, J.P. 
Mrs. HENDERSON SMITH. 


Mars. Cross. 


Miss M. H. UNpERDOWN. 
ALEXANDER. 


Miss 


CouNCILLOR Miss THEILMANN, M.B.E., 


Mrs. B. O. Daviss, LP. 


Mrs. NIcoL. 
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P. 
ComBEN, J.P. 
Mrs. H. E. Sucpen. 


LOCAL BRANCHES. 


WITH THEIR HONORARY OFFICERS. 
ENGLAND. 
ANDOVER (1917). 
President & Chairman.—Lady Heald, Greenmeadows, Goodworth, Chatford, 
Andover, Hants. 
Treasurer.—Miss M. Merceron, Longparish, Hants. 
Sin << pam F. H. Sherwood, The Garth, Winchester Road, Andover, 
ts. 


AYLESBURY (1929). 
President.—Miss Octavia Liberty, Church Street, Aylesbury, Bucks 
Chairman.—Miss Beattie, County Library, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Treasurer.—Miss Porter, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
se ge Arthur P. Perry, Seaton House, Granville Street, Aylesbury, 
ucks. 


BATH (1925). 
President.—Miss H. C. Foxcroft, J.P., Hinton, Charterhouse, nr. Bath. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Douglas Hatt, Oldfields, Oldfield Road, Bath. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Barnes, 2, Catherine Place, Bath. 
Secretary.—Mrs. E. H. Bence, Ivy Lea, Bloomfield Park, Bath. 


BEDFORD (1916). 
President &} Chairman.—Lady Bowring, C.B.E., 28, St. Andrew’s Road, 
Bedford. 
Treasurer.—Miss Campion, 59, Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 
Secretary.—Mrs. M. Walker, M.A., 259, Goldington Road, Bedford. 


BERKHAMSTED (1914). 
President €§ Chairman.—Miss Martin, Fordons, Frithesden Copse, Berk- 
hamsted. 
Treasurer.—Mrs.*Goodwyn, Adelbert House, Berkhamsted. 
Secretary.—Mrs. L. E. Seegar, The Cobb, Berkhamsted. 


BILSTON, STAFFS. (1932). 
President.—Miss A. B. Dawson, M.Litt., Eversley, Mount Pleasant, Bilston, 
Staffs. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Willis Pearson, Nesleton, Wellington Road, Bilston, Staffs. 
Secretary.— Miss M. A. John, B.A., 13, Selwyn Road, Bilston, Staffs. 


BIRMINGHAM (1887). 
President —Mrs. J. A. Froggatt, Rosehurst, Blackroot Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Owen Thompson, B.Sc., 18, Hermitage Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. | 
Secretary.— Mrs. Richard Wilson, N.C.W. Office, 60a, Dudley Street, 
Birmingham. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND EAST DORSET (1909). 
President.—Mrs. Burroughs, High Bank, Braidley Road, Bournemouth. 
ee Lefroy, M.A., J.P., 1, Meyrick Park Crescent, Bourne- 
mouth. 
Treasurer—Miss N. E. Dacombe, Gosfield Cottage, Winkton, Nr. 
Christchurch, Hants. 
Secretary.—Miss Margaret Smith, Kapai, Chaddesley Glen, Canford Cliffs, 
Bournemouth. | 


BRADFORD (1911). 
President.—The Lady Mayoress, Town Hall, Bradford. 
Chairman.—Miss Frances Dale, 13, Apsley Crescent, Bradford. 
Treasurer.—Miss N. Kemp, 24, Merton Road, Bradford. 
Secretary.—Mrs. M. ington, Yew Bank House, Ilkley, Yorks. 
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BRIDLINGTON (1913). 
President & Chairman 


Treasurer.— Miss E. 

Secretary.—Mrs. 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE (1886). 

rei ag Blackett jefincs, M.D., B.S., 10, Adelaide Crescent, Hove 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Chadwick, Uplands, Bishops Road, Hove, 4, Sussex. 

Secretary.—Miss Bunting, 3, Palmeira Square, Hove 3, Sussex. 


—Mrs. W. J. Stuart, 92, Cardigan Road, Bridlington. 
Radford, 143, St. John’s Avenue, Bridlington. 
Saunders, 40, St. James’s Road, Bridlington 


BRISTOL (1895). 
dees 2 t Chairman.—Mrs. C. T. Budgett, 5, Princes Buildings, Clifton, 
stoi, 8. 
Treasurer.—Miss Alice Sturge , 28, Beaconsfield Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


Secretary.—Miss A. M. Gregory. 141, Redland Road, Bristol, 6. . 
Hon. Asst. Secretary.— Tyhurst, 24, Somerset Street, Bristol, 2 


mea M ady Campbell, Owe reland Road, aang ald be 
52 estmo ent. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Goodyear, 14, Shawfield Park, Bromley, Ken 
acon MAB ng Pyrke, 20, Langdon Road, Bromley 
Secretary.—Mrs. Burghes, Silver Birches, Elmstead Woods, Chislehurst, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT (1918). 
President & Chairman.—Miss Holland, J.P., The Grove, Barton-under-Need- 


wood, Staffs. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Burn, 37, St. Paul’s Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
Secretary.—Mrs. W. S. Harris, 231, Branstone Road, Burton-on-Trent. 


CAMBRIDGE (1912). 
President.— Mayoress, 237, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Hartree, 21, Bentley Road, Cambridge. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Bowes, 21, Newton Road, Cambridge. 
Secretaries.—Mrs. E. W. Johnson, 86, Hills Road, Cambridge. 
Mrs. Milson Pye, 6, Grange Road, Cambridge. 


NEWMARKET Sus-BrANCH. 
Secretary.—Miss A. M. Hilton, 3, Heath Villas, Rous Road, Newmarket. 


CARLISLE AND DISTRICT (1902). 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. Wakefield, B.A., Gale, Keswick. 
Secretary.—Miss M. G. Farrow, B.Litt., 2, Hartington Place, Carlisle. 


CHELTENHAM (1893). 
President.—Mrs. Lipson, Corinth House, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Latham, 34, Hatherley Road, Cheltenham. 
oe .—Mrs. Stoney Smith, Burnbrae, 133, Leckhampton Road, Chelten- 


Assistant Secretary.—Mrs. Boot, Seaforth, Christchurch Road, Cheltenham. 


CHESTERFIELD (1933). 
President.—Mrs. 


Breer het Gre ee, 28, Nan oe a 


CHORLEY WOOD AND RICKMANSWORTH Pee Herta 
President.—Mrs. Lyon Bowley, The Holt, Chorley 
Treasurer.—Lady Lewis, Clearburn, Loudwate:,  Asderany Wood. Herts. 
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- COVENTRY (1918). | 

President & Chairman.—Mrs. Ashworth, 72, Stoneleigh Avenue, Coventry. 
Treasurer.—Miss E. C. Batsford, 100, Evenlode Crescent, Coundon, Coventry. 
Secretary.—Miss A. W. Baker, 9, Middlemarch Road, Coventry. 


CROYDON (1897). 
President.—The Mayoress of Croydon, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Chairman.—Councillor Mrs. Glazier, The Cot, Addiscombe Road, East 


Treasurer.—Mrs. Chart, 14, Mulgrave Road, Croydon. 
Secretary.—Mrs. A. Moat, 17, Parsons Mead, West Croydon. 


DERBYSHIRE (1896). 
President.—Mrs. G. A. Lewis, Highfield House, Highfield Road, Derby. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Melbourn, Duffneld Hall, nr. Derby. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. J. W. Irving, 17, North Street, Derby. 
Secretary.—Miss Bodger, 8, Ferrer’s Way, Darley Abbey, Derby. 


EALING (1932). 
President.—The Mayoress. 
Chairman.—Mrs. J. H. Skinner, 28, Park Hill, W.5. 
. Treasurer.—Mrs. Job, 24, Gunnersbury Crescent, W.3. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Bell, 27, Montpelier Court, W.5. 


EASTBOURNE (1915). . 
President & Chairman.—Miss F. Campbell, O.B.E., 32, Silverdale Road, 
Eastbourne 


Treasurer.—Miss Rowan, Erin Dene, Meads Road, Eastbourne. 
Secretary.—Miss Milman, Roseland, Hampden Park, Eastbourne. 


FARNHAM AND DISTRICT (1918). 
President.—Mrs. Hale, Hambledon Cottage, Lower Bourne, Farnham. 


Vice-President—Mrs. Taylor-Smith, Clare Cottage, Rowledge, Farnham, 


Surrey. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Windle, Chevin, Lower Bourne, Farnham. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Colman, Crackanthorp, Middle Avenue, Farnham, 


GERRARD’S CROSS AND CHALFONT ST. PETER (1918). 
President and Chairman.—Lady Malkin, The Barton, Gerrard’s Cross. 
Treasurer.—Miss Dunderdale, Woodgate, Gerrard’s Cross. 
Secretary.—Miss H. M. Slesser, Wall Cottage, Gerrard’s Cross. 


GLOUCESTER (1898). 
President.—Mrs. Meath-Baker, Hasfield Court, Gloucester. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Worsdell, 2, Spa Villas, Gloucester. 
Treasurer.—Miss Holtham, 65, Denmark Road, Gloucester. 
Secretary.—Mrs. T. G. Hall, 25, Barton Street, Gloucester. 


HALIFAX (May, 1935). 
' President—Mrs. J. Smithson, 4, Savile Row, Halifax. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Roger Tolson, Coley House, Coley, nr. Halifax. 
Secretary.—Mrs. C. A. Ramsden, Ph.D., Haigh House, Warley, Halifax. 
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HAMPSTEAD (1938). 
President.—The Mayoress, 1 Redington Gardens, N.W.3. 
Chairman. —Mrs. Arthur Watts, 1, Holly Place, N.W.3. 

Treasurer.— 

Secretary.—Miss Langdon, 42, Heath Street; N.W.3. 


HARPENDEN (1920). 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. Greathead, M.B.E., Amenbury Orchard, 
Harpenden, Herts. 
Ges nga A. Wainwright, Woodhill, Topstreet Way, Harpenden, 
erts. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Bond, Windy Corner, Wood End, Harpenden, Herts. 


HARROGATE (1918). 
President.—Dr. Laura Veale, 5, Springfield Avenue, Harrogate. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Campbell, Glengariff, Woodlands Drive, Harrogate. 

Secretary.—Mrs. Raphael Rutherford, 10, York Road, Harrogate. 


HARROW (October 1935). 
President.—Dr. B. Tchaykovsky, 5, St. John’s Road, Harrow. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Lambert, 38, Gayton Road, Harrow. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Teesdale, 118, Headstone Lane, N. Harrow. 
Secretary.— 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARD'S (1930). 
President—The Countess Brassey, J.P., Park Gate, Battle, Sussex. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Meads, M.B.E., J.P., 30, Buckhurst Road, Bexhill. 
sss yaa Friston, Maryland, Upper Church Road, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. 
Secretary.—Mrs. age Pope, 7, Sedlescombe Road South, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. 
Assistant Secretary.—Miss E. L. Hutchings, 14, Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 


HORNSEY AND DISTRICT (1918). 
President & Chairman.—Lady Simpson, 72, Hornsey Lane, N.6. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. W. G. Holman, 25, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
Secretary.—Mrs. J. L. Mackie, 91, The Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


HUDDERSFIELD (1917). 
President.—Mrs. J. T. C. Broadbent, Quarryhurst, Longwood, Huddersfield. 
Treasurer.—Miss D. Mellor, The Grange, Huddersfield. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Randolph, 21, Wentworth Street, Huddersfield. 


HULL AND DISTRICT (1905). 
President &§ Chairman.—Miss Perrigo, M.A., High School for Girls, Park 
Street, Hull, 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Pretty, 67, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 
Secretary.—Miss Edith B. Brekke, 193, Coltman Street, Hull. 


KING’S LYNN (1919). 
President.—Mrs. Sadler, St. Ann’s, King’s Lynn. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Blunt, Nelson Street, King’s Lynn. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Drennan, 33, Gaywood Road, King’s Lynn. 
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LEEDS (1895). 
President.—Viscountess Halifax,’ Garrowby, York. 

Chairman.—Mrs. Frank Smith, Devonshire Hall, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. A. F. Stoner Smith, 414, Otley Road, Leeds, 6. 

Secretary.—Mrs. C. W. Wood, 79, St. Anne’s Road, Leeds, 6. 


LEICESTER (1896). 
President 8 Chairman.—Mrs. Welch, Woodlawn, Elms Road, Leicester. 
an lg aaa W. Tyler, 17, Ashleigh Road, Leicester. 
etary.— 


LINCOLN (1898). 
‘President &§ Chairman.—Mrs. Sindell, 14, Cambridge Avenue, Lincoln. 
a 2 ape Winifred Sharrard, M.B., B.Chem. (Lond.)., The Avenue, 
inco 
Secretary.—Mrs. Hooton, 17, Queensway, Lincoln. 


LIVERPOOL AND BIRKENHEAD (1887). 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. A. D. McNair, J.P., 3, Morley Hill Drive, 
Liverpool. 
Treasurer.—Miss Lilian Birt, 50, Brodie Avenue, Liverpool 18. 
Secretary.—Miss M. Twemlow, 9, Ashfield Road, Aigburth, Liverpool 17 


LONDON (1916). 
President & Chairman.—Miss Cécile Matheson, 19, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 
Treasurer.—Miss K. B. Locock, M.B.E., 44, Rusholme Road, Putney Heath 
Lane, S,W.15. 
Secretary.—Miss M. Peacock, 94a, Tulse Hill, $.W.2. 


MAIDSTONE. 
President.—The Mayoress, Town Hall, Maidstone. 
Chairman.—Mrs. A. J. Woolgar, J.P.; Headmaster’s House, Grammar School, 
“Maidstone. 
Treasurer & Acting Secretary.—Mrs. Higgs, 378, Loose Road, Maidstone. 


MALVERN (1918). 
President—Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, M.A., J.P., Manor House, Northfield, 
Birmingham. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Hoyland, The Downs School, Colwell, Malvern. 
Treasurer.—Miss E. C. Davis, 3, The Hollies, Malvern. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Churchill, Worfield House, Malvern. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD (1897). 
President.—The er * Cawley, Danemere, Harrap Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
Chairman.—Mrs. A. Wallace, 1, Buckingham Crescent, Victoria Park, 
Manchester, 14. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mrs. Alec Moodie, Wenlock, Groby Road, Altrincham. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Watson Ingram, 68, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
Secretary.—Miss E. Bacon, B.A. N.CW. Office, 65, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 3. 


ae << a Rnd ok (Pesauany Rood, Sherwood, Nottingha 
trman.—Mrs. rer ce ivate erw ottingham. 
"Westall iil Alanahiien venue, d. 


Hon Treasurer.— el 
Secretary.—Mrs. A. L. Birks, Ashcroft, High Oakham Road, Mansfield. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH AND CLEVELAND (1915). 
President.—Mrs. Levick, M.D., Willerby, Cambridge Road,. Linthorpe, 


Middlesbrough. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Dickie, Ardenclutha, Marton-in-Cleveland. 
Treasurer.—Miss M. Taylor, 1, Daleston Avenue, Middlesbrough. 
Secretaries.—Miss K. Gimson, 24, Harrow Road, Linthorpe, Middles- 


brough. 
Mrs. J. Brainlee, 24, The Avenue, re cinataat ta 


MORTLAKE WITH EAST SHEEN (1926). 
President.—Mrs. Parsons, Longfield, Christchurch Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Rosevear, 75, Richmond Hill Court, Richmond Hill, 


Surrey. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Wooldridge, 7, Shrewsbury Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Secretary.—Miss A. L. Parry, 69, Richmond Park Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 


NEWARK, SOUTHWELL & DISTRICT (April, 1936). 
President. —Mrs. Vere Lawrie, Carlton Hall, Newark-on-Trent, Notts. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Becher, Minster Lodge, Southwell, Notts. 
Hon. Treasurer.—Mrs. Pearson, 22, Winchilsea Avenue, Newark. 
Hon. Secretary.— 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH (1918). 
President.—The Mayoress, Garswood, Thorpe, Norwich. 
Chairman.—Mrs. S. H. L. Moyle, 13, Christchurch Road, Norwich. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Cyril Pearce, 69, Christchurch Road, Norwich. 
Secretaries.—Mrs. ]. M. Barclay, 464, Unthank Road, Norwich. 
Mrs. B. Cozens ante. 16, Albemarle Road, Norwich. 


NORTH STAFFS. (1918). 
President.—Mrs. Wheelton Hind, O.B.E., J.P., Roxeth House, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Chairman.—Miss Coghill, 1, Sidmouth ‘Avenue, Newcastle, Staffs. 
Treasurer.—Miss Bishop, Oulton House, Stone, Staffs. 
Secretary.—Miss E. M. Ashwell, The Grove, Penkhull, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ae NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, AND TYNESIDE, 
1929 
Chairman.—Mrs. L. S. Hunter, 94, Moorside, Fenham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Treasurer.—Miss E. Atkinson, 71, St. George’s Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 2. 
Secretary.—Mrs. S. Phillips, 7, Kingsland, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NOTTINGHAM AND NOTTS. 5. (088) 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. A enderson, 6, Villa Road, Nottingham. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Chaloner Mosey, 14, Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
Secretary —Mrs. W. T. Torrance, Carlton, Nottingham. 


OLDHAM (1897). 
President.— Lees, Westholme, Newport Street, Oldham. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Brooks, 85, Green Lane, Garden Suburb, Oldham. 
Secretary.— Mrs. Claydon, 51, Frederick Street, Oldham. 


PETERBOROUGH (1896). 
President.—Mrs. Knyvett, Canonry House, Peterborough. 

Treasurer.— Miss Shrive, 6, The <- mea Al Saint’s gg Peterborough. 

Secretary.— Fletton ower, Peterboroug 

Assistant (Siesta y Ad Shipley Ellis, Abbeyfields, The Park. 


PORTSMOUTH. (1900). 

President—-Mrs. Ross Turner, Admiral Superintendent’s House, H.M. 

Dockyard, Portsmouth. : 

nutans ge a Re es 18, St. Andrew's Road, Southsea. 
Rundle 


Treasurer.—Mrs, J. R. C. Ronan’s Road, Southsea. 
Joint Secretaries.—Miss pe Mrs. Richard Williams, 13, Clarence 


RICHMOND (Ocrossr, 1935). 
President.— 


Chairman.— 
Treasurer.—Miss H. Loney, 172, Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Secretary.—Miss E. H. Spalding, >, Holmesdale Road, Kew Gardens. 


RUISLIP (1930). 
a Ps egg Mrs. Seaidley, Avon Grange, Church Avenue, Ruis- 
ip, 


Chins Sten | Blanch, Uplands, Swakeleys Road, Ickenham, Middlesex. 
Treasurer.—Miss Holloway, Evenley, Warren x hood: Uxbridge. 
Secretary.—Miss Geden, 2, Cheyne Court, Ruislip. 


ST. ALBANS (1918). 
President.— 


Treasurer.—Miss M. Humble, Ringwood, Hall Place Gardens, St. Albans. 
Secretary.— 


SALISBURY AND DISTRICT (1915). 
Bae 3 neg J. L. Lovibond, J.P., Windover House, St. Ann Street, 


Chairman.—Mrts. Barton, Dean Rectory, Salisbury. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Maples, Maple Farm House, E. Grinstead, eee: 
Secretaries.—General : Mrs. H. Jacob, De Vaux House, Sali 
Minute : Miss Eyre Matcham, New House, Redlyn , Salisbury. 
Press: Mrs. A. Lawrence, 4, Manor Road, Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD (1909). 
President.—Mrs. J. H. Doncaster, Wagwood Dore, nr. Sheffield. 
Chairman.—-Mrs. E. Finch, 442, Glo Road, Sheffield, 11. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Scott, 132, Dobbin , Ecclesall, Sheffield, 10. 
* Secretary.—Mrs. E. F. Watling, 21, Sale Hill, Sheffield, 10. 


SOUTH DORSET (1917). 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. Bone, M.A., 24, Kempston Road, Weymouth. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Thompson, 3, Johnston Row, Esplanade, Weymouth. 
Secretary.—Mrs. I. R. Pratt, 22, t. George’s Avenue, Weymouth. 


SOUTHPORT AND BIRKDALE oe 
a & Chairman.—Mrs. E. R yne Jones, The Chase, Rufford, 


Suliianiaiag H. R. Herbert, 13, Marlbo Road, L Sowshpast. 
Secretary.—Miss E. Griffiths, 54 Pivtrwool Reed, Bak dale, Southport. 


SPENBOROUGH ly 1932). 

Poses 00 Mrs. Hugh Patchett, Quinton Hall, Cleckheaton. 
ice-Presidents.—Mrs. . Sharp, Elmwood, Cleckheaton. 
Mrs. W. Pearson, Fernbank, Cleckheaton. 
Treasurer.—Mrs, Fred Burnhill, Lyncroft, Cliffe Lane, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
ttn oases Jean A. Anderson, Scite House Cottage, Hightown, Livers- 
ge, Yorks. 

Lectures Secretary.—Mrs. W. Pearson, Fernbank, Cleckheaton. 


STOCKTON AND THORNABY (1904). 
President. Bes Whitwell, J.P., wood House, Yarm-on-Tees, Yorks. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Zealley, 6, The Green, Norton-on-Tees. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. 0, Hartburn Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Secretary.—Miss Horner, 10, Van Mildert Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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TODMORDEN (1939). 
President.—Mrs. Pitt Bayly. 
Vice-President.—Miss I M. Sutcliffe. 
Treasurer.— 
Secretary.—Mrs. Stebbings Graham, Woodlands, Todmorden. 


TORQUAY (1915). 

: ae €& Chairman.—Miss Tweedy, M. B.E., J.P., Moorcot, Wellswood, 
orquay. 

4 Treasurer.—Miss Mallock, 3, Kent’s Road, Torquay. 

: Secretary.—Mrs. Walton, Trees, Bronshill Road, Torquay. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (1895). 
President &§ Chairman.—Alderman Miss R. M. Baker, 25, Ferndale, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
Treasurer.—Miss Bretherton, M.A., 15, Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Secretary.—Miss D. F. Huxtable, 2, Somerville Gardens, Boyne Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


UXBRIDGE (1939). 
President & Chairman.—Mrs. John Miles, The Glebe House, Royal Lane, 
Hillingdon. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. A. Robinson, 75, Park Road, Uxbridge. 
Secretary.—Mrs. R. J. Hughes, 36, Cowley Road, Uxbridge. 


WATFORD AND DISTRICT F hans 
President.—The Countess of Clarendon, 19, Hyde Park Gardens, W.2. 
Chairman.—Mrs. Davidson, 3, Mildred Avenue. Watford. 
Treasurer.—Miss Dodwell, The Spinney, Church Road, Watford. 
Secretary.—Mrs. F. J. Massey, 99, Cassiobury Park Avenue, Watford. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND DISTRICT (1918). 
Chairman.—Mrs. Dyke, The Limes, Tettenhall, Staffs. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Morrell, Tor Lodge, Compton, nr. Wolverhampton. + 
General Secretary.—Mrs. Byford- Jones, 18, Parkdale, Wolverhampton. | 
Local Secretary.—Miss Dixon, Borrowdale, Compton Road, Wolverhampton. 


WORTHING (1914). 
eee &§ Chairman.— 


reasurer.— 
Secretary.—Miss Rowland, 77, Balcombe Avenue, Worthing. 


YORK (1900). 
President.—Mrs. Riley, J.P., Highfield, Copmanthorpe, York. 

) Chairman.—Mrs. W. Shaw, ‘24, Lilac Avenue, York. 

q Treasurer.—Mrs. Cadell, Tranent, Heworth, York. 

4 a Secretary.—Mrs. W. H. Orchard, 2, Druffield Terrace, York. 


\ SCOTLAND. 
3 ABERDEEN (1883). 
Chairman.—Lady Alexander, M.A. (Cantab.), J.P., 31, Queens Road, 


Treasurer.—Miss Trail, 81, High Street, Old Aberdeen. 
Secretary.—Miss Mabel W. Johnston, 


DUNDEE (1904). 
President—-Miss Kynoch, Perth Road, Dundee. 
Chairman.-—Miss MacConnochie, 8, Martin Street, Dundee. 
Treasurer & Secretary.—Miss Duncan, 2, Beechwood Terrace, Dundee. 
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EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT (1896 a 
Hon. we .—The Lady Ruth Balfour, M.B., B.S., Balbirnie, Markinch, 
ife. 


Chairman.—Mrs. J. T. S. Watson, M.A., 43, Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh, 9. 
Treasurer.—Miss Jean Cadigan, B.Com., C. A. 


Secretary. “Mages A. K. George, N.GW. Office, 22, Stafford Street, Edin- 


GLASGOW (1884). 
President.—Mrs. Shaw Dunn, M.D., D.Sc.,; 25, Bute Gardens, Glasgow, W.2. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. McCallum, Inveroran, Bearsden, By ig Wee ne 
Secretary.—Miss Lilias S. Macartney, N.C.W ce, 114 est Camp 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


GREENOCK (1904). 
President © Chairman.—Ex-Bailie Isabelle Kerr, J.P., Heywood, Greenock. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Alexander, Garrachrhune, Kilmun, “Argyllshire. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Williamson, Carlogie, Greenock. 


NORTH AYRSHIRE (1928). 
President.—Mrs. Forest, 50, Christie Gardens, Saltcoats. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. ie, 36, Christie Gardens, Saltcoats. 
Secretary.—Mrs. A. Reid, Greville, Saltcoats. 


PERTH (1917). 
Pr t & Chairman.—Miss Margaret Martin, J.P., Rosemount Place, Perth. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Cyril Walmesley, 4, Albert Place, Perth. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Theodore Overy, Muirhall Bank, Perth. 


STIRLING AND DISTRICT (1918). 
President &§ Chairman.—Lady Kay Muir, Blair Drummond by Stirling, 
Perthshire. 
sf Treasurer.—Mrs. Duff, 8, Pitt Terrace, Stirling. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Kerr, 19, Clarendon Place, Stirling. 


WALES. 
BANGOR (1918). 
President and Chairman.—Miss Anna Rowlands, B.A., Tawelan, Menai Road, 
Bangor. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Mainstone, Pengarth, Ffriddoedd Road, Bangor. 
Secretary.—Mrs. T. J. Wallace, Astoria, West End, Bangor. 
1934). 


COLWYN BAY 
President.— Artemus-Jones, J.P., Gorffwysfa, Llanrwst. - 
Chairman.—Miss Richmond, Mentone, Conway Road, Colwyn Bay. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. John Jones, Rhianva, Fron Road, Colwyn Bay. . 
Secreatary.—Miss B. E. Hildred, Gorsehill, Upper Colwyn Bay. 


LLANGOLLEN & DISTRICT (1918). 
President.—Miss Lloyd Jones, Glanafon. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Sidney C. Richards, Glascoed, Llangollen. 

Secretary.—Miss Pugh Jones, Bryndedwydd, Llangollen. 


WREXHAM AND DISTRICT (1938). 
Chairman.—Miss Allington-Hughes, J.P., Bryn-y-groes, Gresford. 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Artro Owen, 4, Belmont Road, Wrexham. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Erie Evans, Plas-y-Bryn, Wrexham. 
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REGIONAL COMMITTEES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. . sd 
Comprising Cambridge, King’s ynn, Norwich, eterborough Branches. 
Chairman. tena yum ape + gy 435, Unthank Road, Norwich. 

Treasurer and Secretary.—Mrs. Hartree, 21, Bentley Road, Cambridge. 


ve een Onan Bedford, Berkhamsted, Chor Wood, Ealin 

g, 

Gerrard's Cross, Hampstead, Harpenden, Harrow Bh srg Hic London 
Richmond, Ruislip, St. Albans, Uxbridge and Watford Branches. 

Chairman.— Miss Cécile Matheson, 1 19, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. , 

Tome aie } Joan 21, Briar Lane, Carshalton, Surrey. 

Secretary.—Miss Ines B Uplands, Swakeleys Road, Ickenham, 


Burton-on-Trent, Chesterfield, Derby, Lincoln, Mansfield, 
4 and Southwell, and N: Branches. 

Chairman.—Mrs. R. F. Percy, Kynance, Private Road, Sherwood, Notting- 

i and Secretary.—Mrs. W. S. Rothera, 25, Magdala Road, Notting- 


OO tai: Coin, ini: Mien oe 
ventry, icester, rn, ort 
Staffordshire, and Wol Branches. 
. Chairman.—Mrs. Emanuel, 10, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Treasurer and Secretary.—Mrs. W. E. Hicks, Paget House, Old Fallings 
_ Lane, Wolverhampton. 


Treasurer & Secretary. —Mrs. Harrison, eee Cumberland. 


viey lo Bradford, Bridlington, Halifax, Harrogate, Huddersfield, Hull 
Leeds, Sheffield Sheffield, Spenborough, Todmorden and York Branches. 
Chairman.—Lady Lawson-Tancred, J. P., Aldborough Manor, Boroughbridge, 


Vice Chairman.—Miss Frances Dale, 13, Apsley Crescent, Bradford. 
Treasurer and Secretary.—Mrs . Angelo Raine, 129, The Mount, York. 


NORTH WESTERN. os . 
Colwyn Bay, verpool and Birkenhead, Llangollen, Man- 
chester, Oldham, Southport and Birkdaleand Wrexham Branches. 
re .—Miss Allington-Hughes, J.P., Bryn-y-Groes, Gresford, N. 
es. 
Treasurer.—Miss Lloyd Jones, Glanafon, Llangollen. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Claydon, 51, Frederick Street, Oldham. 


SOUTH EASTERN. 


Bite things and Hove, Bromley, Croydon, Eastbourne, Farnham, 
ee 5 and St. Leonards, Maidstone, Portsmouth, Tunbridge Wells 


Branches. 
Chairman.—Miss Milman, Roseland, Hampden Park, Eastbourne 


Yousunn @ Gacmaaty-b ice tees Ganek, The Pass: Pemetinnen, Genes. 
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Chairman.—Mrs. Lovibond, J.P., Windover House, St. Ann Street, 
Treasurer and Secretary.—Mrs. Meech, Wabey House, Upwey, W 


WESTERN. 
Comprising Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Gloucester and T Branches. 
Chairman.—Miss E. H. Smith, J.P., Richmond House, Clifton , Bristol, 8. 


Treasurer.—Miss I. . 3, The , Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
Secretary.—Miss C. L. orant, 16, Y Gardens, Clifton, Bristol. 
SCOTTISH 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Comprising Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and District, Glasgow, Greenock, 
N Ayrshire, Perth, and Stirling and District Branches. 
Chairman.—Miss H. M. Blair, 46, Ormidale Terrace, 


Treasurer.—Miss heros Commercial Laboratory, Hi School Yards, 
Infirmary Street, Edi * F 
Secretary.—Mrs. J]. Martin 22, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


Minute Secretary.— Miss L. 5. Macartney, N.C.W. Office, 114, West Campbell 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


BRANCH MEMBERS AND AFFILIATED SOCIETEES. 


England, Scotland, and Wales. 


Andover 
Aylesbury 
Bath 
Bedford 4 
Berkhamsted 
Bilston 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth and East Dorset 
Bradford ; 
Bridlington . 
Brighton and Hove 
Bristol 
Bromley, Kent 
Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge 

Newmarket Sub- Branch 
Carlisle 
Cheltenham 
Chesterfield 
Chorley Wood 
Coventry 
Derbysh 

yshire 
Ealing 

Eastbourne 
Farnham 
Gerrard’s Cross 
Gloucester 
Halifax 
Hampstead 
Harpenden 
Harrogate 
Harrow 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Hornsey and District 
Huddersfield 
en. 
“pe hy Lynn 
Leicester 
Lincoln : 
Liverpool and Birkenhead 
London 
Maidstone 
Malvern 
Manchester and Salford 
Mansfield 
Middlesbrough and Cleveland 
Mortlake with East Sheen ; 
Newark, Southwell and District 
Norfolk and Norwich ; 
North Staffordshire 


Carried forward 


56 


423 
118 


8,623 


Member- Local 


Brought forward 8,623 565 
Northumberland, Newcastle, etc. . ‘ , ’ ; ‘ 213 32 


Nottingham and Notts. Be gi ag Rs ih gS Rg i 28 
EN RARE Gee Ca ey i ee ake we ee 3 
Peterborough Br tate Beg ama he poke Cen Spa ee 20 
Portsmouth . PSION Oy TONE clean a a gr Vea ase eee eg ee RE 45 
gs ae gc gyre 66 Bt oe ee ee 


77 
ER de yn pie at POs ney Cee fie 3 
Dee we eee piers erat ae ati gM Cg i foe anne 19 
Salisbu eee ah tee Pee kek Ga ae ee Oe . ae = 
Sheffiel Gays teehee oa ee wee gh ck ae a ee 33 
South Dorset Bee tg NB ag l 
Southport and Mi eS, oe TALS Vere ieee ae 21 
Spenborough Ae MES So ae eae Ges Pace ete me: 14 
Stockton and Thornaby RES ge Se SS OE as eg ge 2 
Todmorden . , ; 40 —— 
Torquay PE BUA ie 2 Ee Rn OE ee RA CRN -— 
Tunbridge Wells . fear e ee grt se gf 2 =e Seg 7 
Uxbridge 1h Ee fee Sep ae Te er aarti 40 - 
Watford Stn ne er whee Or at cd Ch oh ee ess ae hee “= 
Wolverhampton . eee ge eT gO Sek Ge ee 10 
Worthing ! ‘ ' pte Nr ee se ae 8 
York eee . Bee he a eg FS gre Sh oa 16 

Scotland. ° 
Aberdeen Reap tack wR eS ag ant ett ab head, Page eas Ra Cae et 26 
Dundee , : : a . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 100 10 
Edinburgh . ge artery Sate, eS a aes aere im Sd 55 
Glasgow EET ALOT SA.” Ee es Heme VE ea Ne Pe ee See? 58 
Greenock See ee ae es ee Sp a a ae ee 26 
a ee gta kg ee 42 1 
Perth. ee as gr rg Gee gr ee 14 
Stirling and District ‘Gena | : Welk: 8 
Wales. . 

vate he ke md iy eg ga a ee be Le 2 
ON a ee ee Pte sch Ss Oo ete Cees) ge en 2 
SRS REE Ce UNS ON NT eas, Rk ene URES RES 5 
I rst cae dr Nae Peo IR Re cg ae” a 15 


83 Branches having total membership of . . . . *13,101 1,054 


*The above figures cannot be taken as final as certain branch 


returns were incomplete. 


LIST OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Abortion Law Reform cr gsc 3rd — 5, Victoria Street,S.W.1 . 

Alexandra College, Du 

Alexandra College Gelli 1 Dublin. 

Alliance of Honour, 112, ‘City Road, E.C.1. 

Anglican Group for the Ordination of Women to the Historic Ministry of the 
Church, 26, Greycoat Gardens, S.W.1. 

Animals’ Welfare, National Council for, 1, Featherstone Buildings, High 
Holborn, W. 35 tee 

Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association 
of, 29, Gordon ey eh Fee 

— = for Moral and Social Hygiene, Livingstone House, Broadway, 

1 

Beckenham Women Citizens’ Association, Homewood, Copse Avenue, 
West Wickham, Kent . ; 

Bedford Col for Women, R. t's Park, N.W.1 

British Camp Fire Girls, 50, Pall »S.W.1. 

British College of Nurses, 39, Portland Place, W.1. 

British Dental Association, 13, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, a 

British Social Hygiene Council, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

British Women’s Hospitality Committee, 3, Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1 

a Movement Inc., (Sisterhood Section), 37, Norfolk Street, 

aa 

Canning Town Women’s Settlement, Settlement House, Cumberland Road, 
Plaistow, E.13 ; 
pee acaeereea Society, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 


Child Guidance Council, ‘Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. 

Child logy, Institute of, The Children’s Centre, Institute of Child 

oy , 6, Pembridge Bboy “ oa 3 ee 
ropodists, Incorporated of, 21 ven uare, l : 

Church Army (Women’s Sonal Wark Dept.), 55, Bryanston Street, W.1 

‘Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 36, VictoriaSt.,S.W.1.. 

Church of song Temperance Society (Women’ s Union), 40, Marsham 
Street, 1 ; 

Church of Scotland Women’s Guild, 121, George Street, Edinburgh 

College Hall (University of London), Malet Street, W.C1 . 

Colonial and Continental Church Society (Ladies’ Association), 9, Sargeant’s S 
Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4.  . 

Conservative and Unionist Associations, National Union of, Central Women’s 
Advisory Committee, Palace Chambers, S.W.1 

ae steacel s Reform Association, 10, Crooked Usage, Finchley, 


County snd Count rough b Hospital Matrons’ Association, St. Andrew’ s 
ital, Devons Rool Bow 


Day Nurseries, National Society of, 117, Piccadilly, W.1 
Deo goer Women, Felixwel, , Fe Thomas. E eter ick Noe 
vine on, er of, es House, r errace,. 
Hampstead 


Electrical Aimhtiaticn fi inienti: 20, Lowe: Resent Street, W. 1 
of Women, Central Bureau for the, 54, Russell Square, W.C.1 
Epi “ "National Society for, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
% | 
Equal Citizenship, National Council for, Flat 5, 72, Horseferry Road, $.W11. 
Eugenics Society, 69, Eccleston Square, S.W.1 . ‘ 


Exeter Diocesan Deaconess Institution, The Chantry, Exeter 
Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund; 75, Lambs Conduit Street, W. ex. 
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ae Education me gg Vecinae (Fm Bie 29, ope W.C.1 
ilton House, Bidborough Street, 


Girls’ Fa 5 Feiendly Society (Central Council) Townsend House, Grey Coat Place, 


Girls’ Fri 19, Rutland Square, Edinburg h 

Girl Guides ETE “io bectnghan Pale —— S. ws | 

Girls’ Guildry, 4, ston Terrace, N. ‘ 

Girls’ Life Bri , Inc., 56, Old B. C4 ; 

Greyladies’ for Women Chur ‘Workers, Dartmouth Road, Green- 
wich, S.E.10 . . 

Head Mistresses, Association of, 29, Gordon uare, W. C1. 

Home and School Council of Great Britain, 15, igh Street, W.C.1. 


House theo Pe We Teachers’ and Old Students’ Association, 42, St. Peters- 

case League for Penal Reform, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Bian’ 

Indepe t Schools Association, ‘Incorporated, St. Hilda’s School, Moseley, 


ral Christian’ 

Industrial Fellowship, 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, ee 
ee eee National Institute of, (Women’s Committee) Aldwych 
International League for the Protection of Horses, 4 Bloomsbury Sq., W.C.1 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 117, 5 mgs Pra 

Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls, Women and Children, 45, 

Great Prescott Street, Aldgate, E.1_ . 

an ee Union of, Woburn ees 4th Floor, Upper Woburn Place, 
Liberal National Council (Women’ s Division), 5. Central Buildings, S.W. 1 
Ling oy ag Education Association, Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, 


Association for the Care of Young ¢ Girls, Denison House, 2 296, Vaux- 
Bridge Road, S.W.1 
and Medical 


(North), Tavistock Square, Wl 
Maternity and Child W , National Council for, Carnegie House, 117, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and Ireland, Beechey Cottage, Vale of 
Health, N.W.3. ; 


Mayfair Union, 164, Ashley Gardens, $.W.1 . 

Mental After- — Assocation of ithe | Recovered Insane, Room 354, Grand 
Buildings, rafalgar Square, at Bg 

Mental National Council for, 76- 71, Chandos House, Palmer 


Wil . ees 
Mental Welfare, Central Association for, 24, Palace Road, S.W.1 


Midwives" Institute and ‘Trained Nurees Clb, 3 57, Lower Belgrave Street, 

1 , 

Ministry of Women, Society for the, Floor 5, 103, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Mothercraft Training Society, Cromwe ll House, Highgate, oe » 

eS aac School Union, (Women’s Dept.), 30, Bloomsbury Street, 
1 : 

National British Women's : Total Abstinence Union, Rosalind Carlisle House, 


ion Association, 71, Knightsbridge,S.W.1. 

| il, 27, Tavistock Square, W.C.1 
House, 64, i Gate, 
<a Pee ee aes eat i 
Westminster,S.W.1 . 
emoor Lane, Lidget 


bed 


Ro N 


National Women Citizens’ Associations, 155, Denmark Hill, $.E.5 ; 
Bue > Women Citizens’ Association, 39, Westgate Chambers, Newport, 
on. ‘ 
Nursery School ‘Association of Great Britain, 8, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 
Nurses, National Council of, 19, Queen’s Gate, | & See 
ey College of, Inc., Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
cil, 97c, Church Street, Kensington, Wwe. 
Oot Dumb Friends’ League, Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, S. W.1. 
Over Thirty Association, 224a, Sha Avenue, W.C.2. .. 
Oxford Diocesan Council for Moral Welfare, c/o Diocesan Church House, 
88, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. ; Rory Ne 
Parents’ National Educational Union, 26, Victoria Street, S$.W.1 " 
hay: oy 94 Association, Graham House, 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4 . 
le’s League of Health, 12, Stratford Place, W.1. 
Petewaien and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 17, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2__. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Royal Society for, 105, Jermyn Street, S.W.1 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the, bing aad House, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Public Morality Council, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Ranyard Mission, Ranyard House, 25, Russell Square, W.C.1 
Reigate and Redhill Women Citizens’ Association, Green Loaning, The 
Chase, Reigate, Surrey . 
e Managers of London Elementary Schools, 19, Onslow 
Gardens, N.10 
mae Diocesan Association for Moral and Spiritual Welfare, Bishopstone 
ectory, 
Salvation Army, (Women’s International Department) International Head- 
quarters, 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
Save the Children F und, 40, Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C1 . 
Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ Associations, Bothgowan, Falkirk. 
Scottish Matrons’ Association, City Hospital, Comiston Road, Edinburgh 
Social Guild (Nottingham) 7, Castle Street, Nottingham . 
Southwark Diocesan Association for Moral Welfare, 1 25, Kennington 
ee nee ee eG 
Streatham Women’s Local Government and CStizens’ Association, 20, 
Christchurch Road, $.W.2 . 
eae ey Christian Movement, Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
11 


Sutton Coldfield Women Citizens’ Association, Coppice End, Chester Road 
Sutton Coldfield : 


Teachers, National Union of, Heciiien ae Mabledon isa: W. C. 1 


Teachers of Domestic Subjects, Association of, 29-30, Gordon Square, W.C. - 


reed, Teddi the aan aaa Women Citizens’ Association, 40, Gloucester 

Temperance tion League (Women’ “ Section), Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria ees : 

Training of Women, oboe for Winco shea: 251, yp Sone Road, S, W. 3 

University. Women, British Federation of, Crosby Hall, Ch e Walk, S.W.3 

University Women’s Camps for School Girls, oh of, 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. . 

University of London Animal Welfare Society, 29, Gordon loin: W.C1.. 

Unmarried Mother and Her Child, National Council for the, Carnegie 
House, 117, Piccadilly, W.1. - 

Wage Earnin Children, Committee on, 112, Old Brompton Road, S.W.7 

Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.W.3 , 

West London Mission, Kingsway Hall, OSS a Be 

Winchester Women Citizens’ Association, 15, . ark Road, Winchester 

Wives’ Fellowship, enn tote College, Hassocks, Sussex 

Women Housing Managers, iety of, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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Women eet - cists, National Association of, Dispensary, Lewisham maass 
pital, $. Se 

Women Public Health Officers’ Association, z: Victoria Street, S. W. .-; 

Women’s Employment Federation, 31, Marsham Street, S.W.1 


wa s Engineering Society, 20, Lower Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
1. 


ae i Farm and Garden Association, Byng Place, Torrington Square, 
 # 

Women’s Freedom League. 144, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Women’s Gas Council, 1 , Grosvenor Place, S. W.1 


Women’s League of feaith and Beauty, The Mortimer Halls, 43, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. , 


Women’s Liberal Federation, 42, Parliament Street, S. W. 1 
were s Service, London and National Society for, 29, Marsham Street, 
1 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, 18, Blenheim Terrace, Woodhouse 
Lane, 

Young Women’s Christian Association (British National Council), Y.W.C.A. 
Central Building, 4th Floor, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 

Young Women’s Christian Association of Scotland, 14, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh iio ee as 


Total : 137 Affiliated Sedat 


Sl 


AMENDED CONSTITUTION. 


(Octoser, 1937.) 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND PREAMBLE, 
This Council shall be called ““THe Nationat Councit or WomeEN oF 


Gneat Barras.” 
This Council is established in the interests of no one particular social, 


political or saligioub exgheleetitn. ee a which 
enter into affiliation with it. | 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECTS. 
1. To promote sympathy of thought and purpose among the women of 


Great Britain. 
2. To promote the social, civil, moral and religious welfare of the 


community. 
3. To co-ordinate, both nationally and locally, organisations in harmony 


with these’ purposes. 
4. To promote such conditions of life os will assure to every child an oppor- 


tunity for full and free development. 
5. To work for the removal of all disabilities of women, whether legal, 


economic or 
6. To collect and re-distribute information of service to the community. 


7. To form a link with the National Councils of Women in other countries 
through the International Council of Women. 


ARTICLE Ill. 
METHODS OF WORK. 


The methods of work shall include : 
1. Forming of Branches. (cf. Article IV, 1.) 


2. decency 5 unt pyar or ay eH whose work is in harmony with the objects 
one ar (cf. Article IV, 3.) 
standing Sectional Committees and Special Committees as may 
be rere. (ek 


Articles IX, X, and XVID). 
Convening conferences and m s and conducting enquiries. 
5. Submi to the Government ger 
the amendment of the law and its administration. 
6. Representing the need for national and local reforms to the proper 


uthorities. 
ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
The members shall be women who are : 
1. Members of the Branches who shall be deemed Subscribing 


2 nex va Subscriber ho shall be deemed Subscribi 
rs Subscribers w eem ubscribing 
Members. 


3. Members of the Affiliated Societies. 


All members are eligible to hold office as Honorary Officers of the Council, 
and as members of the Executive Committee, pc tboers that they shall have 
subscribed to the funds of the National Council of Women for at least one year. 


Bi teerbers ave. clini. to hid cies a8 Liontenry esas of Sections! 


Committees and as representatives of those Committees to the 
Council meeting, provided that they are subscribers to the funds of + Conaneil. 


or will become soon their appointment. 
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(1) BRANCHES. 


_(a) The Branches consist of affiliated local societies and organisations and 
of individual members. They promote the work and objects of the National 
Council as local circumstances enable them to do. 


(b) Branches shall pay an annual subscription to ig ye of £5, and 
25 pe: cent. of their or ip subscriptions. £5 shall not be 
compulsory until the third year after the formation of the Branch and the Central 
Executive Committee shall have power to remit the payment of £5 should the 
circumstances of a Branch require special consideration at any time. 

Those Branches of the National Council of Women which have not paid 
their annual fee of £5 for two years shal] have their representation on the 


Representative Council reduced, and notice of this shall be given at the close 
of the first year. 


(2) HEADQUARTERS SUBSCRIBERS. 


(i) The Headquarters subscribers of the National Council of Women are 
women who subscribe not less than 5/- annually to the Central Funds. 


(ii) Subscribers of one guinea or more shall receive the official magazine free. 
(iii) A copy of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet shall be. sent to all 


(iv) Headquarters subscribers residing outside the area covered by ordinary 
gr OF be a Branch shall have the right to Honorary membership of their 


(3) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


(a) Affiliated Societies shall be such as are nationally organised and are 
accepted by the Executive Committee of the Council by a two-thirds majority of 
those preserit and voting at the meeting at which the application is considered, the 
0 Yo of such societies to be in conformity with that of the National Council 
of Women. 


(d) Affiliated Societies shall each receive through their secretaries notice of 
all meetings of the Representative Council, a free copy of the Hanpsook and of 
WOMEN In CouNcIL, 


ARTICLE V. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. 


1. The Governing Body of the National Council of Women shall be called 
the Representative Council. 


2. The Representative Council shall consist of : 
(¢ The Executive Committee. (Article XIII, 3). 
The Honorary Vice-Presidents., 
i} Representatives of the Branches. (Article XIII, 1). 
(d) Representatives of the Affiliated Societies. (Article XIII, 4) 
(e) Representatives. of the Sectional Committees. (Article XII, 4.) 
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ARTICLE VI. 
HONORARY OFFICERS. 


1. The Officers of the National Council shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Parliamentary Secretary ; they shall be elected by 
postal ballot by the Representative Council, and shall retire annually but be 
eligible for re-election. 


The term of office of President or Vice-President shall not in any case exceed 
three years without an interval of one or more years. 


2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and Parliamentary Secretary 
shall be ex-officio members of all Sectional and other Committees. 


3. The President shall preside over the meetings of the Representative 
Council and the Executive Committee. Should she be unable to attend, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall take her place, and act on behalf of the President whenever 
necessary. 

4. The Treasurer shall preside over the meetings of the Finance Committee 


and in co-operation with it shall organise the collection and supervise the ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Council. 


5. The Parliamentary Secretary, in co-operation with the Parliamentary and 
Legislation Committee, shall conduct the parliamentary business. She shall not 
act in a similar capacity for any other organisation. 


6. The Advisory Committee shall consist of the Officers of the Council and 
— of Sectional Committees and the Convener of the Scottish Standing 
mmiuttee. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Past Presidents shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents, and shall serve as ex- 
officio Members of the Executive Committee provided they attend at least two 
meetings during the Council’s year. , 

The founders of the National Union of Women Workers, the President and 
ex-Presidents of the International Council of Women, and any other women 
elected by the Representative Council shall be also honorary Vice-Presidents. 
These Vice-Presidents must be m embers of the National Council of Women at 
the time of their appointment. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
EXECUT (VE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Executive Commitee shall carry out the policy and transact the 
business of the Council. 


2. The Executive Committee shall consist of : 


(a) The President, Honorary Vice-Presidents (cf. Article VII), and the 
cers. 


(b) Twenty-four members nominated by Branches of the Council and 
Members of the Executive Committee, and elected by them by a Poa ballot the 
result to be announced at the annual meeting; of these twenty-four at least four 
shall be resident in Scotland and one in Wales. Members shall remain in office 
for two years: twelve shall retire annually but be eligible for re-election provided 
that they shall have attended at least four meetings in each year. The required 
number of attendances to be registered at the September meeting. 


The Executive Committee may at its discretion grant special leave of absence 
this, if necessary, being granted at the September meeting. 
(c) (i) There shall be in operation a pool for travelling fares to facilitate the 
attendance 


of one delegate each branch so entitled at one 
meeting of the Executive in each council year. 
(ii) Such branches as are not yet entitled to appoint a representative on 
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the Executive shall be invited by the President to send a visitor, and 
their fare shall be paid out of the Travelling Pool. 
(iii) Each branch shall pay into the Pool for one representative— 30s. 

(d) One member elected by each Branch having a direct membership of 100 

over. 

(e) One member elected by each Regional Committee of the Branches. 

( f ) One member elected by the Scottish Standing Committee. 

A proxy may be elected by any Branch, Regional Committee and the Scottish 
Standing Committee to hold office for the same period as the elected representative 
with power to attend and vote on receiving notification from the representative of 
her unavoidable absence. 

(g) Sixteen members nominated by the Affiliated Societies, and elected by 
a postal ballot by the Affiliated-Societies, the result to be announced at the Annual 
Meeting. M remain in office for one year and are eligible for re-election, 
provided they have attended at least four meetings in the year. The required 
number of attendances to be registered at the September meeting. 

The Executive may, at its discretion, grant special leave of absence; this, if 
necessary, being granted at the September meeting. 

(h) The Chairmen, and the Honorary Secretaries of the Sectional and 
Special Committees ex-officio provided that they have held office for not less than 
one year. 

Ex-officio members shall not stand for election to the Executive Committee. 

(i) The Honorary Secretary for Regional Committees. 

(j) Two members co-opted to represent the local Committee of the place 
where the Annual Representative Council Meeting is to be held. 

(k) Women Members of Parliament who, during their tenure of office, may 
be elected as Honorary Members of Executive. 7 


3. The newly-elected Executive Committee shall hold office for one year 
from the October following its election. 


ARTICLE IX. 
FINANCE. 
1. The Honorary Treasurer in co-operation with the Finance Committee 


shall transact the financial business and administer the finances of the Council, 
subject to the approval of the Executive. : 


2. The Finance Committee shall consist of : 


(a) The Officers. 
(b) Six representatives elected by the Executive. 


(c) Four representatives elected by the Regional and Branch Representa- 
tives Sectional Committee. 


(d) One representative of the Scottish Standing Committee. 
3. The Committee shall have power to co-opt not more than two members. 


4. Cheques shall be signed by the Treasurer, or in her absence by the 
President. 


5. Members of the Finance Committee shall hold office for one year from 
the date of their election, which shall take place in the following manner :— 


(a) The six representatives of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
at the September meeting of the Executive Committee. 
(b) The four members elected by the Regional and Branch Represent- 
atives Sectional Committee and the representative of the Scottish 
Standing Committee shall have their election confirmed at the 
September meeting of the Executive Committee? 
6. The financia! year of the National Council of Women shall date from 
August Ist to July 31st. 
7. The Finance Committee shall have power to appoint an Honorary 
Financial Adviser subject to the approval of the Executive. | 
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ARTICLE X. 
CONSTITUTION OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES 
Sectional Committees to further special branches of work, shall be set up 


either at the decision of the Executive Committee or when by six 

Affiliated Societies and by the Executive Committee. shall hold 

office for one year until by the new Executive Committee. 
In the formation of a new onal Committee the Executive Committee 


PE sec ny pammccteat yo ang 
1. Constitution. Each Sectional Committee shall consist of : 


(a) One representative from each nationally organised Society affiliated to 
the N.C.W. which by reason of its objects is con with the subject with which 
the Sectional Committee deals. 


(b) One representative from each Branch and Regional Committee of the 
National Council of Women. 


(c) One representative from each of such Sectional Committees as desire 
representation. 


(d) The honorary officers of the National Council of Women. 


(e) Not more than eight members co-opted by the Committee, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee. 


(f{) Each Sectional Committee shall elect yearly from among its own members 


a Chairman and an Honorary Secretary who shall hold office for one year from the 
October following their election. 


(g) The elected members of the Executive Committee and the chairmen and 
honorary secretaries of Sectional Committees who are members of the Executive 
shall have the right to attend meetings of Sectional Committees without power to 
vote. 


(h) The International Council of Women Sectional Committee shall have all 
™ ~ sender Chairman the President for the time being of the National Council 
omen 


The International Council of Women Sectional Committee shall have as 
ex-officio members the representatives of the National Council of Women of 
Great Britain upon the Standing Committees of the International Council of 
Women and any officer of the International Council of Women resident in Great 
Britain and the delegates and proxies elected to the International Council of 
Women Triennial Meeting. 


(i) The Public Service Committee shall in addition to its i eidiaaad members 
consist of women engaged in public work. The Education and Housing Sectional 
Committees shall, in addition to the appointed members, consist of women 
members of Education and Housing Committees of Local Authorities. 


2. Public Action. A Sectional Committee may take public action in. its 
own name if it has obtained the consent of the Executive Committee. In cases 
of urgency, where the Sectional Committee has the support of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting upon a motion of which notice has been given, it 
may take public action if it has obtained the consent of the President. 


- ARTICLE XI. 
REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


1. Regional Committees shall exist to promote solidarity by keeping Branches 
within a prescribed area in close touch with each other and with the work at 
Headquarters. 


To survey aréas, and endeavour to form and strengthen the Branches, and 
thus to further the work of the National Council of Women. 


2, Each Regional Committee shall have the right to elect a member to serve 
on the Executive Committee. Such representative shall hold office for one year 
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3. Aas Ctiaitin eek aces Saceeteiy of acts Raninatl Cominithes, wad 
their duly appointed proxies, shall serve on the Regional and Branch Represent- 
atives Sectional Committee. 7 en ay 

4. The Honorary Secretary for Regional Committees shall be ex-officio a 
member of the Executive, the Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional and 
the Regional Committees with power to vote. 

5. The Hon. for Regional Committees shall be nominated and 
elected by members of the Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional 
Committee. 


ARTICLE XII. 
SCOTTISH SFANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Scottish Standing Committee exists 

to co-ordinate the work of the Scottish Branches, and of the Scottish nationally 
organised Associated Societies ; 

to bring to the notice of the National Council matters which affect Scotland. 

to make representation on matters of Scottish import to the Government 
offices and other national bodies in Scotland. 

to consider how business originated in the National Council meets Scottish 
needs, and how it can be applied to Scottish conditions and Scots Law, and 

to transact all business appertaining to a Regional Committee (cf. Article XI). 


ARTICLE XIII. 


BASIS OF REPRESENTATION UPON THE REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNCIL. 


1. Branches shall be represented in the proportion of one representative for 
every five of their local affiliated Societies, and of one representative for the first 
twenty-five and one representative for every succeeding fifty of their subscribing 
members. 


2. Affiliated Societies shall be represented in proportion to their national 
importance and membership. Each iated Society is entitled to one represent- 
ative on the Representative Council, but this number may be increased upon 
application at the discretion of the Executive Committee, which shall revise the 
list annually. No Society shall have more than six representatives. 


3. The members of the Executive Committee shall be ex-officio members of 
the Representative Council. 


4. Sectional and Special Committees shall each be represented by two of 
their members, who shall be subscribing members of the National Council. 


The period for which representatives are appointed shall be from one Annual 
Council Meeting to the next. In the event of any of the eee resigning 
during the , the societies may appoint others in their , but no represent- 
atives can hos eicteeed unless their intment is noti to the Secretary of 
the Council not less than a fortnight Eckes the meeting of the Representative 
Council. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
NOMINATIONS. 


1. Branches of the Council and members of the Executive Committee have 
the right to nominate candidates for election as Officers and/or as members of the 
Executive Committee (24 seats). No nationally elected member shall serve on 
the Executive Committee in more than one capacity. Upon any elected member 
of the Executive becoming an Honorary Officer or otherwise an ex-officio member 
of the Committee the next candidate in order of ballot shall be declared elected. 
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No-one shall be eligible for election who has not been a Subscribing Member 
of the National Council for at least one year. In the case of officers, of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee who are due to retire under Article VIII.2 (b) 
and (g) the General Secr shall ascertain whether or not they are willing to 
serve for a further period shall circulate the information with the nomination 
papers. | 

In the case of new nominees, written consent of the nominee shall be ob- 
tained by the nominators and supplied to the General Secretary. New nominees 
must have the support of three nominators. 


Nomination papers giving the attendance of Executive Committee members 
during their two years of office shall be sent to the Secretaries of Branches, and 
to members of the Executive at least two months before the Annual Representative 
Council Meeting, and shall be returned within five weeks of their receipt to the 
General Secretary. 

2. The election of officers shall be by a postal ballot among the Branches of the 
Council, the Affiliated Societies and the members of the Executive Committee. 

The election of the 24 members of the Executive Committee shall be by a 
postal ballot among the Branches of the Council and the members of the Executive 
Committee, the Branches in each respect to have such number of votes as the number 
of members of the Representative Council to which they are entitled. 

3. The Affiliated Societies have the right to nominate candidates for election 
as Honorary Officers of the Council and also candidates for election to the 16 
seats on the Executive Committee allocated to representatives of Affiliated 
Societies. 

4. The election of the 16 representatives of the Affiliated Societies shall be 
by a postal ballot among the Affiliated Societies, the result to be announced at 
the Annual Meeting. Each Affiliated Society shall have the right to the number 
of votes to correspond with the number of members of the Representative Council 
to which it is entitled. | 

5. The General Secretary shall forward to each Secretary of a Branch and 
to each member of the Executive Committee with the ballot paper one month 
prior to the Annual Meeting a complete list of the names and addresses of all 
nominees for election to the Executive Committee with the names of three nom- 
inators in the case of new nominees. This list shall also be sent for information 
only to each Secretary of an Affiliated Society. 

6. The Branch shall exercise its right to nominate-and ballot either through 
its Executive or through a General Meeting. 

In the case of the ballot each Branch shall have such number of votes as the 
number of members of the Representative Council to which it is entitled. 


ARTICLE XV. 
MEETINGS 
(1) THe REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. 


(a) The Representative Council shall hold an Annual Meeting at a time and 
lace to be arranged by the Executive Committee to receive reports, transact 
siness and to receive the result of the postal ballot for the Executive Committee. 


(b) A Special Meeting of the Representative Council may be summoned by 
the Executive Committee, and shall be summoned by the President on the requisi- 
tion of eight Branches and eight Affiliated Societies. 


(c) One-third of the Registered Members of the Council shall form a quorum, 
such members are those whose names have been listed at a fixed date at the Head- 
quarters Office. 

(2) THe Executive ComMMITTEE. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall meet at least 10 (ten) times each year, 
not more than two months to elapse without a meeting. 


(b) Twenty-one shall form a quorum. 
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(c) No resolution from the Executive shall be forwarded to a Government 
a unless there are at least 40 (forty) members present when the vote is 
en. 


(3) Finance Committee, 


(a) The Finance Committee shall meet at least 10 (ten) times each year, not 
more than two months to elapse without a meeting. 


(b) Five members shall form a quorum. 


(4) Secrionat ComMITTEEs. 


(a) The Sectional Committees shall meet at least 3 (three) times a year, 
before the meetings of the Executive Committee. 


(b) Each Committee shall fix its own quorum, which shall not be less than 


seven. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolutions passed by the Representative Council shall decide the polic 
of the Council until reversed or modified at a further meeting of the Council. 
Any members of Council shall have the right to require that the voting strength 
for and against be appended to the resolutions for all purposes of publication 


and use, e.g., in the public press and in communications to public departments 
and authorities. 


2. Resolutions for the Representative Council shall be sent to the Secretary 
at a date to be fixed by the Executive Committee and circulated on the Prelim- 
inary List to each Branch, Affiliated Society, the Scottish Standing Committee 
and the Executive, which shall select from the list the ten resolutions they prefer. 
They shall notify the General Secretary of the N.C.W. of the ten resolutions thus 


The ten resolutions receiving the highest total number of votes from Branches, 
Societies, the Scottish Standing Committee and the Executive shall be printed 
on the Preliminary Agenda Paper. 


3. The. following shall have the power to forward resolutions for inclusion 
in the Preliminary List. 


iv) The Scottish Standing Committee. 
one resolution may be sent in by any one Branch, Society, or by the 
Scottish ing Committee. 
4. The Executive Committee shall have power to place resolutions upon the 
agenda in addition to the ten selected. 


_ 5, Each Member of the Representative Council, each Secretary of a Branch, 
Affiliated Society, the Scottish Standing Committee, and of each Sectional Committee, 
shall receive not less than five weeks before a meeting of the Representative Council, a 
copy of the Preliminary Agenda, provided that in the case of Special Meetings 
the Executive Committee, if there be urgency, may reduce the notice to not less 
than ten days. 


6. A Branch, Affiliated Society or the Scottish Standing Committee desiring 
to place in its name on the Council’s Final Agenda any amendment to the resolu- 
tions, shall send a copy of such amendment to the Secretary in time to be received by 
her not less than four weeks before the Council Meeting. All such amendments 
shall be placed on the Council’s Agenda. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to place amendments on the Final Agenda. 
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10. A resolution to be carried by the Representative Council, must be passed 
by two-thirds of the members present and voting. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Special Committees shall be set up by the Executive Committee as required. 


ARTICLE XVIII, 


The Executive Committee is empowered.to give indemnity to any member 
or members in of any act done or liabili ty assumed on behalf of the 
National Council of Women of Great Britain. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 7 


This constitution shall only be altered at the Annual Meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Council by an amendment to be carried by two-thirds of the members 
present and voting. Notice of any proposed alteration shall be sent in writing to 
the Executive Committee at such date previous to the Council Meeting as may 
be determined by the Executive Committee, and shall be printed and circulated 
to the members of the Representative Council. 
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STANDING ORDERS. 
(Taken from the Constitution). 
I. STANDING ORDERS FOR THE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. 


1. The Representative Council shall not transact business unless one-third 
of the Registered members of the Representative Council are present. . 

__ 2. Members of the Representative Council and Secretaries of Branches, 
Affiliated Societies and Sectional Committees shall receive notices, agenda and 
all papers relating to the business of the Representative Council. 

_ 3, Meetings of the Representative Council shall be open to the press unless 
the Council shall othérwise resolve, . 

4. Members desiring to speak shall send up their names, speak from the 


platform, and address the Chair. Short questions may be asked ¢ or points of order 
raised from the body of the meeting. 
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‘5. The ruling of the Chair, on a point- of order, on- the advisability of a 
personal explanation, or on the time limit, shall be final and shall not be open 
to discussion. 


6. Amendments to resolutions may be moved at the meeting, provided that 
they do not determine questions outside the subject matter of the resolutions and 
that they arise out of the discussions at the Council and could not therefore have 
been previously circulated to the Branches, as specified in Sections 4, 5, 6 and 
7 of Article XVI. 


7. An amendment may be moved: 
(1) To leave out words. 


(2) To leave out words and substitute or add others. 
(3) To insert or add words. 


8. Every amendment shall be in writing, signed by the mover, and handed 
to the Chair. 


9. No member shall, without permission from the Chair, address the Council 
more than once on any resolution or amendment ; the mover of an original motion 
may, however, reply, but she shall confine herself to answering the previous 
speakers and shall not introduce any new matter into the debate. After the reply, 
the question shall be put forthwith. The right of reply shall not extend to the 


mover of an amendment, which having been carried, has become the substantive 
resolution. 


10. Any member desiring that discussion of a subject shall cease shall move : 
“That the question be now put.’ This shall be seconded without discussion and 
put to the meeting by the Chairman. If carried, the resolution under discussion 
will then immediately be put to the meeting, the Chairman may ask leave of the 
Council for the mover to be allowed the right to reply. 


11. Any member of the Representative Council desiring that the discussion 
be adjourned shall have power to move that the Council proceed to the next 


business. This proposal to be effective must be carried by a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting. 


12. Any member, whether she has spoken on the matter or not, may rise to 
a point of order, to ask a question, or in explanation ; such explanation shall be 


confined to some material part of her former 1 which may have been mis- 
understood. A member so rising shall be entitled to be heard forthwith. 


13. Any member of the Representative Council shall have power to move 
at the Council Meeting that the order of the resolutions be altered. 


- 14. A resolution or amendment may be withdrawn by the mover with the 
consent of the seconder and of the meeting, which shall be signified without 
debate ; and it shall not be ent for any member to pte 3 upon it after 
the mover has asked permission for its withdrawal unless such permission shall 
have been refused. 


15. A member who has formally seconded an amendment can speak to it at 
a later stage. 


16. Whenever an amendment upon an original motion has been moved and 
seconded, no second or subsequent amendment shall be moved until the first 
amendment shall have been disposed of, but any speaker to the amendment may 
give notice of a further amendment which she will move when the other shall 
have been disposed of. If an amendment be carried, the motion as amended 
shall become the substantive resolution, upon which any further amendment shall 
be moved. 


17. A resolution to be carried by the Representative Council must be passed 
by two-thirds of the members present and voting. 


18. The vote shall in the first place be taken by a show of voting cards or by 
members standing. A minority may demand a count and tellers shal! be appomted 
at the meeting for the purpose. 
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Il. STANDING ORDERS FOR THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


‘ 1. The meetings of the Executive Committee shall open with the Lord’s 
rayer. 

2. The Chairman shall not vote as a member of the Executive Committee 
but shall have a casting vote. 


3. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting shall be taken by the 
Secretary. 


4. Members when speaking shall address the Chair. 


5. The ruling of the Chair on a point of order, or on the advisability of a 
personal explanation, shall be final. 


6. A resolution or amendment moved at the meeting shall be in writing 
signed by the mover, and handed to the Chair. 


7. A resolution or amendment may be withdrawn by the mover with the 
consent of the seconder and of the meeting, which shall be signi without 
debate ; and it shall not be competent for any member to upon it after 
the mover has asked permission for its withdrawal, unless such permission shall 
have been refused. 


8. Whenever an amendment upon an original motion has been moved and 
seconded, no second or subsequent amendment shall be moved until the first 
amendment shall have beer disposed of, but any speaker to the amendment may 
give notice of a further amendment which she will move when the other has 
been disposed of. If an amendment be carried, the motion as amended shall 
become the substantive resolution, upon which any further amendment shall be 


moved. 


9. A member wishing to have a subject placed upon the agenda must give 
at least 18 days’ notice to the ; 


10. The Executive Committee shall arrange for meetings of the Represen- 
tative Council. The Committee may arrange for submitting to*the Council any 
urgency business or resolution, provided that two-thirds of the members of the 
Executive Committee present and voting support the motion that such business 
or resolution is urgent. 


11. Notices of the meetings of the Executive Committee shall be forwarded 
to the Hon. Secretaries of the Sectional and other Committees. Those Hon. 
_ Secretaries who have held office for one year rank as full Members of Executive, 

while those who have held office for less than one year have the right to attend 
the meetings and to speak, but not to vote. 


12. A resolution agreed to by the Executive Committee shall not be rescinded 
or altered by them, unless some members of the Executive Committee shall have 
given notice to the Secretary 18 days before the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of a motion to rescind or alter such resolution, which notice shall be 
forthwith entered on the agenda by the Secretary. 


13. In taking public action with r to subjects upon which the Repre- 
sentative Council has not defined its policy and upon which opinion is strongly 
divided, the Executive Committee shall only take action if notice of the proposal 
has been placed upon the agenda, which shall be circulated a fortnight before the 
meeting, and if such action has been approved by two-thirds of the members 
present and voting. 


14. Copies in type of resolutions which Sectional Committees desire to bring 
before the Executive shall also be given to each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the meeting. 


15. A resolution for the suspension of the Standing Orders shall require a 
two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 
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16. These Standing Orders can only be amended by two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting at a meeting of the Executive Committee, if notice 
of such amendment has appeared on the circulated agenda. 


17. The Executive may make bye-laws for its own guidance. : 


Ill. STANDING ORDERS FOR SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. 


Rea ntment of Sectional Committees.—The members of each 
Sectional ittee shall be eligible for reappointment by the new Executive 
Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Committee shall forward to the Secretary of the 
N.C.W. a complete list of the names and addresses of the members standing for 
re-election and of the new nominees for submission to the new Executive Com- 


mittee at its first Meeting. 
Election of Officers.—Each Sectional Committee shall elect its Chairman 


from among its own members; she shall represent the Committee on the 
Executive. 


A Chairman who has not attended at least two meetings during the year shal! 
be disqualified for nomination for the ensuing year. 


Nominations for the Chairman, whose consent to stand must first have been 
obtained by the nominator, shall be sent to the Hon. Secretary of the Committee 
not less than fourteen days before the Meeting of the Committee which immedi- 
ately precedes the 21st May, or the posting of the nomination papers for the 
election of the Executive Committee. The Hon. Secretary shall place the names 
of the nominees upon the agenda paper, which shall be sent out to the members 
of the Committee. In the event of there being more than one nominee, the election 


shall be by ballot. 


Each Sectional Committee shall at the same meeting appoint its own Hon. 
Secretary and other officers, who shall be Subscribing Members of the N.C.W. 


The 40 elected members of the Executive shall have the right to attend 
meetings of the-Sectional Committees without power to vote. 


Each Sectional Committee may, at the discretion of the Chairman, invite the 
attendance of experts on any given subject, and of visitors. 


Meeting.—Each Sectional Committee shall meet at least three times a 
year. The Honorary Secretary shall give at least seven days’ notice of the Meetings, 
specifying the business to be transacted thereat. A copy of the Agenda to be sent 
to the Secretary of the N.C.W. 


The Chairman and Hon. Secretary of each Sectional Committee shal! have 
poet when necessary, to summon an Urgency Meeting. They shall state the 


for which such a meeting is called, and no other business shall be con- 
sidered at that meeting. 


Procedure.—Each Sectional Committee shall determine its method of 
procedure and fix its own quorum, which shall not be less than seven. 


The Hon. Secretary of each Sectional Committee shall keep the minutes of 
the meetings, and forward a copy to the N.C.W. for filing purposes. 


A Sectional Committee desiring to form a special sub-committee shall obtain 
the consent of the Executive Committee. 


Reports.—Each Sectional Committee shall present a Report of its pro- 
see ke the Executive Committee. A copy of this Report shall be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the N.C.W. and filed at the office. 


Each Sectional Committee shall present an Annual Report to the National 
Council of Women before the Annual Meeting. A copy of this report shall be 
forwarded to the vrs gt dg the N.C.W. for publication. The reception of such 
report shall not pledge National Council to support any policy which may 
be advocated therein. 
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Connection with Branches. -A Sectional Committee shall not ask any 
Branch to take action in regard to any legislative measure without the consent 
of the Executive Committee. 


In communicating with Branches, the Committee shall clearly state that such 
yes 12 is sent by the Sectional Committee, and not by the Executive 
ttee 


Representation of Sectional Committees.—Each Sectional Committee 
shall appoint two representatives, who are Subscribing members, to serve upon 
the Representative ; 


The Chairman of each Sectional Committee and the Hon. hecseniihy, after 
having served for one year, are ex-officio Members of the Executive Committee, 


Ex-officio Members shall not stand for election to the Executive Committee. 


Finance.—The ordinary expenses of each Sectional Committee, i.e., postage, 
stationery, and any necessary printing, shall be defrayed out of the funds of the 
National Council of Women—£5 being the maximum sum per annum which can 
be expended. The Hon. Secretary of the Committee shall forward her statement 
of accounts to the Office half-yearly. 


BRANCHES, THEIR POWERS AND DUTIES. 


1. Branches are composed of individual subscribing members and of repre- 
sentatives of local Societies and organisations, the work of which is in harmony 
with the objects of the Council. They carry out the work of the Council in 
ar leat locality. Each Branch elects its own President, Secretary, and other 
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2. Branches formulate their own rules, but must be prepared to assist the 
work and objects of the N.C.W. as local circumstances enable them to do. 


3. Branches shall pay an annual subscription to the Central Fund of £5 and 
25 = cent. of their ordinary membership subscriptions collected from individuals 
and societies. 


4. Branches of 100 members and upwards, among whom shall be repre- 
sentatives of the various activities and organisations in the locality, shall have 
the right to elect their President, Secretary, or other member of their Committee, 
to serve on the Executive Committee of the N.C.W. 

A Proxy may be elected by the Branch, to hold office for the same period 
as the elected representative, with power to attend the Executive Committee and 
vote on receiving notification from the representative of her unavoidable absence. 


5. Branches shall have the right to appoint a representative to serve on each 
Sectional Committee, such appointment to be made not later than the month 
of July. In the event of the tative being unable to attend, a proxy may 
be appointed to attend in her p 2egg 


6. Branches shall be represented upon the Representative Council in the 
proportion of one for every five of their local Societies, and one for the first 
twenty-five and one for every su page ang ais of their subscribing members. 
Should a member elected to serve on the Council resign during the year another 
may be elected in her place, but no representative shall be accepted unless her 
: intment has been notified to the Secretary of the National Council at least 

ortnight before the Council Meeting. 


7. A Branch may send in to the Executive Committee one resolution for 
the Representative Council. Such resolution shall be circulated to the Branches 
and Societies, the Scottish Standing Committee and the Executive, and the ten 
resolutions receiving the highest number of votes shall be placed on the agenda. 


8. Branches shall not be considered responsible for the opinion of the Council 
as expressed by resolutions, unless and until they have themselves affirmed the 
reeahaign passed - the Council at a meeting of the Branch. . 
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9. A Branch shall not: a Government Department without first 
obtaining the consent of the ive Committee. ™ 


ac uo shall be notified through their Secretaries of all Meetings of 


_. 11. Branches shall send short reports of their work for insertion in “Women 
in Council” from time to time, and their annual report when issued to the 
General Secretary of the N.C.W. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE BRANCHES. 


. Objects.—To promote solidarity by keeping Branches in close touch with 
each other and with the work at Headquarters. 
To survey areas, and endeavour to form and strengthen the Branches, and 
thus to further the work of the National Council of Women. 


Constitution of Regional Committees.—Each Regional Committee shall 
consist of three voting members to represent each Branch in its area, one of whom 
shall be an Hon. Officer of the Branch. 

_ Proxies, with power to vote, shall be appointed, who shall attend in the event 
of the unavoidable absence of any of the representatives. 

The representatives shall hold office for one year and shall be eligible for 
re-election by their respective Branches. 

Members of the Headquarters Executive, elected at the Annual Meeting of 
the Council, who live in the area of a Regional Committee, shall be ange 
members of that Committee. 

- Each Regional Committee shall at its Annual Meeting elect a Chairman and 
an Hon. Secretary. These officers shall be appointed in addition to the Branch 
Representatives. 

Each Regional Committee shall have the right to elect a member to represent 
it on the Headquarters Executive Committee. Such representative shall hold office 
for one year, but be eligible for re-election. 

The Hon. Secretary for Regional Committees shall be ex-officio a member 
of all Regional Committees. 

No Branch shall be closed down before it has communicated with its Regional 
Committee, which shall notify Headquarters. 


Meetings of Regional Committees.—Each Regional Committee shall hold 
at least two meetings during the year. 

Special Meetings of the ional Committee may be called by the Chairman 
or at the request oft two of the Branches forming the Committee. 

The Minutes of each Regional Committee shall be circulated to its Branches, 
copies being sent to the Hon. Secretary for Regional Committees, and to the 
Secretary ‘of the N.C.W. 


Finance.—Each Branch shall pay to the Regional Committee a sum to be 
decided upon by that Committee, to defray the expenses of printing, postage, etc. 


Connection with Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional 
Committee.—The President acts as Chairman of this Committee, with the help 
of the Vice-Presidents. 

The Rezional and Branch Representatives Sectional Committee shal] act as 
liaison committee for the Regional Committees. 

The and Hon. Secretary of each Regional Committee, or their 
duly appointed proxies, shall serve on the Regional and Branch Representatives 
Sectional Committee. 3 

The Hon. Secretary for Regional Committees shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional Committee, with power 
to vote. 
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AFFILIATED SOCIETIES, THEIR RELATION TO 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Should a member elected to serve on the Council resign during the yeat 
another may be elected in her place, but no representative shall be 
unless her appointment has been notified to the Secretary of the National Council 
at least a fortnight before the Council Meeting. 

An Affiliated Society has the right to appoint a representative to serve on 
the Sectional Committee dealing with its special work. 

In the event of the representative being unable to attend a proxy may be 
appointed to attend in her place. 

2. Affiliated Societies shall pay an annual subscription to the Central Funds 
of not less than £1. Is. fos Henk © 1912). Should they be entitled to appoint more 
than four Members of Council, an additional sum of 5s. is due on behalf of each 
additional member so appointed to the Representative Council. Any Society 
which has not paid its subscription before the Annual Meeting of the | National 
Council shall, after due notice, cease to be affiliated. 


3. An Affiliated Society may send to the Executive Committee one rfesolu- 
tion for the Representative Council. Such resolution shall be circulated to the 
Branches, Societies, the Executive and the Scottish Standing Committee, and the 
ten resolutions receiving the highest number of votes shall be roleced on the agenda. 


__ 4. Affiliated Societies incur no responsibility on account of any action taken 
either by the National Council of Women or by any other Affiliated Society, unless 
they have affirmed a resolution passed by the Council at a Meeting of the Society. 


5. Affiliated Societies shall each receive through their Secretaries notice 
of all Meetings of the Representative Council and a free copy of the Handbook 
and of “Women in Council.” 


6. Affiliated Societies shall be entitled to display and sell their literature on 
one of the bookstalls at the Annual Meeting. 
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44th ANNUAL REPORT, 1939. 


it is noteworthy that almost all reports from Branches in- 
dicate a high level of achievement ; it is clear that the vastly 


wider opportunities for service have been met with eagerness and 
with energy. 


R itis notewe a year of unrelieved tension for the whole nation 


The gravity of the times has been reflected at Headquarters 
in exhaustive discussion of the pressing problems of the day. The 
Executive Committee has been represented by one of the Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Patrick Ness, on the Executive of Women’s 
Voluntary Services for Civil Defence, as well as by the Dowager 
Lady Nunburnholme on the Advisory Council; their compre- 
hensive reports have kept the N.C.W. in close touch with women’s 
share in the organisation of the nation for civil defence. 


It is impossible to give an adequate account of the Council’s 
contribution to the nation’s need, for it would include a catalogue 
of work in almost all the Branches. Frequently it has been the 
N.C.W. which has taken the lead in forming committees to under- 
take the responsibilities of local emergency services. In some areas 
members have trained for service in their own units, either in First 
Aid, Nursing or Hospital Work, or general W.V.5. service. Several 
Branches have taken a large part in staffing the local W.V5S. office, 
and many N.C.W. members hold responsible posts. 


The vast difficulties of the refugee problem have been con- 
stantly before the committees, and an Ad Hoc Committee on 
Refugees was set up to clarify the Council’s policy. Mrs. Arthur 
Watts, Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, has represented the N.C.W. 
on the Refugee Public Opinion Council. The general sympathy 
of the Council has been translated into practical help for refugees 
in very many of the Branches. The full Branch reports make most 
heartening reading, and one would like to -be able to quote many of 
the instances where a Branch has equipped a hostel, undertaken to 
educate children, organised local meetings and committees, offered 
hospitality, or raised substantial sums for various funds. 


In Memoriam. 


The year has been greatly saddened by the loss of outstanding 
women whose names had long been inseparable from the N.C.W. 
Ishbel, Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair was a figure known 
and beloved in many countries. The May number of “Women in 
Council” published a sympathetic appreciation by Miss Christitch 
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of her long and inspiring life. Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon was 
another remarkable personality also known and respected far beyond 
the limits of this Council, for her scientific achievements her 
work for the welfare of women and children. Dame Maria was Pre- 
sident of the N.C.W. during the difficult years of the war of 
1914-1918, and until her death maintained a keen interest in many 
activities of the Council. 


The Lady Laura Ridding and Miss Bertha Mason were both 
Hon. Vice-Presidents who will be greatly missed; Lady Laura 
was President in 1910-11 and Miss Mason’s wide knowledge of 
matters of local government was of very special value to the Council 
during many years. The Council has shared with the I.C.W. the 
loss of one of its Hon. Vice-Presidents, Madame Avril de Sainte- 
Croix. ‘The deaths have also occurred of Dr. Jane Walker, the well- 
known pioneer woman doctor, Miss Brodie-Hall, who had been a 
member of the Executive for many years, and the following who 
had all been Branch Presidents: Mrs. Fraser Annand, Miss Chud- 
leigh, Mrs. Dan Kerr, Mrs. John Harris, Mrs. A. Lawrence, Mrs. 
Maynard Page and Lady Salvesen. 


Officers and Executive Committee. The President, 
Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson, has given freely of her time and energies ; 
she has made widespread tours of the Branches and Regional Com- 
mittees, and has spoken on the Council’s work to a large number of 
members, as well as representing the Council on the League of 
Nations Union (Women’s Advisory Council) and at many public 
meetings. The other Hon. Officers have also been indefatigable in 
attendance at Committees and in visiting Branches in different 
parts of the country. 


Congratulations are offered to Miss Florence Horsbrugh, M.P., 
on her appointment as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health, and to Miss Elsie Zimmern on her appointment as Vice- 
President of the Associated Country Women of the World, and to 


the following who have been awarded New Year or Birthday 
Honours :— 


Mrs. Gordon Carter. 


Miss Lucie Savill. 
Lady Mather Jackson. 


The Executive Committee has met ten times to date (end 
of July) and the average attendance has been 71. 


Visitors welcomed to the Committee included :— 
Mrs. Cameron Smith, N.C.W.—New Zealand. 
Mrs. Humphrey Clegg, N.C.W.—Victoria, Australia. 
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Mrs. Ernestine von Fiirth. 
Miss Rienits, N.C.W.—New South Wales. 
Dr. Summers, N.C.W.—West Australia. 


Representative Council Meeting, London. The experi- 
ment of a week-end conference was tried in London from 14th to 
16th October, 1938, under the Chairmanship of the Lady Ruth 
Balfour. Owing, however, to the political crisis and to the I.C.W. 
Golden Jubilee Conference held in Edinburgh so shortly before, 
this conference could hardly be regarded as a normal one. It was 
attended by 475 representatives and visitors. The usual social 
activities were, however, much curtailed. The London Branch 
assisted Headquarters with the organisation of hospitality, and a 
profit of £86 was contributed to headquarters funds. There was 
one extremely interesting public meeting on foreign affairs, addressed 
by Mr. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P., and Mr. Maxwell Fyfe, 
K.C., M.P. Delegates attended a service in Westminster Abbey. 


__ Of the resolutions passed several arose from the international 
situation and occasioned keen discussion. The question of relief 
for refugees and stateless persons was still being discussed almost 
a year later. The resolution concerning the adoption abroad of 
British children has since been incorporated in the National 
Children Adoption Act. The question of therapeutic abortion 
aroused controversy, and following the publication of the official 
report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Abortion, the 
question is on the Agenda to be discussed at the Annual (Chelten- 
ham) Conference. 


Relations with Other Bodies. Through the appointment of 
delegates, observers or representatives the Council has co-operated 
with the following organisations :— 

British Commonwealth League, Conference—Representative. 

British Medical Association, Conference—Representative. 

Cinema Christian Council, Conference. 

League of National Life, Conference—Observer. 


League of Nations Union, Women’s Advisory Council— 
Representative. 


Missionary Settlement for University Women (Bombay), 
Luncheon—Representative. 


National Council of Social Service—Representative. 


National Council for Mental Hygiene, Conference—Represen- 
tative. 


National Peace Council, Conference—Representative. 


Nationality of Married Women Pass the Bill Committee, 
Conference—Representatives. 
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National Safety First Association—Representatives. 

Open Door Council, Conference—Representatives. 

People’s League of Health—Representative. 

Refugee Public Opinion Council—Representative. 

St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance—Representatives. 

Society- for the Oversea Settlement of British Women— 
Representative. 


Women’s Advisory Housing Council—Representative. 
W.V.S. for Civil Defence—Representatives on Advisory 
Council and Executive. 


Associated Country Women of the World. During the 
A.C.W.W. Conference in London the N.C.W. had the pleasure 
of entertaining, at a luncheon, about 50 delegates from overseas. 
Hospitality was offered to others, and more than one of the Branches 
entertained parties of delegates. 


Deputations. Dr. Genevieve Rewcastle represented the 
N.C.W. on a deputation from the People’s League of Health to 
the Ministry of Health on the question of clean milk. 

The President, Mrs. Johnson, represented the Council on a 
deputation to the Lord Privy Seal on 1st August on rates of pay 
and compensation in Civil Defence work. 


OFFICE. 
After the I.C.W. Conference in Edinburgh last July, the 


assistant engaged for the extra work in connection with the Con- 
ference was dispensed with, and the ordinary staff was also reduced 
at the end of November. This year there have been 279 visitors 
to the office (not including trade representatives), and well over 
2,000 press cuttings have been received. 


Letters in 
September 1938 756 as against 590 in 1937 
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Letters out. 


September 1938 515 as against 550 in 1937. 
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These figures do not include the duplication of minutes, 
agenda, reports, circular letters, etc. The staff has as usual under- 
taken the secretarial work of Sectional Committees which have been 
without Hon. Secretaries. 


Mrs. Watts left the office at the end of December, her place 
as General Secretary being taken by Mrs. Cowan. Miss Bailey 
resigned early in the year and was replaced by Miss Cook. 


Affiliated Societies. We warmly welcome two newly 
afhliated societies, the Abortion Law Reform Association and also 
the Women’s Farm and Garden Association, which is doing most 
useful work in connection with land training for National Service. 


It has been a matter for real regret that the Mothers’ Union 
has withdrawn from affiliation, after many years of valued co-opera- 
tion. The Teachers’ Training and Registration Society has ceased 
to exist, as has the Federation of Girls’ Clubs, owing to its amalga- 
mation with other Girls’ Club Unions in London to form the 
London Union of Girls’ Clubs. It is regretted that the Coulsdon 
and District Women Citizens’ Association has withdrawn from 
affiliation. 


The Council has been in close touch during the year with most 
of its affiliated societies, which now number 138, and it is hoped to 
strengthen these friendly relations still further by a wider representa- 
tion from the societies both on the Executive Committee and the 
sectional committees. 


Branches. Despite the claims of an increasing number of 
women’s organisations it is most encouraging that the Branch 
membership continues to be satisfactory, and we are glad to welcome 
two new Branches. Uxbridge was inaugurated in March, thanks to 
the efforts of the Home Counties Regional Committee. Under the 
auspices of the North Eastern Regional Committee Todmorden 
made a promising start slightly later, bringing the number of 
Branches up to 85. The formation of new Branches is under con- 
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sideration in several districts, and some most useful preparatory 
work will be followed up at a more opportune time. 


Publications. 


The Handbook 1938-39 was published in October. “‘Women 
in Council’”’ has appeared nine times. 


A Summary of the Report of the Inter- Departmental Committee 
on Abortion was printed in July, and is obtainable price 2d. per copy, 
or 1/6d. a dozen, post free. 


Commemoration of Women’s Suffrage. 


To commemorate the 21st anniversary of suffrage for women, 
a luncheon was arranged in London, at which Lady Astor, as the 
first woman M.P., Miss Philippa Faweett a and Mrs. Oliver Strachey 
were the speakers. 


WORK OF COMMITTEES. 
Publicity and Broadcasting Committee. 


Chairman : The PRESIDENT. 
Joint Secretaries: The GENERAL SECRETARY and the Press 
SECRETARY. 


From the London Conference onwards the number of press 
cuttings received has greatly increased, pointing to the fact that the 
Council’s activities receive wider recognition in the national and 
provincial press. These cuttings have been filed and analysed, 
showing the Council’s main pre-occupations during the year, and 
the success of material released by the Press Secretary. At the same 


time contact has been made and established with prominent public 
bodies. 


A message suggested by the Manchester Branch was broad- 
cast on the Eve of Armistice Day, and owing to the inspiration of 
the Bedford Branch a Christmas message of goodwill from the 
N.C.W. was broadcast on Christmas night. 


The circulation of “Women in Council”’ continues to improve 
slowly, but three branches still fail to give it support. In this con- 
nection it has been found helpful for branches to appoint magazine 
secretaries. In March Messrs. Radclyffe’s contract was cancelled, 
and it was decided to produce the journal in a more modern form. 
Under the new arrangement the Press Secretary is responsible for 
obtaining the necessary advertisements. 


The Council’s leaflets were reviewed and a revised leaflet for 
the information of Branches was drafted. 


This year, through the Publicity and eee Ce Committee, 
efforts have been made to link the branches more closely with head- 
quarters, and also to interest them in the journal and the Council’s 
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publicity generally. The Press Secretary, therefore, visited six 
branches and spoke on the Council’s publicity programme. This 
side of the work is growing, and affords considerable scope for 
development.. Many branches report the friendly and helpful 
co-operation of the local press. 


Two new members have been co-opted, Miss Sprott, of the 
Public Relations Division of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Miss Rickard, Hon. Secretary of the Regional Committees. 
The Committee has met three times and, its value having been 
proved in the last two years, will in future meet regularly once in 
two months during Committee week. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Broadcasting. This Committee 
met in December to discuss with the representatives of other 
women’s organisations women’s point of view in regard to broad- 
casting programmes. Mr. Aubrey Herbert, B.B.C. Education 
Officer for the Home Counties, spoke on group listening. 


Sub-Committee on Abortion. Consisting of the Hon. 
Officers and representatives of the Moral Welfare, Public Health 
and Public Service Committees, this Sub-Committee was appointed 
to consider the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Abortion, and to draw up a resolution for submission to the 
Executive Committee, for consideration at the Conference. After 
two meetings the resolution was forwarded and a summary of the 


Report was drafted and printed for the information of members 
of the Council. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Refugees. This small committee 
was formed‘in April to deal with the refugee problem, as it affected 
the Council, and to consider the policy of the Refugee Public 
Opinion Council. 


IL.C.W. Joint Sub-Committee. The final meeting of this 
Sub-Committee was held in December in order to complete the 
accounts of the Edinburgh Conference. 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Status of Women. This 
Committee met in October 1938 and May 1939 under the Chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Hartree. A statement was prepared in answer to a 
questionnaire from the I.C.W. asking for information as to dis- 
crepancies between the written law and its application in this 
country. Exhaustive enquiry resulted in the expression of the 
Committee’s opinion that the administration of the law in England 
was according to the law, except in certain practice relating to 
prostitutes. Further information is being collected. A resolution 
was formulated urging the Government to urge at Geneva the 
appointment of a further committee of experts competent to deal 
with the question of the status of women of primitive races. 
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Relations with Affiliated Societies Sub-Committee. 
This small committee met twice, considering questions affecting 
the representation of affiliated societies on the Executive Committee 
and on the Representative Council. A scheme was drawn up for a 
different method of representation on the N.C.W. Executive, and 
it was recommended that twenty-four members should be drawn 
from the societies instead of sixteen. Two societies were granted 
increased representation on the Council. 


Conference Sub-Committee. This committee carried out 
the preliminary. arrangements for the Representative Council 
Meeting, Cheltenham. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. 


Owing to her work as Chairman of the Scottish Committee of 
W.V.5S., the Lady Ruth Balfour was obliged to resign the Chair- 
manship of the Public Health and Child Welfare Committee and 
Dr. Rewcastle kindly acted as Chairman until the appointment of 
Dr. Stella Churchill, who presided for the first time at the June 
meeting. 


In December 1938 a meeting of officers of Sectional Com- 
mittees discussed the possible amalgamation of certain com- 
mittees, and schemes for making them financially self-supporting. 
After consideration by all the committees in question it was 
decided that the Public Health and Child Welfare Committee 
should be amalgamated with the Housing Committee, the subject of 
Child Welfare being dealt with in its different aspects by the 
Committees most closely concerned. The new Committee, to be 
called Public Health and Housing, will meet under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Stella Churchill, with two Vice-Chairmen, Miss Galton, 
representing Housing, and Dr. Rewcastle representing Public 
Health matters, with Miss A. M. S. Wilson and Dr. Clements 
as Hon. Secretaries. 


A scheme was prepared for discussion at the Cheltenham 
Conference, suggesting that the Headquarters Office should be 
responsible for duplicating Agenda and Minutes of the Sectional 
Committees and that a membership fee of 2/6., inclusive of 
minutes, should be compulsory for each member. 


The Education Committee has lost the valued services of 
Miss Anthony and Miss Kitchin owing to retirement, and wel- 
comes Miss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., M.A., as the new chairman, and 
Mrs. C. A. Ramsden, Ph.D., as Hon. Secretary. 


Brief notes indicating practical work of special interest done 
by the Branches will be found at the end of the Sectional Com- 
mittee reports. 
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Arts and Letters Sectional Committee. 


Chairman : Mrs. St. Lor Stracuey, O.B.E., J.P. 
Consultant Vice-Chairman : Mrs. Lovat FRASER. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss Mary Suaw. 


The Committee met three times during the year with an average 
attendance of 26. 


In November reports were given, by Mrs. Gordon and Miss 
Helen Ward, of the work of the Letters Committee and the Arts 
Committee at the 1.C.W. Conference. There Miss Ward had 
proposed that a series of lantern slides of the work of women artists 
should be made, which could be shown in any country. It was 
finally agreed that British women artists, sculptors, architects, 
etc., should be asked by Miss Lewthwaite Dewar (I:C.W. repre- 
sentative) to send photographs of their work—which would be 
kept in a portfolio, and could be borrowed by any Branch or Society 
to use with an epidiascope, to illustrate a lecture on contemporary 
art in Great Britain. Later it might be lent to foreign countries. 


In February the suggestion of amalgamation with the Educa- 
tion Committee was discussed ; nearly all members present spoke 
in favour of retaining their own committee and it was agreed that 
it should continue unaltered. 


It had been found impossible to send pictures by British women 
artists to the International Exhibition in New York, owing to lack 
of funds, but a list of names of 20 distinguished British women 
authors, with their recent publications, was sent to the U.S.A. 
Chairman of Letters—for the Bibliotheque Femina. 

In November a paper on “The English Ballet’? by Mrs. 
Lovat Fraser was read, and in June a delightful address on “The 
New Publicity’ was given by Miss Helen Simpson. 


Book Lists and Music criticisms have been much appreciated 
at each meeting. 


BRANCH NOTES : 
The Literary Circle at Mortlake continues to flourish. 


British Empire and Migration Sectional Committee. 


Chairman: Lapy Bowrina, C.B.E. 

Hon. Secretary : Muss Erste M. ZIMMERN. 

The British Empire and Migration Sectional Committee has 
held four meetings in the course of the year, with an average 


attendance of 33 members and visitors. The terms of reference of 
the Committee were revised and are printed on page 12 of the 


Handbook. 


The Committee gave consideration to the resolutions passed 
by the International Council of Women at Edinburgh dealing with 
girls visiting foreign countries.to study the language on mutual 
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terms, with the position of refugees and stateless persons and with 
the conditions under which migration is organised either by the 
state or by voluntary organisations. The Committee has kept in 
close touch with the work of the Au Pair Association and with the 
National Union of Students, both of which organisations are doing 
the practical work of placing “ au pair students’”’ in families, where 
in return for board, lodging and practice in speaking English they 
help with the children and give instruction in their own language. 


Since its inception the Committee has interested itself in the 
fate of the Mui Tsai in Hong Kong and Malay and now it is follow- 
ing closely the working out of the registration of adopted daughters 
under the new ordinances in both places. Lady Assistant Pro- 
tectors of Chinese have been appointed, who are doing very good 
work. Homes are needed for young girls, mostly under fifteen years 
of age, who have been rescued from undesirable surroundings. 


The Parliamentary Secretary’s report has been a feature at 
each meeting of the Committee and the members have much 
appreciated having the various answers in Parliament on Colonial 
questions brought to their notice; these have been circulated 
with the minutes for the benefit of those members who had not 
‘been able to attend the meetings. 

During the year addresses have been given on the Migration 
policy for refugees, by Mrs. Ormerod of the Co-ordinating Com- 


mittee, on Impressions of the West Indies, by the Dowager Lady 


Nunburnholme, and on the work of Canadian Women’s Institutes 
by Mrs. McGregor, President of the Federated Women’s Institutes 
of Canada, who was on a visit to this country as a delegate to the 
Fourth International Conference of the Associated Country Women 
of the World. 


The Committee was represented at a meeting called by St. 
Joan's Social and Political Alliance to discuss the question of Forced 
Marriages of African girls and also at the Annual Meeting and 
Conference of the British Commonwealth League, when the 
‘Changing Status of Women” was considered from many points of 
view. 


Miss Picton-Turberville’s fund for Mui Tsai has received 
support in several of the Branches. . 


Cinema Sectional Committee. 
Chairman: Muss E. M. Fox. 
Vice-Chairman : Mrs. W. A. Ports. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss A. P. Duncan. 
The membership of this Committee is 126. At four meetings 
the average attendance has been 42, 49 members taking the minutes. 


At the November meeting Mrs. William Fyfe, as the British 
Representative on the I.C.W. Cinema Committee, reported that 
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after ten hours’ discussion at the meetings of that committee in 
Edinburgh in July 1938, it was agreed that the main points which 
concerned all countries were :— 

(a) The raising of the moral standard. 

(b) Education of public opinion. 

(c) Use of sub-standard films. 

(d) Films for children. 


The “Plan of Action’’ adopted for the next triennial period 
includes the recommendation that ‘““The development of the use in 
sub-standard films be specially considered.”’ 

At each meeting a special subject, introduced by an expert, 
was considered and discussed :— 

November: Problems affecting Films in the British Dominions. 

Speaker: Mr. G. T. Hankins, formerly H.M.I. 
February: Sub-Standard Films. Speaker: Mr. F. A. Hoare, 

Chairman of the Sub-Standard Cinematograph Associa- 

tion. 

As a result of the discussion, the Committee recommended to 
the Executive that the following resolution should be sent to the 
Home Office :— 

“That this organisation deplores any control of the 
production or exhibition of sub-standard cinematograph films 
and urges the Government to leave the industry to develop 
without any hampering restrictions.” 

April: Methods of Judging Films. Speaker: Mr. Howard 

Tyrer, Secretary of the Public Morality Council, who con- 

sidered that “The general tendency should be the ultimate 

paras in arriving at a judgment, rather than the incident or 
etail.”’ 

June: The Adolescent and the Cinema. Speaker: Mr. William 

Farr, representing the British Film Institute, who mentioned 

that a special questionnaire was being issued for adolescents 

of the 14-18 age group, and was being distributed through 
schools, factories, youth organisations, and unemployment 
centres in order to get information from all types. 

The Committee has sustained a great loss by the death of 
Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon, who was the first Chairman. 


Education Sectional Committee. 
Chairman: Muss S. G. AntHony, B.A. 
Vice-Chairman : Miss Moranrt. 

Hon. Secretary : Muss CurisTineE KiTcHIn. 


The Education Committee met four times during the year, 
with an average attendance of 30 members. 

On 14th December, 1938 there was a very interesting talk on 
the ‘‘Cambridgeshire Village College Scheme’ by Mr. Morris, 
Education Secretary for the County of Cambridge. | 
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At the meeting on 15th March, 1939 the Spens Report was 
considered, and Mr. Simpson, a member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, spoke on ‘‘Certain Aspects of the 


Spens Report,” referring especially to Grammar School Education 
up to the age of 16. 


At both the May and July meetings the urgent question of the 
education of refugee children was discussed, and Mr. MacColl, 
Member of the L.C.C. Education Committee, and Educational 
Adviser of the Movement for the Care of Refugee Children, spoke of 
the work under Local Education Authorities, while Mrs. Franklin 
Kohn spoke of “‘Six years experience in placing refugee children in 
public and private boarding schools.”’ 


All branches and affiliated societies who had representatives on 
the N.C.W. Education Committee were asked to send in papers 
giving their views on the I.C.W. Recommendations for Study 
for 1938-41. There was a good response and an Ad Hoc Committee 
was set up to consider the papers, and during the next Session a 
report would be drawn up to send to the I.C.W. 


The Committee regretfully accepted the resignation of both 
Miss Anthony and Miss Kitchin, but were glad to welcome Mise 
Cowan, O.B.E., M.A., and Mrs. C. A. Ramsden, Ph.D., as the new 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. Miss Morant kindly 
agreed to carry on her work as Vice-Chairman for another year. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Bristol Branch has recently formed an Education Section to 
study the working of the educational system with special reference 
to local conditions and problems. The members are visiting schools 
including those on new housing estates. 


Bedford has been largely occupied in educating local opinion 
in the scope and value of Child Guidance, and has a Child Guidance 
Sub-Committee, aiming at the formation of a clinic. 


Household Service Sectional Committee. 


Chairman: Miss B. M. RANDLE. 
Vice-Chairman : Miss Etry Potter. 
Hon. Secretary: Muss Bortron Brown. 
; The Committee has met five times with an average attendance 
of 39. 


A Household Service League Luncheon was held in the Green 
Hall of the Y.W.C.A., Great Russell Street, at the conclusion of the 
Annual Representative Council Meeting in London, and was at- 
attended by nearly 200 delegates. The speaker was Miss Beatrice 


Bezzant, newly appointed organiser of the National Union of 
Domestic Workers. 
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The work of the Committee during the past year has included 
the preparation of a draft leaflet compiled from extracts from the 
National Council of Women Leaflets on Law and Custom and 
National Health Insurance and from the Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Household Employment. This has been translated 
into German for the benefit of refugees entering this country with 
little knowledge of its language or customs, to take up employment 
in domestic service. The draft leaflet was handed to the Domestic 
Bureau of the Central Office for refugees for incorporation in their 
pamphlet “Some suggestions for employers and employees.”’ 

The Ealing Group of the Household Service League has closed 
down after five years of useful work and has sent the balance of its 
funds to Headquarters. 


Speakers who have given addresses to the Committee during 
the past year are :— 

Miss Janet Bond, Principal Canned Foods Advisory Bureau, 

on the work of the Bureau. 

Miss E. Willans, M.B.E., on the 7th International Congress 
at Washington in September, 1938, Home Section papers 
and discussions, and the tours in connection with the 
Congress. 

Miss E. Kolmer, Secretary, Committee of Austrians in England, 
on refugees in domestic work. 

Miss Constantine, Aliens Branch, Ministry of Labour, on the 
regulations for the admission of foreign nationals for 
domestic employment in this country. (See June number 
of ‘“Women in Council’). 

Miss Cullen, Child Guidance Council, on Boarding out, and 
the training of house and foster mothers in Homes for 
destitute children. 

Mrs. Charles Wintour, Hon. Organiser of the Service Fellow- 
ship Association, on the Training of unemployed men for 
work in all branches of domestic service. 

It is proposed to organise in the autumn a conference on ““The 
Domestic Problem in the Home,” when the Societies represented on 
the Household Service Committee will act in co-operation with the 
British Commonwealth League. 


BRANCH NOTES : 
Birmingham has a Household Service Committee. 


Hastings and St. Leonards also has a sub-Committee to deal 
with household service problems, and has taken action locally. 


Edinburgh (Joint Committee of E.W.C.A. and °N.C.W.) 
arranged a nutrition week at the Craigentinny Community Centre, 


lectures and demonstrations twice daily by experts arousing a great 


deal of interest. 
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Housing Sectional Committee. 
Chairman: Miss M. C. Garon. 
Vice-Chairman : CounciLtor Mrs. Stevenson, J.P. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss A. M. 8S. Witson. 


The membership of this Committee is 109, and there has been 
an average attendance of 38 at the four meetings held this session. 


A report was given to members of the meetings held at Edin- 
burgh of the Housing Committee of the I.C.W., when all members 
of the N.C.W. were asked to press for the inclusion of Nursery 
Schools and Play Centres for all young children, and recreation 
centres for older children in all large housing schemes. 


Members were also urged to work for the election of more 
women to Housing Authorities, and the appointment of more 
women as managers of housing estates. 


There have been discussions on ‘Furnishing Schemes,’ when 
the speaker, Miss Enfield, advocated some alternative to the usual 
hire purchase method of obtaining furniture by the people who were 
being moved from slum clearance areas to new estates; and on air 
raid shelters, when the speaker described the shelters provided by 
the Government, through Local Authorities, for the tenants of 
cottages, and the proposed strengthening of tenement houses. 


Interesting addresses have been given by :— 


Miss Florence Barrow and Mr. C. B. Taylor, on Housing in 
Birmingham, with special reference to the Birmingham 
Copec House Improvement Society. This talk was fol- 
lowed by some very interesting lantern slides. 


Miss Thompson, Manager of the Southall Borough Council 
Houses, who spoke of the future of women in Municipal 
Housing, and emphasised the need for trained women to 
act as managers, and not merely as welfare workers. 


Mr. Leslie, on the Kensal House Estate. He described the 
attractive flats and also spoke of the social work being 
done amongst the tenants. 


Mr. Banwell, Town Clerk of Lincoln, who spoke on Housing 
as a Social Service, and the many advantages to the Tenants 
where Community Organisations are encouraged. 


Mr. F. Milton Harvey, on Housing from an Architect’s 
point of view. 


The Housing Sectional Committee unanimously ane to the 
recommendation of the Executive that it should be amalgamated 
with the Public Health Committee next year, feeling that both 
Committees were working for the same object, namely the better 
health and the improvement of conditions under which so many of 
the nation were called to live. 
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BRANCH NOTES : 


The Cambridge Branch has continued its interest in the 
Housing Association and its flats for professional women. 


Ealing W.C.A. and N.C.W. has started a scheme to provide 
one-roomed flatlets for elderly working women, and a house has 
been bought with the aid of a loan from the Borough Council and 
reconditioned to make 12 flats. So many applications have been 
received that it is hoped to start a second house. 


Edinburgh (Joint E.W.C.A. and N.C.W.) made arrangements 
for showing the Octavia Hill Centenary Exhibition which was 
touring the country. 


Humane Treatment of Animals Sectional Committee. 


Chairman: Mrs. R. F. Ratrray, B.A., J.P. 
Vice-Chairman : Muss C. MATHESON. 
Hon. Secretary: Muss CHALLEN, B.A. 


The Committee has held four meetings during the year, and 
has considered a large and varied number of problems. It has con- 
tinued its work of investigation into the conditions of private zoos 
run for profit ; this work was the outcome of a resolution proposed 
by Hastings Branch calling for the suppression of such zoos, which 
was carried unanimously at the Representative Council Meeting at 
Bournemouth in 1937. The R.S.P.C.A. has also completed a very 
thorough investigation into the same matter. 


Mr. D. Young of the Department of Zoology, University Col- 
lege, attended the November meeting of the Committee and gave 
an illuminating address on the deplorable conditions under which 
tortoises are imported. At the request of the Committee, therefore, 
the Executive Committee sent a resolution to the Chamber of 
‘Shipping calling for more humane conditions of transport. Further 
negotiations have been left in the hands of U.F.A.W. in conjunction 
with the R.S.P.C.A. 


‘The Committee has been fully alive to the dangers to which 
animals would be exposed in time of war; the R.S.P.C.A. leaflet 
— ‘Animal Protection in Air Raids’ has been circulated to the 
Branches. 


Various matters referred to in the press and elsewhere have been 
discussed by the Committee and information has been sought and 
received from the appropriate quarters ; e.g., the over-stocking of 
cows (from the Ministry of Agricture) ; the Hunting of the Giant 
Panda (from the Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the 
Empire); and organised dog fights (from the National Canine 
Defence League). On the whole the reports of the several bodies 
on these matters have been re-assuring. 
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The Wild Birds (Ducks and Geese) Protection Bill has passed 
into law and two other Bills have made considerable progress. One 
is the Riding Establishments Registration and Inspection Bill 

romoted by the International League for the Protection of Horses. 
The other is the Prevention of Damage by Rabbits Bill, which is 
promoted by U.F.A.W. with the co-operation of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Other Bills which have been before Parliament this 
session are—The Performing Animals (Regulation) Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill (now withdrawn); The Importation of Plumage 
(Prohibition) Act (Amendment) Bill; and the Docking and 
Nicking of Horses (Prohibition) Bill. 


Mrs. K. Ramsbottom has been elected Vice-Chairman for 
1939-40. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Hastings and St. Leonards Branch organised a successful 
campaign against a proposed pier zoo. 


Industrial and Insurance Sectional Committee. 


Chairman :. Mrs. HarTREE. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss Nanst Ltoyp-Davlies. 


In September the Provisions of the Young Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill were reviewed. 


Mrs. Abbott reported on the meeting of the I.C.W. Trades 
and Professions Committee at the I1.C.W. Golden Jubilee Con- 
ference in July, and gave the text of the two resolutions passed, one 
dealing with extension of social legislation and inspection to cover 
agricultural employment, and the other with protection of domestic 
workers. Mrs. Abbott also made a statement as to the need for a 
new enquiry into ‘‘the position of women as wage earners, and their 


conditions as workers, in comparison with the wages and conditions ° 


of men workers.” There was also a precis by the Chairman on the 
Amulree Report on Holidays with Pay. 


At a joint meeting with the Public Health and Child Welfare 
Committee in December 1938 an address was given by Mr. Bishop 
Harman, LI.D., F.R.C.S. on a scheme put forward by the B.M.A. 
on a General Medical Service for the nation, by which it was hoped 


to fill many of the existing gaps and remove many anomalies in our > 


health services. 


. The Report of the Unemployment Statutory Committee as to 
holidays and suspensions in relation to Unemployment Insurance 
was summarised by the Chairman. 


In March Miss Cowan addressed the meeting on Employment 
of Young Persons in Coal Mines, with particular reference to those 
under the age of 16, and a resolution with regard to the pro- 
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hibition of employment of boys under 16 below ground, safetv 
regulations, and medical supervision, was sent forward to the 
Executive Committee. A letter was sent to the Mines Dept. as a 
result. A reply later received stated that consideration was now 
being given to the steps necessary to implement the detailed recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines, in- 
cluding those relating to the employment of boys below ground, 
medical inspection, training in the principles of safety and adequate 
supervision while at work. 

The unequal rates of payments for women in A.R:P. services 
were discussed, as were also the problem of Unemployed Young 
Persons, the Unemployment Insurance Bill, and the Report of the 
Unemployment Statutory Committee. 


The May meeting of the Committee was mainly taken up witha 
comprehensive report of the Chairman on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions for Married Women. This Report dealt in 
detail with the claim put forward by the Spinsters Pensions Associa- 
tion for Pensions for spinsters at 55. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Burton-on-Trent has approached the Borough and County 
Education Committees with regard to employment of boys in mines. 


Wolverhampton has studied industrial conditions and visited 


the Wedgewood China Factory. 


Sectional Committee on International Affairs and for the 
Promotion of Peace. 


Chairman: Dame ELizaBeTH Capsury, M.A., J.P. 


Vice-Chairmen: THE Hon. Mrs. FRANKLIN, THE Hon. 
Mrs. Home PEEL. | 


Hon. Secretary : Mrs. Ian McMaster, M.A. 


The Committee continues to be a centre of vital interest, 
reflecting the general pre-occupation with foreign affairs, and shar- 
ing the new resolution to find some permanent solution. This year 
has seen the beginning of Great Britain’s determination, in close 
alliance with France, to build up a Peace Front which, if rightly 
directed, may lead to a new world order. But it is a gigantic task, 
and the main work lies before us, as was apparent from the subjects 
studied by the Committee. 


At the first meeting, in November, Mrs. Ormerod, Hon. 
Secretary for the Co-ordinating Committee for Refugees, spoke on 
the present position of refugees, which, since September, has become 
a problem of world importance. Inevitably it is a subject that has 
formed part of every subsequent meeting. Almost every member, 
and many Branches have been working in their individual capacities. 
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In April a long and interesting account of life in Prague was giver 
by a refugee who had lived there until after 15th March. Miss 
Freda Whyte analysed the German demand for Colonies: An expert 
_on the colonial question, she made the subject singularly clear. In 
February two German pastors, memters of the Confessional Church 
spoke on “The Religious Conflict in Germany.” ‘“‘Women in 
Council” later printed the summary of their speech and wide 
interest has been aroused. 


The Committee is grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Roden Buxton, 
who not only suggested the lecturers, but has since kept us informed 
of new developments. 


In April, Mr. lan McMaster spoke on the history of Poland ; 
a little known historical background was vividly employed to clear 
up many difficulties. In June, Sir John Pratt, K.B.E., C.M.G., one 
of our greatest experts in the Far East gave a clear and authoritative 
account of the situation there. Lady Hosie spoke especially of 
women’s part in the new China. With almost uncanny precision 
the subjects chosen have coincided with the centres of crisis. 


Correspondence has been very large and close touch kept with 
other Societies, and the year has seen marked unity in aims. The 
Committee, as part of the whole N.C. W. and through the Executive, 
helped in the work of the National Petition organised by the National 
Peace Council asking for a new International Peace Conference, 
on the lines suggested by President Roosevelt. It followed the text 
of the urgency resolution passed by an overwhelming majority at 


the October Conference in London. 


Mr. D. G. Kimber came to describe to the Committee the aims 
of the newly formed ‘‘Federal Union.”’” Many members have shared 
in the work of attending and reporting conferences and meetings 
as representatives, the President Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson and Mrs. 
Hartree those of the L.N.U., and of the I.C.W. Peace Committee, 
Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, Miss Stone, Mrs. Churchill Virgine 
those of the National Peace Council, the Hon. Secretary the 
Women’s Peace Crusade. Miss Huntsman keeps the Committee 
in touch with the work of the International Arbitration League, and 
there are many more. ; 


Mrs. Watts, Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, has contributed 
summaries of discussions in the House relevant to the Committee’s 
work, an exceedingly difficult task. 


In the deaths of Lady Aberdeen and of Dame Maria Ogilvie 
Gordon the Committee has lost two distinguished and keenly 
interested members. 


Happily Dame Elizabeth, in spite of her serious accident 
in January, with a courage to which we are accustomed and admire, 
has presided at all the meetings save one. 
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BRANCH NOTE : 


Birmingham has a most energetic International Section which 
takes a special subject for a year’s study and has lectures on many 
aspects of international affairs, reporting very free discussion. It 
raised £130 for Chinese medical relief 


Bristol also has an international section which has studied 
India this year. 


International Council of Women Sectional Committee. 


Chairman : The Presipent, Mrs. A. F. W. JoHNnson. 
Hon. Secretary : Muss Ines BLancu. 


The Committee has met five times during the past year. 


The resolutions passed at the I.C.W. Conference at Edinburgh 
were carefully considered and recommendations were made to the 
Executive on appropriate action to be taken by the sectional com- 
mittees and branches. 


Two very full discussions have been held on the I.C.W. 
President’s Memorandum, and the proposed re-organisation and 
grouping of Standing Committees. 


Hospitality Committee. It was recommended that a central 
panel of five or six members be appointed, who would be willing 
to entertain I.C.W. members visiting London ; and also that one 
representative from each branch should be responsible for any 
arrangements which had to be made in her district. 


Reports of L.C.W. Standing Committees. In order to 
increase the value and interest of the committee, it was decided to 
include at each meeting at least one report of a Standing Committee. 
Reports have been given as follows :— 


Pres... 4 .. Mrs. Arthur Watts. 

Peace and Arbitration .. Mrs. W. A. Cadbury, J.P. 

Fine and Applied Arts.. Miss de C. Lewthwaite Dewar. 

Cinema .. * .. Mrs. William Fyfe, J.P. 

An interesting account was also given at one of the meetings 
by Miss Matheson of I.C.W. Headquarters activities. 


Young People and the I.C.W. There have been several 
discussions on the question of interesting young people in the 
work of the I.C.W. It was suggested that nationally organised 
youth movements with international connections should be 
approached with a view to asking them if they would be willing 
to co-operate in a conference. The British Representatives on the 
I.C.W. Standing Committees met to consider whether these pro- 
posals could be carried out, and recommended that an opportunity 
should be made at the Cheltenham Conference to interest young 

ple in the I.C.W., with the yossib.lity of holding a conference 
ater. 
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Tea for Triennial Contributors to the LC.W. A most 
successful tea for Triennial Contributors was held at the Women’s 
Sports and Automobile Club, when the Dowager Lady Nunburn- 
holme gave an inspiring address on the work of the I.C.W. It is 
hoped to have wach meetings regularly. 


Associated Country Women of the World Luncheon. On 
the recommendation of the Committee a luncheon was given by the 
N.C.W. to about 50 delegates to the Conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. 


The Committee has sustained a very great loss by the death 
of Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon, who acted as joint convener with 
the President until this year, and always took the keenest interest 
in the work of the I.C.W., of which she had been a leading officer 


for so many years. 


BRANCH. NOTES : 


Donations were sent to I.C.W. funds by several branches. 


Moral Welfare Sectional Committee. 
Chairman: THe Dowacer Lapy NUNBURNHOLME, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman : Miss ALIsoNn NEILANS. 

Hon. Secretary : Muss D. M. RetcHrorp. 


__ The Moral Welfare Committee met four times during the year, 
with an average attendance of 40 members. 


The Committee gave careful consideration to the following 
subjects :-— 


(1) Informatory Liaison with Scotland Yard. After consider- 
able correspondence, Sir Norman Kendal (then Assistant Com- 
missioner, now Deputy Commissioner of Metropolitan Police), 
finally intimated that Scotland Yard felt that any such form of 
liaison was undesirable and impracticable. This decision caused 
keen disappointment to the Committee, which feels that such 
refusal is most regrettable. In the meantime, Mr. S. W. Harris, 
of the Home Office, kindly promised to meet two or three members 
of the Committee at any time on questions concerning the Social 
Questions Committee of the League of Nations. 


(2) Forced Marriages of African Girls. St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance asked for support in connection with a meeting on 
this subject. The main points of the resolution to be submitted had 
already been included in a memorandum sent to the Chairman of 
the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations in 1934 by the 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organisations, and 
the Moral Welfare Committee therefore recommended that the 
weer Council of Women should support the meeting and 
resolution. 
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(3) Abortion Laws. At the November meeting, the Committee 
expressed its opinion that the resolution passed at the Annual 
Council Meeting in October 1938 required clearer definition. In 
the view of a large majority of the members, the words ‘““The need 
for the legalisation of abortion under adequate safeguards” could 
be interpreted in different ways, making it hard to understand the 
precise policy to which the Council was committed. Eventually 
a resolution was passed stating that the Committee intended to take 
the earliest opportunity, after receiving the report of the Inter- 
Depar. mental Committee on Abortion, to bring forward an amend- 
ment expressing in more lucid terms the precise meaning of the 
resolution. After further consideration at the April meeting, it was 
agreed that a special resolution should be put forward by the 
Executive for the Council meeting in October, after the issue of the 
Inter-Departmental Report. 


International Council of Women. Information with regard 
to League of Nations Conventions was given by the British repre- 
sentative (Miss Retchford) on the Equal Moral Standard Com- 
mittee in reply to a request from the Convener. Special stress was 
laid on the excellent work accomplished by various societies in this 
country in the education of young people in good morals and good 
citizenship. 

Addresses : The Committee was addressed by— 

Dr. Letitia Fairfield, C.B.E. on social, medical and moral 

problems in emergency and war conditions ; 

Miss Dorothy Manchee (Lady Almoner, St. Mary’s Hospital) 

on Social Service in the Venereal Disease Clinics ; 

Sir Thomas Drummond Shiels on Recreation for our Larger 

Army ; and 

At the April meeting, representatives of eight societies spoke 

on the education of young people in good citizenship. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Birmingham has a Social and Moral Welfare Committee 
doing useful work. 


Parliamentary and Legislation Sectional Committee. 
Chairman: Mrs. A. F. W. JoHNSON. 


Vice-Chairman : Miss Puttippa STRACHEY. 

Hon. Secretary : Miss Dona.p. 

During the year 1938-39, the Parliamentary and Legislation 
Committee met six times, in addition to a joint meeting, in 


December, with the Public Service and Magistrates Committee, to 


hear Mr. Harold Scott’s address on the Criminal Justice Bill. The 
average attendance was 34 members. 
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On 8th February, the Standing Committee met to consider two 
— the Bastardy Blood Tests Bill and the Child Adoption Bill. It 

pd dep not to support the former Bill, research not yet having 
gone far enough, and there was interesting correspondence with the 
Scandinavian countries where blood tests are taken in dealing with 
affiliation cases. 

Amendments to the Child Adoption Bill, which had been sent 
to Miss Horsbrugh, M.P., by the National Council for the Un- 
married Mother and Her Child, were endorsed by this Committee, 
and she was promised support on these lines. This Bill has now 
passed into law. 

In April, there was an interesting debate on Corporal Punish- 
ment, Miss C. Craven, J.P., of the Howard League for Penal 
Reform, speaking in favour of the abolition of flogging, and Mrs. 
Tate, M.P., taking the opposite side. Keen interest was shown in 
the subject, as was evident by the number of pertinent questions 
asked at the close. The President pointed out that the Council had 
formulated no policy with regard to this subject. 

At the July meeting, Mr. T. C. Foley, Secretary of the Pedes- 
trians’ Association, gave a helpful address on the Causes and 
Prevention of Road Accidents, giving a resumé of the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords. 

Among other questions that have occupied the attention of the 
Committee during the year are—the exclusion of women from mem- 
bership of any British Stock Exchange; plans for evacuation in 
case of emergency ; and rates of pay for A.R.P. volunteers. 

With so many questions of vital interest before Parliament, 
the Parliamentary Report has continued to grow in importance and 
size, and the discussions on points raised showed how much the 
arduous work of the Hon. Parliamentary Secretary was appreciated. 


Members voted against the suggestion that the Parliamentary 
Committee should be abolished and work carried on by the Standing 
Committee. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Lincoln has a parliamentary sub-committee, Manchester 

a parliamentary group. Several Branches have approached their 

local M.P’s asking for support of various Bills including the Public 

Places (Order and Decency) Bill, the Criminal Justice Bill, the 

on of Children Bill, and the Nationality of Married Women 
ill. 


Public Health and Child Welfare Sectional Committee. 


Chairman : THe Lapy Rutu Batrour, M.B., B.S. 
Dr. STELLA CHURCHILL (from June 1939). 


Vice-Chairman.: Dr. GENEVIEVE REWCASTLE. 
Hon. Secretary : Dr. MEREDITH CLEMENTS. 
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Five meetings of the Committee have been held during the 


year, one being a joint meeting with the Industrial and Insurance 
Sectional Committee in December 1938. 


At the November meeting Lady Ruth Balfour gave an ex- 
haustive yong of the findings of the questionnaire on Nutrition. 
Nutrition also engaged the attention of the members at the Feb- 
ruary meeting, when Dame Janet Campbell spoke on that subject 
in its relation to the work of the International Council of Women. 


Following a resolution by Colwyn Bay regarding the price of 
milk, Branches were — for evidence and as the result of a 
questionnaire useful information was obtained. 


At the meeting in April, Dr. Rewcastle reported on the Con- 
ference held by the People’s League of Health, when a resolution 
urging the Government to give practical effect to the enforcement 
of the pasteurisation of milk as a safeguard against the incidence of 
tuberculosis, was passed. Dr. Rewcastle represented the N.C.W. 
on a deputation on this subject from the People’s League of Health 
which was received by the Ministry of Health. 


Councillor Mrs. Hilyer gave an interesting demonstration by 
means of lantern slides of Hydroponics. The Ministry of Agriculture 
are now recommending her booklet and Kew Gardens authorities 
have been asked to take up the question. 


A resolution sent in by the Surrey Women Citizens’ Associa- 
tion in Conference, on the training of midwives in the administration 
of anaesthetics during child birth, was supported by the Committee 
on condition that the nature of the anaesthetic, i.e., ‘‘gas and air,”’ 
were named. 


The result of the enquiry on non-therapeutic abortion, sent 
out by the Research Committee of the Joint Committee of Mid- 
wifery, was brought to the notice of the Public Health Committee 
by Lady Rhys Williams, the Hon. Secretary of the above Council. 
A summary was read to the Committee, and it was proposed that an 
Ad Hoc Committee be formed to consider the policy of the N.C.W. 
in relation to the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 


Committee on Abortion and to formulate a resolution for the 
Annual Conference. 


The questionnaire to the Branches, reported last year, regarding 
the effect on the health of the public of patent medicines and 
appliances, brought in 27 replies. Of these 12 gave definite 
evidence that patent medicines were often injurious and delayed 
skilled treatment. Two affiliated societies, the National Society 
for Day Nurseries and the National Women Citizens’ Associations 
were prepared to support legislation to regulate the control of 

roprietary medicines. A summary was sent to Mr. Charles Hecht, 
Recaetiicy of the Parliamentary Committee on Food and Health, 
who, with the Vice-Chairman, Captain Elliston, M.P., expressed 
great interest in the replies sent. The Committee was addressed 
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by both Mr. Hecht and Captain Elliston, who urgently appealed 
for the support of the N.C.W. in efforts to secure legislation against 
the indiscriminate sale of proprietary medicines and appliances. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Burton-on-Trent has approached the Medical Officer of 
Health on matters of social hygiene. 


Bristol has inaugurated a Public Health section which young 
women are particularly encouraged to join. Its aim is to do practical 
social work especially in regard to malnutrition. 


Several branches co-operated with headquarters in making 
enquiries about the number of epileptic children of school age. 


St. Albans Branch visited the Pioneer Health Centre at 
Peckham. Ealing, Gloucester and King’s Lynn have organised 
the distribution of milk to needy schoolchildren during the 
holidays. 


Hull Branch provided voluntary workers at the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Clinics. 


Harrogate collected money for a campaign against 
rheumatism, and gave substantial help towards the building of the 
new maternity block at the local hospital. Carlisle helped with a 
week’s exhibition organised for the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. 


Manchester held a Conference on Milk in co-operation with 
the local Women Citizens’ Association. 


Cheltenham helped the local Tuberculosis Care Committee 
and Child Guidance Clinic. 


Public Service and Magistrates Sectional Committee. 


Chairman: Miss E. H. Kettry, C.B.E., J.P. 


Vice-Chairman: Mrs. J. M. Puixuips, J.P., C.C., and Mrs. 
H. Horman, J.P. 


Secretary : Miss Forster. 


The Committee held six meetings including a joint meeting 
with the Parliamentary and Legislation Committee, and there was 
a very good attendance at all the meetings. Four new members 
joined the Committee during the year. 


Addresses were given by :— 
The Dowager Lady Ampthill, C.I., G.B.E., J.P. on the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment. 
Mr. Harold Scott, Chairman of the Prison Commission, on 
the Criminal Justice Bill. 
Dr. G. Roche Lynch, O.B.E., M.B., B.S., D.P.H., F.LC., 
Senior Official Analyst to the Home Office and Director 
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of the Department of Criminal Pathology, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, on the Bastardy Blood Tests Bill. 


Miss Cicely Craven, J.P., Secretary of the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, and Mrs. Tate, M.P., spoke respectively 
for and against the abolition of corporal punishment. 


Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes, M.C., B.Litt., of the Evacuation De- 
partment of the Ministry of Health, on «<vacuation, 
reception and billetting. Mr. Lowndes gave a very com- 
prehensive outline of the Government plans and was able 
to clear up many points regarding the detailed working 
out of the evacuation scheme as it affected those helping 
in the local organisation. 


Mr. John Watson, J.P., Chairman of the Southwark Juvenile 
Court and author of “Meet the Prisoner,’’ on Juvenile 
Offenders and After Care, describing how he dealt with 


these offenders in his own court. 


Among other subjects which the Committee considered were . 
sexual offences against young girls, the report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Abortion, legal aid for poor persons. On the 
recommendation of the Committee, a resolution was forwarded to 
the Government urging that free legal aid granted to poor persons 
in criminal cases should be extended to include both parties in 


applications under the Separation and Maintenance Acts and under 
the Bastardy Acts. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Birmingham Citizenship Section has organised very success- 
ful luncheons with the idea of keeping members in touch with the 
work of local government. 


Hull provided workers for voluntary probation phaiiiiees Liver- 
pool was one of the chief promoters of the newly formed Women’s 
Local Government Association, the object of which is to educate 
women in local politics and to work for the election of more women 
councillors. 


Maidstone, after a long struggle, now sees women on the 
Town Council for the first time. 


Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional Committee. 


Chairman : THE PresIpENT, Mrs. A. F. W. JoHnson. 


Hon. Secretary for the Regional Committees: Muss N. I. 
RICKARD. 


Secretary : The GENERAL SECRETARY. : 
In addition to the usual meetings for iy a and Branch 


reports and other business held in November, February and June, 
a special meeting during the London Conference i in October dis- 
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cussed the possibility of appointing an organising secretary to help 
with the formation of new Branches and the re-organisation when 
necessary of old ones—but the idea of a paid organiser was dropped 
for the present. Miss Rickard, the Hon. Secretary for the Regional 
Committees, has given invaluable help in a number of districts, 
and is always ready to visit Regional Committees or Branches to 
advise on matters of organisation. 


Following the suggestions from the North Eastern Regional 
Committee a Sub-Committee was formed to consider the possibility 
of enlarging the powers of the Regional Committees, and recom- 
mended that Regional Committees should have the right to 
‘nominate candidates for election as Officers and members of the 
Executive, and also to send in a resolution for the Preliminary List 
for the Representative Council Meeting, and amendments to the 
ten selected resolutions. These recommendations will be considered 
at the Conference at Cheltenham. 


There have also been useful discussions on such topics as 
Branch annual meetings, women special constables, recruiting 
for Women Police, ‘““Women in Council.” 

Representatives of the Committee met in April at Leeds, the 
organisation of a very successful meeting being in the hands of the 
North Eastern Regional Committee and the Leeds Branch. The 
Committee in the morning, attended by a number of visitors from 
neighbouring Branches, was followed by a luncheon, and a larger 
meeting in the afternoon was addressed by the President, after 
which Mrs. W. A. Cadbury, J.P., talked on refugee work in 
Birmingham. 

At the last meeting of the year, in June, the vexed question of 
the financial contributions made by Branches to Headquarters was 
again under discussion. It is hoped that a more equitable scheme 
may be evolved after further consideration. 

The average attendance has been 41. 


Temperance Sectional Committee. 
Chairman : Miss CeciL—E MATHESON. 
Vice-Chairman : Mrs. GOopyEar. 
Hon. Secretary : Muss Nort Nye. 
The Committee met three times during the year. In November 


a presentation was made to Mrs. Goodyear from the members, on 
the occasion of her retirement from the office of Chairman. 

Two resolutions connected with temperance were adopted at 
the Conference in London. In proposing the Executive resolution 
dealing with clubs, Mrs. Goodyear said she had an easy task, as 
she had merely to ask the Conference to re-affirm the policy ex- 


pressed in 1935 at Leicester. The resolution on Child Fitness sent. 


up by the National Free Church Women’s Council was also passed 
unanimously. 
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Mr. F. C. Linfield, Hon. Secretary of the Native Races and the 
Liquor Trafic United Committee, addressed the committee on 
the subject of “The Native Races and the Liquor Traffic.”’ 


In February, Mrs. Goodyear reported that the Home Secretary 
had received a deputation from the Christian Churches on the 
matter of Club Legislation. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Under-Secretary, 
said he would report to Sir Samuel Hoare. 


Miss Hilda Dillon addressed the Committee on ‘“The Tem- 
perance Collegiate Association’”’ giving a sketch of the history of the 
association and some traceable results. In June the Rev. T. G. 
Dunning, M.A., Secretary of the Baptist Union Temperance Com- 
mittee, gave an interesting address on ‘‘Youth’s Aversion to Pledged 
Abstinence.”’ 


} A resolution on alcohol and road accidents was chosen for 
discussion at the Cheltenham conference. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Members of the Eastbourne Branch attended the Brewster 
Sessions to protest against the extension of licences. 


Women Police and Patrols Sectional Committee. 


Chairman : Miss E. TANcreED. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss M. Cow ttn, J.P. 


The report of the Women Police Committee for the past year 
is, as usual, a record of renewed, if apparently unavailing, efforts 
on the part of the N.C.W. to secure the appointment of Women 


Police to work in all County and Borough Forces in England and 
Wales. 


The Report of H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary for England 
and Wales for 1938 shows that there are four more women police 
working in the Provinces than in the previous year ; but that there 
are still 52 out of 60 County Forces and 83 out of 121 Borough 
Forces with no policewomen. 


Scotland has now 36 policewomen, 4 more having been 
appointed last year. While no comment on their work is contained 
in the Report for England and Wales, H.M. Inspector for Scotland 
pays a high tribute to their value, which tribute was broadcast in 
full on the Scottish National. 


The establishment of camps and munition works in country 
areas has shown the need for supervision and patrol work in these 
districts. The need for this and for preparedness for all kinds of 
emergency work in public places in case of air raids necessitated a 
consideration of the policy of the National Council with regard to 
the re-organisation or otherwise of voluntary patrols for whom the 
Council was responsible in the late war. Since 1914, the fact that 
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women doing any form of Police Service in public should work 
directly under the Police Authorities has been accepted asa principle 
by the National Council. In view of this, the Home Secretary was 
approached by the President and asked that the enlistment of 

omen Special Constables in connection with the National Register 
might be considered. The Home Secretary replied that Police 
Authorities had been authorised to use volinbaets for motor driving, 
clerical and canteen duties. A similar reply had been received from 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. It was felt that this recognition 
was most inadequate and did not give women the status or duties 
of Special Constables. 


In reply to a question from Miss Rathbone on 22nd June re the 
appointment of women as Special Constables the Home Secretary 
replied that the possibility of employing women on emergency work 
would not necessitate the possession of police powers and the 
appointment of women as special constables was not contemplated. 


The need for the supervision of camps is urgent. The National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes has expressed willingness to 
co-operate and County Federations have been asked to take up the 
matter. 


The Criminal Justice Bill was published in November, 1938. 
Clause 40(7) provided that every woman or girl detained in custody 
must be supervised by “‘a woman.’’ Clause 72 stated further that 
detention and supervision to constitute legal custody must be under- 
taken by a constable. Sir Thomas Moore, at the request of the 
N.C.W., agreed to move an amendment to Clause 40(7), adding 
the word “‘constable”’ after “‘supervision by a woman.” He further 
agreed to propose the insertion of a new clause asking that where a 
woman or girl was in the custody of the police she should be in the 
custody of a woman. Unfortunately, the amendment had to be 
withdrawn. ) 


A new and very attractive booklet on the conditions of service, 
etc., in the Metropolitan Police Force has been published. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Women Police Committee is 
anxious to have names of women wishing to take up police work to 
add, if candidates prove suitable, to the N.C.W. Register. One 
of the candidates on this Register has just been appointed to the 
Oldham Police Force, and is to receive a preliminary training with 
the Birmingham Police Force. 

In February the British National Committee on the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Women and Children accepted for circulation 
abroad a statement by Miss Tancred giving particulars of Women 
Police in Great Britain. (See “Women in Council,” June 1939.) 

In March the President and Miss Tancred interviewed the 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police and promised that 
the National Council would assist in the recruiting of suitable 
women. The Commissioner stated that any recruits trained in the 
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Metropolitan Force could be transferred to their own Forces, should 
appointments be made in those for which they wished to apply. 


Public opinion in favour of women police is undoubtedly 
growing. The opposition to their appointment comes almost en- 
tirely from Chief Constables who have never employed them. We 
hope that, in the interests of a true democracy, our own Branches 
and all affiliated societies will continue undeterred by this opposi- 
tion, and leave no stone unturned until a trained policewoman is 
available for the work connected with women and children which 
occurs in every force. 


BRANCH NOTES : 


Bradford sent a deputation to the Watch Committee to urge 
the appointment of additional women police and a public meeting 
was held. Carlisle petitioned the local Watch Committee, but 
women police have so far been refused. 


Burton-on-Trent, Derbyshire, Middlesbrough, Oldham 
and North Staffs have all been busy urging the appointment of 
women police. 


Glasgow Branch successfully agitated for additional women 
police at the Empire Exhibition in 1938. Several Branches have 
been trying to secure the appointment of women special constables 
for work in the vicinity of camps. 


REPORT OF THE REGIONAL COMMITTEES AND OF 
THE WORK OF THE BRANCHES, 1938-39. 
This report covers twelve months ending 31st July, 1939. 


During the year the Southern Regional Committee ceased to 
exist, as there had been two Branches only in that region. Farnham 
and Portsmouth are therefore now included in the South Eastern’ 
Regional Committee. The value of the other Regional Committees 
has been shown in a record of steady work and in the circulation of 
much useful information in the conferences arranged. Considerable 
interest has been aroused by suggested alterations in the Con- 
stitution which would enlarge the powers of Regional Committees. 


Eastern Counties Regional Committee. 
Chairman: Mrs. Harper SMITH. 
Secretary : Mrs. Hartree. 


The Committee has met twice during the year ; in November 
at Cambridge and in June at King’s Lynn. At each meeting reports 


of the work of the Branches are given, which produce valuable dis- 
cussion and are of help to the representatives of the other Branches 
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present. In November the resolutions passed at the London Con- 
ference were considered and suggestions made for taking action 
thereon. The meeting in June coincided with the receipt of the 
preliminary list of resolutions for the Cheltenham Conference, and 
members were therefore able to discuss them before their considera- 
tion in the Branches. 


Miss Rickard, Hon. Secretary for the Regional Committees, 
attended the meeting at King’s Lynn, and gave a short review of the 
work of the Regional Committees. 

At the meeting in Cambridge a Branch meeting was held and 
Dr. Walker, Hon. Medical Secretary of the newly formed Cambridge 
Public Medical Service, gave an account of the provisions of the 


Service, which follow the lines of the scheme laid down by the British 
Medical Association. 

At the luncheon at King’s Lynn, Mrs. Donzé, Hon. Secretary 
of the Nationality of Married Women Committee, spoke on 
‘British Wives of Aliens ; their Disabilities,’’ and laid stress on the 
great importance, particularly at the present time, of the Bill for 


which a campaign was being organised both in the country and in 
Parliament. 


Home Counties Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Muss CEcILE MATHESON. 
Hon. Secretary : Muss Ines BLaNcu. 


Three meetings of the Committee have been held, in November 
at 21, Gower Street, in February at Porchester Terrace by kind 
invitation of the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, and in May at Berkhamsted 
when the Berkhamsted Branch kindly organised a most interesting 
visit to Ashridge, the Bonar Law Memorial College. 


In addition, a special meeting of branch representatives was 
held in March at 19, Elsworthy Road by kind invitation of Miss 
Matheson, to discuss questions of finance, powers of regional 
committees, etc. 


Branch reports were giver at most of the meetings. It has been 
a year of great activity, as besides their usual social service, most 
branches have co-operated in the work for refugees and are assist- 
ing in the plans for national defence. 


East Midland Regional Committee. 
Chairman: Mrs. R. F. Percy. 
Secretary: Mrs. W. 5S. RoTHera. 


The East Midland Regional Committee has had four meetings 
during the year. A meeting at the house of the Chairman to dis- 
cuss the preliminary resolutions was well attended. 
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Newark and Southwell entertained the Committee at a one- 
day conference in November. The usual procedure was followed, 
a business meeting in the morning when each branch gave its 
report, and many interesting matters were discussed, lunch with 
the branch, and then a speaker in the afternoon. Chesterfield 
was the hostess branch in February. This was well attended and 
very successful, and opened the door to fuller discussion of the 
status of the part-time daily worker. This subject was dealt with in 
detail at the day conference at Derby in June, when Miss Storey of 
the Ministry of Labour (Nottingham) dealt with all the facts that 
were wanted. The annual meeting took place that day, and it gave 
great pleasure to all the branches that the National President, Mrs. 
A. F. W. Johnson, was present. Lunch with the branch followed at 
which Mrs. Johnson gave an inspiring talk. A delightful! afternoon 
was spent at Suffield, and during tea Miss Rickard, Hon. Secretary for 
the Regional Committees, spoke quite informally about Regional 
work in general. 


The year has certainly been one of useful work, and the co- 
operation and willingness of each branch to help the other is very 
real and a great asset to the work in general. 


West Midland Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Mrs. J. G. EMANUEL. 
Secretary : Mrs. W. E. Hicks. 


The West Midland Regional Committee has followed the 
usual procedure of holding two business meetings in Birmingham 
and a One-Day Conference at one of the Branches. All meetings 
have been well attended. 


Following reports given by Mrs. Potts and Mrs. Barnes on 
the ‘Marriage Council’”’ which had been formed in Birmingham, 
members were invited to make enquiries in their own districts 
as to— 


(1) The number of separation orders granted to young married 
couples and 


(2) If anything (or what) was being done to give advice to 
young couples about to marry. 


There have been interesting discussions on the subject. A 
copy of the pamphlet issued by the Marriage Council has been sent 
to every member of the Committee. Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Cardinal 
Taylor were appointed to the special Regional Committee. 


The One-Day Conference was held in Coventry and the 
subject was “Community Centres and Associations.’ This Con- 
ference, which was fully reported in ‘““Women in Council” proved 
extremely interesting and the attendance most gratifying. 
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Northern -Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Mrs. ALpEerson, M.A.., J.P. 
Secretary : Miss TRuTTMAN. 


The Northern Regional Committee consists of four Branches, 
with little possibility of e ion. It can report no great achieve- 
ment in the last year, but has met three times. These committees 
have been invaluable in consolidating and clarifying opinion, and 
lines of action on various problems. 


The Region concentrates on the question of Women Police, 
but has made little progress in the face of great conservatism. 


There has been co-operation in the matter of speakers, to the 
mutual advantage of the Branches concerned. 


For the next three years, Carlisle has agreed to convene the 
Committee, with Mrs. Wakefield as Chairman. 


North Eastern Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Lapy Lawson Tancrep, J.P. 
Secretary : Mrs. ANGELO RarIne. 


This Committee has met four times during the year, and in 
addition two special meetings have been held. 

The first committee discussed the preliminary list of Con- 
ference resolutions and for the first time formed two special sub- 
committees—(1) Women Police, and (2) Pooling of Speakers. 

The Committee met again at York in October to receive reports 
from sub-committees. Two lecture tours had been arranged—Miss 
Robinson on Child Guidance, and Miss Cowan on the I.C.W. 
Conference at Edinburgh. 

The Committee sent a resolution to Headquarters, dealing 
with amendments to the Constitution regarding the powers of 
Regional Committees. 

At Huddersfield in January a morning meeting for business 
and Branch Reports was followed by a lunch and a meeting in the 
afternoon addressed by Lady Lawson Tancred on the National 
Register, as well as by the Medical Officer for Huddersfield, Dr. 
Gibson, on Maternity and Child Welfare. 

The last meeting held in Bradford for election of officers, 
Branch reports and conference business, was followed by a luncheon 
and in the afternoon the Bradford Branch had arranged a delightful 
outing by bus to Bolling Hall and Bolling Hall High School for 
Girts, where the party was entertained to tea by the Headmistress. 

The Regional and Branch Representatives Sectional Committee 
met in Leeds on 27th April at 11.30 a.m. Luncheon was followed by 
a meeting addressed by the President, Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson. 
These meetings organised by a small sub-committee formed of 
Leeds Branch and N.E. Regional representatives were most helpful 
and enjoyable. 
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Ata meeting held in Todmorden, presided over by the Mayor 
of Todmorden, the speakers were Lady Lawson-Tancred and Mrs. 
Hartree, an Hon. Vice-President of the N.C.W. to whom the com- 
mittee owe very special thanks for coming from such a distance. At 
this meeting a new Branch of the N.C.W. was formed with 40 - 
members, a President, Vice-President, Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer. 7 
All the Committees have been well attended by representatives 
from the Branches in this region and the exchange of ideas and 
information given proves the great use of Regional Committees. 
Most Branches work in some way to help the unemployed. 


North Western Regional Committee. 


Chairman: THe Lapy CawLey. 
Secretary : Mrs. CLaypon. 


This Committee has met three times during the last year, 
in November at Manchester, in May at Southport and in June at 
Llangollen, by invitation of those branches. 

At Southport the Regional Committee was helped and inspired 
by a visit from the President, Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson. The question 
of the time given to Headquarters business at Branch meetings and 
the circulation of the N.C.W. magazine, ““Women in Council” 
were emphasised and discussed. 

The North Western Regional Committee much regrets that 
the Lady Cawley has felt obliged to resign from the committee 
of which she has been Chairman since 1931. The Regional Com- 
mittee has been greatly indebted to her for her leadership and 
generosity, and wish to record their deep appreciation of her ser- 
vices. At Llangollen, Miss Allington Hughes, J.P., was elected 
Chairman in her stead. 


South Eastern Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Miss MILMAN. 
Secretary : Miss Norau E. Green. 


This Committee now consists of representatives from ten 
Branches, Farnham and. Portsmouth Branches having recently 
joined it, while Mortlake with East Sheen Branch has resigned. 

Miss Milman has been re-elected as Chairman, while Miss 
Norah Green on her resignation as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
has been appointed as Vice-Chairman. Councillor Miss Huxtable 
of Tunbridge Wells has been elected as Hon. Secretary and Trea- 
surer. 

The Committee has met three times during the year. The 
June meeting was held in Eastbourne by invitation of the Branch, 
which entertained the Committee to luncheon, when the President 
gave a most informative speech on the recent work of the N.C.W, 
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The members were afterwards driven out to see the Open Air 
School on the South Downs. The other meetings continue to be 
held at 63, Catherine Place, Buckingham Gate, by kind permission 
of Mrs. Wilson Potter, her entertainment of the members at tea 
giving a much appreciated opportunity for social intercourse. The 
irs eamage fe is also indebted to Mrs. Wilson Potter for effecting a 
to the funds by getting the necessary typing done. 
e Committee is a Triennial Contributor to the I.C.W. 


South Western Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Mrs. J. L. Lovisonp, J.P. 
Secretary : Mrs. MEECH. 


The Committee has met four times, representatives from 
Branches attending each meeting and giving a report of activities. 

The outstanding event of the year was the visit of the President, 
Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson, to the Branches. This visit was very much 
appreciated and it was felt that it greatly increased the interest of 
the members. The Committee has learned with satisfaction that 
this year more members of the Branches have been able to attend the 
Sectional Committees in London. 

A resolution was sent from the April meeting to the Dorset 
Standing Joint Committee urging that women special constables 
should be appointed for patrol duty near camps. 


Western Regional Committee. 


Chairman: Miss E. H. Smoitn, J.P. 
Secretary : Miss C. L. Morant. 


The Western Regional Committee has had four meetings dur- 
ing the year when the various Branches have told of their activities. 
Lady Ruth Balfour came to Bristol in February to speak on the 
Empire Crusade against rheumatism. All Branches in the Region 
were visited, and a large open meeting was held in the University 
Hall. Lady Ruth also spoke to some of the Branches on the arrange- 
ments made at the Edinburgh Conference. 

In July Miss Rickard spoke most helpfully to the Committee 
on the work of Regional Committees. It has been arranged that at 
each Committee meeting two or three different members should be 
invited from each Branch in turn, in order to make the work of the 
Branches more widely known. All Branches are helping in A.R.P. 
work, and doing valuable work for refugees. 


Scottish Standing Committee. 


Chairman: Miss H. M. Brarr. 
Secretary : Mrs. Davip Parerson. 


The Committee met in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth and 
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Aberdeen. The Sub-Committees on Cinema, Health, Finance, 
Marriage and Divorce, and Police have also met as required. 
Mrs. Shaw Dunn, M.D., D.Sc., Chairman of the Health Committee, 
undertook to obtain the views of several leading experts on the 
Bastardy (Blood Tests) Bill and the result of her enquiry was sent 
to the appropriate Committee. The Police Committee keeps in 
close touch with the Sectional Committee and Branches have been 
asked to stimulate recruiting for Women Police. The Scottish 
Standing Committee has been active in pressing for the formation of 
a Branch of women special constables for use in a national emer- 
gency. The Scottish Office has drawn the Chief Constables’ 


attention to the value of these services should the need arise. 


All Branches have been taking part in A.R.P. work in their 
localities and the Scottish Standing Committe has been represented 
on Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence. 


The decorative Panel by Miss Sadie McLellan, lent to the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow by the N.C.W. has been given to the 
Hall of the women students of St. Andrew’s University. 


The Scottish Standing Committee has to record its deep sorrow 
at the losses sustained during the year in the deaths of its President, 
Ishbel, Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, G.B.E., LL.D., 
J.P., and also of Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. Mudie and Miss Christine Turn- 
bull. 
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BRANCH WORK. 
General. 


Lack of space unfortunately prevents any account of the 
lecture and discussion meetings which play such an important part 
in the activities of the Branches. As elsewhere indicated the 
Branches have undertaken a formidable amount of work as their 
share in national defence organisation, and in work for refugees, 
but obviously there has been no neglect of the normal claims of 
peace time social service. 


It is satisfactory to report friendly co-operation with other 
societies, and the following are a few examples :— 


_ Bedford annually organises a United Women’s religious 
service; Bristol held a joint meeting with the Soroptimists and 
the Federation of University Women, the subject being “‘Resi- 
dential Flats for Girls.” Birmingham co-operated with the Clergy 
Wives Club in a meeting about conditions in the nursing profession. 
Maidstone opened their session with a church service to which 
other women’s organisations were invited. 

Headquarters Office is indebted to many Branches for loyal 
co-operation in collecting information on nutrition, conditions in 
nursing and domestic service, public mortuaries, hours of employ- 
ment for young people, housecraft in schools, after-care of epilep- 
tics, etc. Most Branches have responded promptly when asked to 
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approach their local M.P’s on various questions, and, with very 


few exceptions, returns and reports have been sent punctually. 
This is very much appreciated in the office. 


One feature of growing popularity has been the development 
of luncheon and tea clubs. More than one Branch finds it con- 
venient to have alternate afternoon and evening meetings in order 
to suit women of widely varying occupations. 


Numbers have notably increased in the following Branches— 
Cheltenham, Greenock, Leeds, Northumberland and Newcastle, 
Spenborough, Wrexham. The growing number of printed 


Branch reports, carefully compiled and pleasing in appearance, is 
very noticeable this year. 


EXAMPLES OF GENERAL SOCIAL WORK. 


Aberdeen Branch was instrumental in keeping open several 


of the local church halls for young people to meet socially after every 
service. 


Andover collected money and clothing for a Women’s Club 


in a Distressed Area, and Bath helped unemployed miners in 
Durham. 


Berkhamsted. The Girls” Club continues to fill a great need 


and pays its way. A Working Party meets weekly and sends regular 
parcels to the Rhondda Valley. 


Bilston has contributed generously to the Bilston Children’s 


Holiday Camp, Spanish Refugees, 5. Staffs and Cannock Close 
Council of Social Women’s Holiday Fund. 


Bromley and District from its annual sale of goods made by 
Blind Workers, sent £142 to the National Society for the Blind. 


Burton-on-Trent has a member elected on the Public Assis- 
tance Committee and the Militia Objections Board. 


Colwyn Bay co-operated with school teachers in investigating 


cases of needy schoolchildren and raised a fund for providing 
boots and shoes. 


At Ealing a very busy needlework guild meets monthly. 


Eastbourne helped to organise a clothes depot which assisted 
300 of the unemployed. 


Edinburgh continued to take part in the work of teaching 
invalid children in their homes. The Branch is helping to raise a 
fund to provide flags for H.M.S. Edinburgh for special occasions. 
Edinburgh joint W.C.A. and N.C.W. has agreed to be responsible 
for the future management of the Social Service Library. 


Farnham invited senior girls from the Farnham Girls’ 
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Grammar School to tea and to hear a speaker on the nursing pro- 
fession. 


Gerrards Cross and Chalfont St. Peter held a stall at the 
local hospital fete and, through the League of Flower Givers, sends 
flowers to town once a week to be distributed by the Church Army. 


Harrogate has continued to help the Girls’ Club it was largely 
instrumental in forming. 


Harrow has a record of much practical social work, completely 
re-equipping the Nursery School with overalls and helping their 
funds, working for old people and other necessitous cases and 
organising various charitable collections. 


Hastings and St. Leonards co-operated with other societies 
against the granting of a Betting Licence to a proposed Greyhound 
Racing track in St. Leonards and subsequently the Watch Com- 
mittee refused to grant the licence. 


Leeds reports successful efforts to further safety on the roads. 
Leicester gave help at a Leprosy Exhibition. 


Lincoln contributed to Miss Picton-Turbervill’s Fund for 
rescued Child Slaves in China. 


Mortlake and East Sheen members give practical examples 
of social work, such as reading to hospital patients, visiting lonely 
old people, and at mental institutions, from which parties of patients 
have also been entertained. 


North Staffs largely supports the Y.W.C.A. Hostel. 


A Nottingham member has been leader of a community 
centre. 


Oldham reports a useful year’s work done by their Women’s 
Hostel. 


Perth co-operated with the Soroptimists to raise funds for a 
Nursery School, and contributed to Miss Picton-Turbervill’s Fund. 


Ruislip sent garments once again to the Over-Thirty Associa- 
tion and other organisations. 


Southport and Birkdale were responsible for a successful 
session at the Disabled Soldiers and Sailors Exhibition. 


Spenborough again made a collection for an infirmary. 


Stirling continued to take active practical interest in three 
societies founded by it, Thistle Property Trust Ltd., After-Care of 
Invalid Children and the Goodwill Club. 


York gave support to the Community Council of York. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


PASSED AT THE 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL MEETING, 
LONDON, 


14th—16th October, 1938. 


International Situation. 


(a) The National Council of Women, in Conference assembled, 
desires to place on record its profound agreement with the pro- 
nouncement made by President Roosevelt in his message to Herr 
Hitler on 26th September :— 


‘“That no problem is so difficult nor so pressing for solu- 
tion that it cannot be justly solved by resort to reason, rather 
than by resort to force.”’ 


and its recognition of the great personal efforts of the Prime Minister 
to this end. 


Further, it fervently hopes that H.M. Government will en- 
dorse President Roosevelt’s plea that a wide International Con- 
ference should be called to consider all outstanding problems 
endangering the peace of the world. 


Carried, 12 dissentients. 


(b) In response to an appeal made to this Council by the 
women of Czechoslovakia, the National Council of Women urges 
His Majesty’s Government to instruct their representative on the 
International Commission to do everything possible to ensure the 
fair and safe transfer of populations. 


Carried unanimously. 
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(c) While a that the immediate danger of war has 
been averted, the National Council of Women considers that the 
States Members should take steps towards the revision and recon- 
struction of the League of Nations, in the light of its successes and 
failures during the last twenty years. 


Further, the N.C.W. urges that in this reconstruction the 
Covenant should be separated from the Peace Treaties. 


Carried unanimously. 


l. Offices Regulation. 


The National Council of Women calls the attention of His 
Majesty's Government to the fact that the Public Health Acts 
fail to secure suitable conditions for those working in offices; and 
urges that the regulation of hours and conditions of work in offices, 
particularly with regard to the sanitary accommodation, cleanliness, 
light and ventilation should be administered by the Home Office, 
and that legislation for this purpose should be introduced. 


Carried, 1 dissentient. 


2. Clubs. 


That the National Council of Women shares the concern of 
responsible authorities throughout the country regarding the con- 
tinued delay in the introduction of the promised Government Bill 
to deal with the Club problem, and regrets that the Government 
could not after all introduce the Bill during this Session. 


The Council, though aware of the extreme pressure of business, 
now urges H.M. Government to give an immediate assurance that 
the Clubs Bill will have a prominent position in the programme for 
the next Session of Parliament. It further urges the necessity of 
ensuring that the provisions of the Bill conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Royal Commission on Licensing. 


Carried nem. con. 


3. Mental Health and Local Authorities. 


That the National Council of Women considers that Local 
Authorities should be strongly urged under the provisions of the 
Mental Treatment Act, 1930, to appoint a Mental Health Com- 
mittee to co-ordinate all the Mental Health Services in their areas 
in order to prevent gaps and overlapping, and especially to extend 
the facilities for :— 
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1. Child Guidance, in association with the Local Education 
Committee, and 


2, The early and preventive treatment of nervous breakdown 
and incipient mental disorder. . 


Carried unanimously. 


4. Women Police Surgeons. 


The National Council of Women urges the Home Secretary to 
issue a Circular to all Police Authorities in England and Wales 
recommending the appointment of a Woman Police Surgeon for the 
examination of women and children especially having regard to the 
numerous cases of sexual assault which occur. 


Carried unanimously. 


*5. Abortion‘Laws. 


The National Council of Women welcomes the action of the 
Government in setting up an I[nter-departmental Committee to 


enquire into the prevalence of abortion and the law dealing with 
criminal abortion. 


In view of the fact that the present wide disregard of this law 
causes incalculable harm to women who resort to illegal and 


dangerous methods of abortion, this Council begs to draw the atten- 
tion of the Minister of Health to :— 


1. The need for the legalisation of abortion under adequate 
safeguards ; 


2. The need for the provision by Public Health Authorities of 
contraceptive information to all married women who desire it. 
Carried : 236 for, 12 against. 


* The Mothers’ Union has written dissociating itself from this 
resolution. 


6. Epileptics, Community Care of. 


That the National Council of Women, recognising that no 
organisation exists for the after-care of the epileptic, is of opinion 
that such service should be provided, which should have as its 
chief concern the welfare of the adolescent boy and girl discharged 
from Residential Special Schools and Colonies for Epileptics ; 


and further that, as epileptics are not included in the categories 
of physically and mentally handicapped persons entitled to the 
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assistance of Local Authorities, this Conference considers that the 


Government should be urged to recognise that, in view of the 
difficulty of finding and retaining work for epileptics, their com- 
munity care is as essential a duty of Local Authorities as are their 
— and education in Residential Special Schools and 

onies. 


Carried nem. con. 


7. Hospital Pay Beds for all. 


The National Council of Women begs to urge that immediate 
steps be taken to increase pay beds in large hospitals for the treat- 
ment of all classes irrespective of income. 

Carried, 8 against. 


8. Van Zeeland Report. 


That the National Council of Women cordially welcomes the 
Van Zeeland report as offering a most valuable approach to the 
solution of international problems which are causing widespread 
unrest and may lead to war; and urgently requests His Majesty’s . 
Government to invite other nations to co-operate in seeking a peace- 
ful solution of these problems along the lines indicated in the 
report; and, with this end in view, to set up without delay expert 
preparatory commissions to deal with the various questions involved. 


Carried : 9 against. 


9. Refugees and Stateless Persons. 


The National Council of Women deeply moved by the distress 
of the refugees and stateless persons for whom assistance, the right 
to work and possibilities of rehabilitation should be assured and 
considering that the problems can only be solved internationally, 
expresses the wish that the humanitarian work carried on by the 
Nansen Committee and similar organisations be continued in some 
suitable form, under the auspices of the League of Nations. 


Alive to the difficulties which the presence of immigrants 
creates in other nations, the National Council of Women :— 


Supports the resolution adopted by the Evian Conference on 
July 14th, 1938 (which asks that involuntary emigrants be allowed 
to take with them their property and possessions) and urges that 
negotiations should be initiated on these lines; and that the 
Conventions concerning the International Statute of Refugees of 
October 1933 and of February 1938 be ratified and implemented. 
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Further, the Council begs His Majesty’s Government im- 
mediately to explore the possibilities of receiving Refugees within 
the Empire in consultation with the Governments of the Dominions. 


Carried nem. con. 


10. Physical Fitness. 


The National Council of Women supports the work of the 
National Fitness Council which, under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937, aims at the encouragement of voluntary 
physical training and recreation and the establishment of centres 
for social activities. 


But the National Council of Women urges that wherever 
centres for recreational training are set up, due regard should be 
paid to the adequate training of all instructors and to the con- 
ditions under which training is carried on; to the suitability of any 
particular system of training to the individuals concerned ; and to 
the factors controlling the development of the aesthetic, moral 
and spiritual as well as the physical powers of the individual. 


To this end the National Council of Women would urge upon 
all Regional Fitness Councils and upon all Local Authorities the 
importance of the following factors in a physical fitness campaign :— 


1. Adequate medical supervision of physical training. 


2. Suitability of systems of training, those for women and girls 
being specially considered with a view to promoting easy childbirth. 


3. The healthy development of the young child through ante- 


natal supervision of the mother and subsequent attendance of the 
child at Welfare Centres and Nursery Schools. 


4. A knowledge of the basis of positive health, provision for 
character training and guidance in sex behaviour. 


5. A balanced and sufficient diet including instruction on this 
and on the effect of alcohol on the body. 


6. Sufficient rest and sleep. 
' 7. A maximum of natural sunlight and of fresh air day and 
night 
8. Hygienic clothing and cleanliness. 


9. The encouragement of practical and artistic hobbies at 
these recreational centres. : 
Carried unanimously. 


11. Adoption Abroad of British Children. 


This Conference, recognising the particular necessity for the 
protection of Children taken out of the country, urges the British 
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Government to give effect to the following recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee on Adoption Societies and Agencies : 


“It should be an offence for an adoption society or any 
other body or person to arrange for a British child (a) to be 
taken out of the country for adoption by foreign nationals, 
or (b) to be taken out of the country for adoption by British 
subjects, without a licence from the Chief Magistrate of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts or any Magistrate of the Metro- 
politan Police Courts appointed by Order in Council for the 


purpose.’ 
Carried, 1 against. 


12. Domestic Science, Instruction in. 


The National Council of Women welcomes the fact that the 
examining Boards in England and Wales have included Domestic 
Science in the subjects for the examination for the School Leaving 
Certificate, and urges that in all schools for girls and boys, instruc- 
tion in housecraft, which is at present included tinder the term 
‘Domestic Science’ should at some suitable time during their school 
ife be a compulsory part of the curriculum. 


199 for, 81 against. 


13. Child Fitness. 


Whereas the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, whilst 
excluding children from the bar itself, does not exclude them from 
rooms, passages and gardens connected with licensed premises, it 
is known that children from a few weeks old to those of school age 
are often on the premises until and after closing time. Realising how 
detrimental this is to the moral and physical fitness of the children 
of our nation and having in mind the drive for National Fitness 
being made by His Majesty’s Government, the National Council of 
Women urges that the law be altered concerning this evil and 
legislation be secured to exclude all children from the vicinity of 
licensed drinking bars after seven p.m. 


Carried nem. con. 


14. The National Council of Women urges that representations 
should be made to the Government and to all public authorities 
pointing out the obvious importance of ensuring that the staffs of 
all public services should normally include an adequate proportion 
of those not liable for other service in posts of direction and in 
a consultative capacity so that in time of emergency any necessary 
withdrawal of members of those staffs would not caus> undue 
dislocation of the services. 
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With this in view an immediate policy should be adopted of 
recruiting, training and promoting competent women to fill a 
number of such posts in the ordinary course, it being necessary in 
the interests of men and women alike that pay and conditions 
should be the same for both sexes. In order to ensure that women 
found to be suitable should be encouraged to retain the posts for 
which they have been fitted by training and experience the rule that 
women should retire on marriage should be abrogated. 


And further that every effort should be made to call the 
attention of all private employers of labour to the fact that the inter- 
est of the country as well as of their own business calls for a similar 


policy. 
Carried, 16 against. 


Can you 


Imagine ? 
Can you imagine anyone 
heartless enough to ill-treat 
| this little child? . .. Yet | 
she was cruelly treated by her own parents until the 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
intervened to secure for her a happy life. 


Will you take an active interest 
by becoming an ‘‘ Annual Member,”’ 
contributing 20/- or a Life Member,” 
for a subscription of £10? Write 
to the Director, William J. Elliott, 
O.B.E. 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


ORIGIN. 


__. The National Council has sprung from small beginnings, as have many organ- 
isations which fulfil a need. In 1876 Miss Ellice Hopkins, during her strenuous 
efforts to educate public opinion on questions of morals, : for the purposes 
of preventive and rescue work, to found Ladies’ Associations for the Care of 
Friendless Girls. bE ont Conference of or oe Associations was held 
at Barnsley —the i ving been possibly taken from a very successful Con- 
ference, presided over by Lady Aberdeen the year before at Aberdeen. This 
Conference was by Miss Gray and Miss Janes, until 1914 the organisin 
secretary of the N.C.W., to whose untiring work and self-devotion the Coun 
owes in t its existence. Birmingham ladies, among whom were Mrs. 
Phillip, ‘ and Miss E. H. Cadbury, who were present at Barnsley, 
warmly took up the idea of such a meeting, and in 1890 the Birmingham Union 
of Women Workers, with Miss Stacey as its Secretary, held a well attended and 
most interesting Conference, when papers on various subjects connected with work 
amongst women and girls were read. 

Meetings of the same sort followed in Liverpool, under Mrs. Alfred Booth, 
and in Bristol, Glasgow, and Leeds, under the presidency of Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford. These were arranged by the local Unions of Women Workers. At 
some of these Conferences schemes for a more organised and formal body were 
suggested, notably by Miss Hubbard, whose staunch support did much for the 
Conferences. At the Nottingham Conference, held in October, 1895, the National 
Union of Women Workers (now known as the National Council of Women) was 


formally constituted, with Mrs. Creighton as its first President. 
Miss Norah Green was appointed Secretary in January, 1904, and continued 
to hold office until her retirement as General Secretary in January, 1934. 


CONFERENCE & REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 


MEETINGS. 

Place. Date. President. _ Secretaries. 
Barnsley 1889 “yo — 
Birmingham 1890 Miss Mathews. Miss Stacey. _ 
Liverpool 1891 Mrs. Alfred Booth. et ae ee 

_-Bristol 1892 Mrs. Thomas Pease. Mrs. Goodeve. 
Leeds . 1893 Hon. Mrs. E. Talbot. Mrs. ‘Talbot Baines. 
Glasgow 1894 Mrs. Mirrlees. Miss MacGregor 
N 1895 Mrs. Creighton. Mrs. Arnold Gem 
Manchester . 1896 Mrs. Creighton. Miss Olga Hertz 
Croydon 1897 Mrs. Creighton. yd ae arg 
Norwich 1898 Mrs. Alfred Booth. Mrs. Nance. 
Brighton 1900 Hon. Mrs. H. T. Lyttelton. Miss Allum. 
Edinburgh 1902 ‘The Lady Battersea. oo ee tory 
Cheltenham and Miss S. Roberts. 

Gloucester 1903 The Lady Battersea. Miss A. Lemon. 
Miss Aileen Boyd Mackay 
York 1904 Miss Clifford. | Mis E. Sanderson. 
Miss Jalland. 
Birmingham 1905 Miss Clifford. aa EM Fany 
Tunbridge Wells. 1906 Mrs. George Cadbury. on Hodghineo s 
Manchester . 1907. Mrs. George Cadbury. Miss Sidebottom. 


Miss Moorhouse. 
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Place. 


Aberdeen 


Portsmouth . 
Lincoln 


Glasgow 


Oxford 
Hull 


London 
+London 
+London 
Harrogate 
Leicester 
Bristol 
Sheffield 
Cambridge 
Edinburgh 
Brighton 


Birmingham 


London c 


Bournemouth 


York P 
Manchester . 
Portsmouth . 


Aberdeen 


Norwich 
Torquay 
Edinburgh 


Leicester 


Southport 
Bournemouth 
London : 
Cheltenham 


1908 


Date 


President. 


Mrs. Edwin Gray. 


Mrs. Edwin Gray. 


The Lady Laura 
Ridding. 

The Lady Laura 
Ridding. 

Mrs. Allan H. Bright. 


Mrs. Allan H. Bright. 


Mrs. Creighton 
Mrs. Creighton. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. 


The Countess of Selborne. 


Secretaries. 


( Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, 

D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Miss Clarke. 

Miss K. Edmonds. 

Miss Meugens. 

Mrs. Lambert. 

Miss Harrison. 

Miss Orreck Johnston. 

Miss Pickering. 

Miss Adair. 

Mrs. Daly. 

Mrs. Walter Wade. 

Miss Norah Green. 

Miss Norah Green. 

Miss Norah Green. 

Mrs. W. H. Thompson. 

Miss S. K. Sloane. 

Miss Stirling. 

Mrs. H. F. Hall. 


The Lady Frances Balfour. Mrs. Hartree. 
The Lady Frances Balfour. Miss S. H. Turcan. 


Mrs. George Morgan. 
Mrs. George Morgan. 
Hon. Mrs. Franklin. 
Hon. Mrs. Franklin. 


The Lady Emmott. 
The Lady Emmott. 
Mrs. Keynes. 


Mrs. Keynes. 


Lady Trustram Eve. 

Lady ‘Trustram Eve. 

The Dowager Lady Nun- 
burnholme. 

The Dowager Lady Nun- 
burnholme. 

Mrs. Hartree. 

Mrs. Hartree. 

The Lady Ruth Balfour. 

Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson 


Miss M. F. Basden. 
Mrs. Ring. 

Miss Danielsen. 
Miss Norah Green. 
Mrs. Kitching. 
Mrs. Lefroy. 

Mrs. Angelo Raine. 
Miss E. Reiss, Ph.D. 
Miss B. Rundle. 
Miss Murray. 

Miss Trail. 

Miss Burgess. 

Mrs. Walton. 


Miss Helen M. Blair. 


Mrs. F. Parsons. 
Miss M. Vickers. 
Miss N. Rickard. 
Mrs. Watts. 

Mrs. Victor Percival. 


*Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, was President of the Central Conference 
Council from 1892 to 1894, but the Conferences were presided over by residents 
previous to 1895. No Conferences were held in 1899 and 1901. 


TOwing to the war, no meeting was held in 1914 and Council meetings only 
were held in 1916 and 1917. 
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National Council of Women of Great Britain. 
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Cartwright, Miss M. .. 
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Packman, Mrs. E. C., J.P Brae Spicer, Lady Handley 3% 
. . picer, 
Paget, Dame Rosalind 5 0 Steel-Maitland, Mary, Lady ee 
Paice, Mrs. C. B. 10 0 Stevenson, Miss E. , 10 0 
Parkinson, aay 5 0 Stewart-Brown, Mrs. E. 100 
Patterson, Mrs. O. E. 5 0 Stiebel, Mrs. Arthur. 10 0 
Paxton, Mrs., J P. 5 0 Stirling, Miss .. : 5 0 
Peckover, The Hon. Alexandrina 10 0 Storrs, Mrs. Francis | 7 6 
Peel, Honble. Mrs. Home 10 0 Stott, Mrs. A. C. hae ee 
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Ra . .M . e. ** ee , " 0 Turrill, Mrs 5 0 
yner, Miss I. 10 nknow 
Reed, Councillor Mrs 5 0 o ius 
Retchford, > 0 Valpy, Mrs. (1938-39) .. 53s 
Reyes, eg eno Re: Vicary, Miss ~ 5 0 
Riddell, , ( sM. S 10 0 Villiers, Miss S. A. 5 0 
Riley, Miss R. A. i 0 Waters, Mrs Te. 
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meee Fion. Mrs. Walter . . 1-358 Wolse ve -Lewis, Miss |. 5 0 
Russell, Hon. Mrs. Hamilton . . 5 0 Worsley, Miss M. T. .. 10 0 

Wragg. Mrs. Leonard . ee ee 
Sant Elia, Contessa di (1938-39) 1 0 0 : 

: is ; Yate-Lee, Miss .. i e.¢ 
Schuster, Mrs. Ernest | ee Yates, Miss E. M. 10 6 
Selborne, The Countess of 1 00 Young, Mrs. R. F. 1 0 0 

: Laura 5 0 Young, Mrs. T. M. 5 0 
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Smith, - ae 232 6 6 
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College of Domestic Subjects 


(Founded in 1873 as The National Training School of Cookery) 


72-78, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W.1. 
AT SOUTH DEVON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, TORQUAY. 


Patron: Her Majesty THE QuEEN 
_ Principal: Miss G. M. Exanp. 


1. TEACHERS’ COURSES in Domestic Subjects (assisted by grants from the 
Board of Education), 3 or 4 years. 
2. TECHNICAL COURSES of one year, carrying certificates. Leading to 
intments in Clubs, Hospitals, Tea Rooms and Schools. 
3. ORT COURSES. 
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Mrs. ANGELO Ratne’s Imacrnary STALL .. es ey ce 1917 0 

GENERAL: 
Anonymous my “* - ‘i ‘a ‘> ‘%s 
Barrow Branch—Balance of funds... * ee «“ i 
Manchester Branch .. re ie 3 ree ‘e 5 
Lady Cawley .. 3 ‘s Me YF oo Re 10 
Mrs. Karslake .. % ee hw »3 z ee 1 
Mary, Lady Steel-Maitl ad Ae “ - ve 5 
Mrs. Newsum .. a ~ $ es sh ve l 
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Mrs. Arthur Watts... “ na +a wy we 10 
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BRANCHES. 


: Subscrip- & Subscrip- £5 
ees. tions. ees, 
ae 4-6 @ Le &  2edé 
ENG , Malvern . 110 0 5 00 
Andover se 10 0 5 0 0 Manchester 3 6 6 5 0 0 
Aylesbury S27: °@ § 0 0 5 9 5 00 
Middles ee 5 0 0 
Bath (1938-39) . » > ae 10 O 0 Mortlake ee » & F 
Bedford pana 39) a. 2 10 O O 
Berkhamsted os 5 0 0 Newark sui... s.¢ 4 
Bilston (1938-39).. 3 16 10 0 0 Norfolk and Norwich > sf aie ee ee 
Birmingham ie 715 6 5 0 0 North Staffs. se i 5 6 ¢@ 
Bournemouth 6 611 5 0 0 o humberland | ' Pike a 5 0 0 
Bradford 3 4a. .@ > & , 22 6 6 o wy 
Bridli 450 5090 0 
Brighton 213 9 — Oldham 210 0 5 0 0 
Bristol 6 6 0 5 0 0 
Bromley 210 0O 5 0 0 Peterborough 215 0 5 0 0 
Burton 1 7 6 5 0 0 Portsmouth 20 6 a. ¢ 2 
Cambridge — —- Richmond 519 0 5 0 0 
Carlisle- .. 219 0 3: @:@ Ruislip 110 0 SS Se 
Cheltenham 3: 9% 5 0 0 
Chesterfield S- 3:8 5 0 0 St. Albans ae 5 0 0 
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— and Birk- 
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King’s Lynn “ara 5 9 0 Stirling i. a 2°¢@:.6 5 0 0 
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Leicester .. 8s 0 0 5 0 0 Bangor 1 12 11 5 0 O 
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Liverpool . $32: 5 5 0 0 Llangollen 210 0 5 0 0 
London. ee ey 5 0 0 W 110 0 — 
Maidstone ceva £315 166 £400 0 0 
ea >. @ > 2-@ 


Note: Branch Membership numbers will be found on pages 56 and 57. 
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1.—AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


Abortion Law Reform Association .. 
Alexandra College Guild (1935-38) .. 
Alexandra College, Dublin... 4 xe 
Noga One fi d the Ordina of W 
roup for tion omen 
Animal Welfare, National Council for 
Assistant Mistresses in Public weed Incorp. Association of 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene ca 
Beck omen Citizens’ Association .. 


British Social Hygiene ‘Council 
Brotherhood Movement ero (Sisterhood Section) 
oe sa Town Women’s Sett 


Charity O tion Society . 
Child Gui 

cnreenet Society of ‘ “ag 
Church Arm 
Church of England Advisory Board for Moral Welfare Work 
Church of England Temperance Society an. s sty sapsee 
Church of Scotland Women’s Guild 


College Hall 
College of Nursing, Inco 


Colonial and Continental |e Society (Ladies’ Association) a 


tive and Unionist Associations, Natic nal Union of 


Coulsdon and Purley W.C.A. 

County and County ay Bocogh Hospital Matrons’ Association 

Day Nurseries, National 

Electrical Association for nen (1938- 39) 

Epi , National sa 
Citizenship, National Council for 

Eugenics Society (193 so) 

Exeter Diocesan 

F Girls’ Country Holiday F und 

Society 


Food 

Girls’ Clubs, National Council of 
Girls’ Friendly Society Solin Council) 
Girls’ F sis As Society (Scotland) 


ee Si wa etlon Teachers tad Old Students Association 
Howard efor Penal Reform .. 
Independent Association, Inc. 


Industrial Psychology, National Institute of (Women’ s Com. ) 
In ion: for Protection of Horses 
Invalid Children’s A 


ewish Association for the Protection of Girls, Women and Children 


jewish Women, Union of 
Liberal 


Se 3 
rat dthie hi sti 
Maternity & Child Welfare, National nen for... 
Mental After Care : 


Association 
fy re ba Hygiene, National Council for 
peeves oe itute and (ooagh pgglinan Club 
Ministry omen, Society for 
Mothercraft Training Society 
National Adult School Union (Women’s Dept.) 
National British Women’s Total Abstinence Union 
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AFFILIATED SOCIETIES—continued. 


Over Thirty Association 1 
Oxford Diocesan Council 

Parents’ National Educational Union» 1 
Pedestrians’ Associatio ‘i ie 1 
Prevention of Cruelty t o Animals, Royal Society for ‘a 1 
Prevention of Cruelty to —_— ecu Society _ (1939-40) we 2 
Public Morality Council ie 1 
Ranyard Mission aS we ss aa cs me 1 
Reigate and Redhill W.C.A. ‘a 10 
Representative School Managers of London Elementary Schools . Ke 10 
Salisbury Diocesan Association for Moral and Spiritual ae - 10 
Salvation Army (Women’s International Department) be ; i 1 
Save the Children Fund se Ay 1 
Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ Associations (1938- 39) oe ai 2 
Scottish Matrons’ Association YY oi ing 1 
Southwark Diocesan Association for Moral Welfare we 4 1 
Streatham Women’s Local Government and Citizens’ Association os 1 
Student Christian Movement . - oe 1 
Sutton Coldfield Women Citizens’ Association 

Teachers, National Union of (1938-39) 

Teachers of Domestic Subjects, Association of 

Teddington and The Hamptons W.C.A. .. 

Temperance Legislation League 

Training of Women, Society for Promoting the 

University Women, British Federation of 

University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls, ’ Federation of (1938- 40) 
Universities’ Federation for Animal Welfare : 
Unmarried Mother and Her Child, National Council for 

Wage Earnin aenet Committee o on x 
Westfield Colleg ‘ss 

West London Mission 

Winchester Women Citizens’ Association 

Wives’ Fellowship ; 

Women Housing Estate Managers, Society of 

Women Pharmacists, National Association of 

Women Public Health Officers’ cl 

Women’s Employment Federation . ; 

Women’s Farm and Garden Association 

Women’s Gas Council (1938-39) 

‘Women’ Liberal Federation . 

Women’s Service, London and National Society, for 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education . 

Young Women’s Christian Association (British National Council) 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Scotlan : 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF | w 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT § for 
1937/8. RECEIPTS. 
"tty a” ee ae Sa ) 
£ s. d. ToSubscriptions : 9 
237 10 6 Members .. vi e .. 2a ae: 2 1 
286 4 3 Branches... a ne es “eae 
375 0 0 £5 fees oi a és ~~ os? eae 
128 9 6 Societies .. :% i e co Si ae 
1,080 13 0 
3 0 6 Household Service League (Capitation Fee) 316 3 
9 Donations : 
jzo ie 3 London Conference ~" a e 86 2 8 
eS Bae General... “3 “F 81 0 2 
167 2 10 
» Dividends and Interest : 
219 2 34% WarStock .. ‘a me oe 2:39 :.2 
42 Bank Deposit a nf és ‘i 4 4 
5-32 6 
» Sale of Literature : | 
: ae ae Conference Reports Ss 7 * ae 8 i] 
at fee Conference Agenda ae ¥ 13 15 6 ) 
68 6 8 Handbook (Sales and Adverts. ae aE > die’ Be 
54 O Pamphlets .. ey a 37 15 11 
184 10 7 
27 16 3 . Public Service Minutes .. ‘i a 2516 3 
219 5 3 ww “Women in Council” Sales i ss zo 62 60 
28 0 1 , LC.W. Bulletin Sales i ‘i - eS 7 
»» Miscellaneous Receipts .. ; os 
Sundries .. ‘e i “8 “ 11 10 
1013 O Sale of Badges ie ‘ oa ge ae he 
s4i3 6 Duplicating ~ “A “ 218 9 
mak 2 
» New Offices Fund—Contribution towards : | 
277 13 2 Salaries as si ‘ es .. 249 14 10 1 
70 O O Rent “ i a Sr é 8 li 
436 18 10 : 
qi 
78 4 0 ,, Deficit, carried to Balance Sheet 3 29 12 1 
£2,125 14 6 £2,220 11 68 £2] 
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IF 


WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


INT § for the year ended 31st July, 1939. 
pane PAYMENTS. 
. d, fs fn ak ek er’ 
929 10 “5 By Salaries and National Insurance 978 12 0 
197 12 6 ,, Rent ea ae ee is7.7 6 
1,175 19 6 
14 7 O ,, Insurance: Life Policy yee eel 
> 2 aa Fire and Burglary 3 16 11 
s 0 is 311 
» 3 » Heating & Lighting : 
213 11 on 6 ‘7 bi ees eee. 
20 12 O ee 4 99 
6 510 Electricity RCPS 
- 10 30 18 9 
36 810 ,, Office Cleaning 39 13 0 
19 7 8 ~,, Renewals and Repairs: 7° 2 
48 18 0 
6 
6219 1 ,, Stationery 7s 
100 6 O ,, Postage 89 12 7 
41 0 3 , Telephone 38 14 3 
204 8 11 
4 8 2. » Newspapers & Reports 9 211 
eit 1010 O  ,, Press Cuttings 10 10 0 
» 3 116 4  , Petty Expenses --- 
 @ 19 12 11 
> 7 614 8 . Bank Charges 1419 6 
6 6 0 , Audit Fee ‘s 6 ee ee 
- — - wv Legal Expenses (new lease). Ce ae. 
442 6 
366 5 0O 
Pe 8 3 8 ,, Travelling Expenses 710 1 
30 0 0 ,, Committee Grants 47 10 6 
12312 0 ,, Printing: General 124 16 0 
ri Ee aoe | Conference Reports .. 96 13 6 
3 10 2218 6 Conference Agenda .. 22 9 0 
57 4 0 Handbook .... ea 7 4 
6616 8 Pamphlets a:32..3 
215 6 9 
19 4 6 y Public Service Minutes 0:2. = 
» ““Women in Council” 
93 10 6 Printing 116 6 7 
100 0 O Salary of Editor 100 0 0 
an OT 
4428 , LC.W. Bulletin Gee Has 
217 OO. , Subscriptions to other Societies 2:4 
610 0 ,, LC.W. Affiliation Fee 610 0 
—-—-—  , Panel Fund Balance Some ee 
210. =, Edinburgh Tour -- - 
4 
68 £2,125 14 6 £2,200 11 6 
——— 
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The 


Sr. JAMES’S 
Secretarial COLLEGE 


PATRONS : y, 
Tue Rr. Hon. anp Rt. Rev. THe Lorp BisHop or LoNpDoN. 
Tue Rr. Rev. THe Lorp BisHop or STEPNEY. 


Tue Lapy VALDA MACHELL. Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount 
Tue Lapy KATHARINE ROTHERMERE, 
SEYMOUR. Str WoopMAN BurBIDGE, 
THE DowaGeEr Lapy Sysonsy. Bart., C.B.E. 

Tue Rt Hon. Lorp 
Lapy Has.eriac. McGowan, K.B.E. 
DaME ELIzABETH Capsury, D.B.E. Sir LYNDEN Macassey, K.C. 
Miss Lixian C. Barker, Str JOHN J. WITHERS, 
C.B.E. C.B.E., M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
for women and girls of gentle birth and 


good education. 


Prospectus and Particulars from The Secretary. 


ST. JAMES’S Secretarial COLLEGE 
34 & 35, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


Telephone : [SLoaNeE]} 7798. 
Also Branches in SOMERSET and DORSET. 


SeseagsSegeSeEBEeEBEeaeeSseeHigg &@ a 


lf You want a Lady Secretary 


who is really efficient and intelligent, 
apply to the above College. 


SHEBeSBeSEeSBeHBEeHBREeHEeBeSaBeeteeaHa & fG& 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


(ORGANISED 1888). 


Motto—The Golden Rule—‘‘Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you.” 


Hon. Vice-Presidents— 

FrROKEN HENNI FORCHHAMMER, 32, Mariendalsvej, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Dr. PHIL., Dr. MED. H.c. ALICE SALOMON, 325, East 79 Street, New York, 
USS.A. 

Dame ELizaBETH Capsury, D.B.E., The Manor House, Northfield, Birming- 
ham, England. 

MapaME LEposava PETKoviTcH, 9, Bratché néditcha, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

Fru Betty KrevsBerG, Kar! Johansgate, 41, Oslo, Norway. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


President—MADAME LA BARONNE Pot Boe , 36, Boulevard du Regent, Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 


Vice-Presidents— 

MaApDAME LA CoMTESSE ALBERT APPony]l, 1, Verbocziu.17, Budapest, Hungary. 

THe DowaGer Lapy NUNBURNHOLME, J.P., 7, Green Street, London, W.1, 
England. 

Mone. F. F. PLaminkova, Starometske nam. 8, Prague, Bohemia. 

Mme. PicHon-LANpry, 102, rue de Grenelle, Paris, VII, France. 

Dr. INGEGERD PatME, Valhallavagen 86, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Muss Louise C. A. vAN EEGHEN, 9, Avenue Soret, Geneva, Switzerland. 

MMe. LA PRINCESSE ALEXANDRINE CANTACUZENE, 224, Calea Victoriei Buca- 
rest, Roumania. | 

Miss LENA MADESIN PHILLIPs, 77, Park Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. ca PREMCHAND, Premodyan, Love Lane, Byculla, Bombay, 
India. 

Mrs. I. H. Moss, C.B.E., J.P., Room 716, National Bank Chambers, 271, 
Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria, Australia. 

Mrs. MclItwrartu, Trellis, P.O. Constantia, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Mme. MeErcepes GALLAGHER Parks, Avenida Javier Prado, 1690, Orrantia, 
Lima, Peru. 


Recording Secretaries— 
ML LE, F. BarETens, 47, rue Keyenveld, Brussels, Belgium. 
Miss CféciLE MATHESON, 19, Elsworthy Road, London, N.W.3, England. 


Treasurer— 
Miss Karen M. GLaEsEL, Fredensborg, Denmark. 


Editor of Bulletin—Muss G. M. GUNTHER, 112, rue du Commerce, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Executive Secretary—Miss E. A, van Veen (to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed). 


Headquarters Office—112, rue du Commerce, Brussels, Belgium. 
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The Wellgarth N ursery Training College 
OF THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL (INC.) 
WELLGARTH ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.1I1. 


Temporary Address : Bourton House, Bourton Village, nr. Swindon, Wilts. 


A Residential College for the training of students in the care of babies 
and young children. The course includes instruction in infant care and feeding, 
a study of child nature and the principles of early education, needlework, house- 
wifery and cookery. Experience in the Nurseries and the Nursery School. Children 
from a few days old to five years in residence. 

Period of training, one year. Fees, 88 guineas, payable quarterly, include 
tuition, board residence, laundry, full uniform outfit, and ordinary medica! 
attendance. Superannuation Scheme for Nurses when trained. For further 
particulars apply to The Warden. 


WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON— 


THE WARWICK CLUB, LTD. 


Residential for ladies with married quarters. 


21, St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 


(Near Victoria.) 


Terms from 35s. to 42s. a week, partial board, or 6s. to 6s. 6d. a night. Bed 
and breakfast 30s. a week or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 64. 
For full particulars apply Secretary. 


Telephone: Victoria 7289. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
117, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Emergency Address : 

19, KENSINGTON GATE, W.8. 
Patron : Her Majyesty QuEEN Mary. 
NEEDS : voluntary help both in money and service. 
Visitors urgently required. 
Information about Convalescent Homes, Reports and 


audited Balance Sheets on application to the Secretary. 


CANNING TOWN WOMEN'S 
SETTLEMENT,  €E.16. 


Hon. Secretary : —THe Hon. Mrs. Home PEEL. 
Warden: Mrs. E. M. Gattoway, B.A. 


The Settlement needs voluntary helpers for all Branches of 
Social Work — Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Clubs, 
Nursery School, Gardening, Townswomen’s Guilds, Music, 
Visiting 
WILL YOU HELP? 
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INTERNATIONAL STANDING COMMITTEES. 


International Conveners and Vice-Conveners, and representatives of the 
British National Council on each Committee. 


FINANCE.—Convener : Muss Karen M. Gtagset, Fredensborg, Denmark. 
Vice-Convener : Mlle. J. de Busschere, 21, Rue du Marteau, Brussels, Belgium. 


eo Representative : Lady Hort, J.P., Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, 
ts. 


ghee ol Miss A. Christitch, 33, Brooke Street, London, E.C.1., 
ngland. 
Vice-Conveners : Muss G. M. Giinther, 112, rue du Commerce, Brussels, 
Belgium. 
“a: ee C. Ball, 130, East End Avenue, New York City, 
British Representative : Mrs. Watts, 1, Holly Place, London, N.W.3. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION.—Convener : Mme. L. Dreyfus-Barney, 74, rue Ray- 
nouard, Paris XVI, France. 
Vice-Convener : Mrs. Hartree, 21, Bentley Road, Cambridge, England. 
British Representative : Mrs. W. A. Cadbury, J.P., Wast Hills, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 
Laws AND LEGAL PosITION oF WomMEN.—Convener : Advokat M. Staél von Hol- 
stein, Malmtorgsgatan 3, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Vice-Convener: Dr. M. Kralova-Horakova, Rue Bartolomejska, 5, Prague, 
Bohemia. 
British Representative : Mrs. Hartree, 21, Bentley Road, Cambridge. 


SUFFRAGE AND RIGHTs OF CITIZENSHIP.—Convener : Madame Cécile Brunschvicg 
53, Rue Scheffer, Paris, France. 
Vice-Convener: Miss Rosa Manus, Jacob Obrechtstraat 67, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 
British Representative : Miss Picton-Turbervill, O.B.E., 62, Berkeley Court, 
London, W.1. 


EquaL Morar STANDARD AND TRAFFIC IN WoMEN.—Convener: Miss Alison 
Neilans, A.M.S.H. Livingstone House, Broadway, London, $.W.1, England. 
Vice-Convener : Mme. Waytowicz-Grabinska, Piusa XI 62, Warsaw, Poland. 
British Representative : Miss Retchford, at 7, Green Street, London, W.1. 


Pusiic HEaALTH.—Convener : Dame Janet Campbell, D.B.E., 21, Greycoat Gar- 
dens, S.W.1. 
camer | Mme. le Dr. Thuillier-Landry, 102, rue de Grenelle, Paris, 
rance. 
British Representative : The Lady Ruth Balfour, M.B., B.S., Balbirnie, Mar- 
kinch, Fife. 


EpucaTION.—Convener : Mme. Puech, 20, rue Soufflot, Paris, France. 
Vice-Convener : Mlle. Dora Wiener, 6, Square de |’Arbaléte, Boitsfort, Belgium. 


British Representative : Miss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., 17, Learmonth Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


MiIGRATION.—Convener: Frdéken Fanny Ulfbeck, 19, Store Kannikestraede, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Vice-Conveners : Mme. Elie Chevalley, 19, Avenue d’Orleans, Paris XIV, 


France. Mrs. Chandran, 56, G.N. Chelty Road, Thyagasaya, Nagar, 
Nambalam. 


British Representative : Miss Tancred, 6, Crown Road North, Glasgow, W. 2. 


TRADES AND PROFEsSIONS.—Convener : Fru Gloerfelt-Tarp, Skovvej 53, Gentofte, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Vice-Convener : Fru Margarete Bonnevie, Ths. Heftyes Gate 64c, Oslo, Norway. 


British Representative : Mrs. Abbott, c/o, O.D.C., 4, Iddes!eigh House, Caxton 
House, S.W.1. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 


President.—MgE}. JOHANNA WESTERMAN, Banstraat 7, The Hague. 
Secretary.—MeEy. A. C. Scutppers, Deurloostraat 129, Amsterdam, Zuid. 


AUSTRALIA. 


President.—Muss ADELAIDE MIETHKE, B.A., Park Street, Woodville, S. Australia, 
International Secretary—Mkrs. E. R. Lawrie, 251, Henley Beach Road, New 
Mile End, S. Australia. 


The following Councils are federated in the National Council of Women of 
Australia but are autonomous bodies. 


The Officers given are the most recent available. The General Secretary 
would be glad to have notification of any changes before the end of June, 1940. 


New.SoutH WALEs. 


President.—Mrs. Muscrio, 14, St. Neot’s Avenue, Pott’s Point, Sydney. 
International Secretary—Mrs. J. G. FarquHarson, N.C.W. of N.S.W., Scot 
Chambers, Hosking Place (off 86, Pitt Street), Sydney. 


‘TASMANIA. 
President.—Mkrs. F. Piesse, J.P., N.C. Bureau, 20, Elboden Street, Hobart. 


wie x oy Secretary.—Mrs. Banxs SmitH, N.C. Bureau, 20, Elboden Street, 
oDart. 


VICTORIA. 
President.—Mrs. I. H. Moss, Room 716, National Bank Chambers, 271, Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


International Secretary.—Mrs. D. A. SKENE, M.B.E., J.P., 58, Caroline Street, 
South Yarra, S.E.1., Australia. 


QUEENSLAND. 


President—Mrs. CuMBRAE-STEWART, J.P., 1, Scott Street, Kangaroo Point, 
Brisbane. 


International Secretary.—Mnrs. J. BARNARD, J.P., No. 11, First Floor, National 
Mutual Building, Queen Street, Brisbane. 


West] AUSTRALIA. 


President.—Mrs. R. G. Tutuiti-Bacot, 587, Beaufort Street, Mount Lawley. 
International Secretary.—Mkrs. SEWELL, c/o Girls’ Friendly Society Headquarters, 
532, Hay Street, Perth. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
President.—Mnrs. Poo_e, Women’s Club, Peel Street, Adelaide. 
Secretary.—Mkrs. C. G. CHAPHAM, 22, Verdun Street, North Kensington. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


President—Muss MILDRED TRENT, 12, Rossall Street, Christchurch. 
Secretary.—Muss Cooper, 196, Hereford Street, Christchurch. 


ITALY. 
President.—ConTEssA Daisy p1 RoBILANT, Piazza del Grillo, 5, Rome. 
Secretary.—MMeE. ANDREINA. PONZURL, 113, Via del Seminario, Rome. 
FRANCE. 


President. —MADAME PIcHON-LANbDRY, 102, rue de Grenelle, Paris, VII. 
Secretary for International Affairs——MapDaME BérarD, 7, rue Alfred Dehodencgq, 
Paris XVI. 
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Cuttp WELFARE.—Convener : Mme. la Comtesse Daisy di Robilant, Piazza del 
Grillo No. 5, Rome, Italy. 
Vice-Convener : Senorita Giselle Shaw, Juncal 1044, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
British Representative : Dr. Genevieve Rewcastle, 2, Homesdale Road, Kew 
Gardens, Surrey. 


LeTTERs.—Convener : Mme. la Comtesse Jean de Pange, 55, rue de Varenne 
Paris, VII, France. 
Vice-Conveners : Mile. Suzanne Karpelés, Phmom-Penh, Canbodge, Indochina. 
Fru Constance Wiel-Schram, Ringral Sanatorium, Heimdal 
Stasjon, Norway. 
British Representative : Miss Mary Shaw, High Inval, Has'emere, Surrey. 
FINE AND APPLIED ArRTs.—Convenor : 
Vice-Convener : Signora Ines Joli-Insabato, Via Pompeo Magno, 1, Rome, Italy. 
British Representative : Miss de C. Lewthwaite Dewar, 15, Woodside Terrace, 
Glasgow, W.2. 


mage: “Reade Mme. Germaine Dulac, 54, rue de Prony, Paris XVI. 
rance. 
Vice-Convener : Miss Helen Havener, 28, West 44th Street, New York, U.S.A 


British Representative : Mrs. William Fyfe, J.P., 15, Winton Drive, Glasgow 
W.2. 


BROADCASTING.—Convener : Dr. Maria Castellani, 7, Via Veneto, Rome, Italy. 
Vice-Convener : Fru Margareta Von Konow, Stocksund, Sweden. 
British Representative : Mrs. Watts, 1, Holly Place, London, N.W.3. 


Houstnc.—Convener : Architect Ingeborg Krafft, Valkyriegate 8, Oslo, Norway, 
Vice-Convener : Mme. Vegrova, Zenska Nar. Rada, Vaclavské ram 7, Prague, 
Bohemia. 


British Representative : Miss M. Galton, 25, Circular Road, S.E.1. 
Domestic Economy.—Convener : Mme. J. Huberowa, ul.6-go Sierpria 46, m.4, 
Warsaw, Poland. 
pec renascemal Mme. Vika Kraigher, Trnovski pristan 14, Ljubljana, Yugo- 
slavia. 


British Representative : Miss Etty Potter, Low Moor College, 14, Hagley Road, 
Five Ways, Birmingham. : 


NATIONAL COUNCILS OF WOMEN. 
FEDERATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


President —Mrs. RutH HALLer Ottaway, Room 1904, 501, Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Secretary.—Mrs. Frank Evans, 155, Riverside Drive, New York. 
CANADA. 


President.—Mrs. GrorcGe O. SpENcER, 91, Archibald Street, Moncton, N.B. 
Secretary.—Miss Beatrice BarsBer, 204, Plaza Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 


SWEDEN. 
President.—FR6KEN KersTIN HEssELGREN, Bergsgatan 16, Stockholm. 
Secretary.—F Ru Maup ARNOLDSON. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


President.—Mkrs. A. F. W. Jounnson, Monks, Balcombe, Sussex. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Cowan, N.C.W., 92, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


DENMARK. 
President.—Fru GLOERFELT-Tarp, Skovvej 53, i eee 
Secretary.—FROKEN EsTHER HEIBERG, 33, ; 
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ALL WOMEN who are 
EMPLOYED have 


TO BE INSURED FOR NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
THEY SHOULD 
JOIN 


THE UNITED WOMEN'S 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


in order to obtain the BEST ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 


Open to all PROFESSIONAL and HOUSEHOLD workers. 


Write to THE SECRETARY, U.W.LS., 
MURRAY HOUSE, VANDON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


-_-- 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Under Distinguished Patronage. 


COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL 
TRAINING WITH INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION FOR EDUCATED GIRLS 
AND WOMEN DESIRING TO BE 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 


Every qualified Student secures a suitable position and is 
assisted throughout her career. 


Prospectus sent on application to: 


THE REGISTRAR, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 
170, QUEEN’S GATE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
Telephone: KENsINGTON 3228 (2 lines). 
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THE ARGENTINE. 
President.—SeNorA BeLfémM DE TEZANOS DE OLIVER, Charcas 1155, Buenos Aires. 
Secretary.—SeNora C. M. Kirsy pve E vtas, Charcas 1155, Buenos Aires. 
SWITZERLAND. 
President—Mdlle Ner, 63, Weiher, Herisau, Appenzell. 
Secretory—Mme. ALICE RECHSTEINER-BRUNNER, Niederteufen, Appenzell. 
HUNGARY, 
President.—CounTEss APPONyYI, 1 Verbéczi u. 17, Budapest. 
Secretary.—Mme. Cu. OsBerRxeE, Andrassy ut 94, Budapest. 
NORWAY. 
President.—Advokat Fru Sicrip Stray, Arendal. 
Secretary.—Fru Daxxy Kiaer, N.K.N’s Office, Victoria Terrasse 13s, Oslo. 
BELGIUM. 
President—Mme. La BarRonnE Pot Boek, 36, Boulevard du Régent, Brussels. 
Secretary.—ML.eE. Vitry, 153, Avenue Brugmann, Brussels. 
GREECE. 


President Mme. SMARAGDA Dimara, 1, Rue Staikou, Athens. 
Secretary—M™Me Varpa, Alexandrou 26, Athens. 


BULGARIA. 
President.—Mme. D. Iwanowa, Gurguljat 32, Sofia. 
Secretary.— 
YUGO-SLAVIA. 


President.—Mwme. Leposava PEetxovitcu, 9, Bratché Néditcha, Belgrade. 
Secretary.— 


FINLAND. | 
President.—Mac Puit. HeELte Kanniva, Temppelik 12, Helsinki. 
Secretary.—BARONESS KaTRI Y RJO-KOSKINEN. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


President.—Mrs. Hucu WI ey, Littlemore, Brompton Road, Bloemfontein. 
Secretary.—Mrs. W. RHopes-HarrIison, 3A, Milner Road, Bloemfontein. 


PORTUGAL. 
President.—MMe. SaraH Berrao, Praga dos Restauradores 13, Lisbon. 
Secretary.— 
ESTONIA. 


President.—Mme. Marta REIsik, Kaupmehe t.14-I, Tallinn. 
Secretary.—MMeE. JULIE STEINMAN, Eesti Naisliit, Kunstihoone, Tallinn. 
ROUMANIA. 


President.—Princess A. CANTACUZENE, Calea Victoriei 224, Bucarest. 
Secretary.—MopMmeE. STANGACIU. 


CHILE, 


President.—SENoRA OLIVEIRA DE Castro, Lord Cochrane 1821, Santiago. 
Secretary.—Mrs. Laura MERINO DE Srna, Pedro de Valdivia Av. 377, Santiago. 


LATVIA. 


President—Mme. Berta Pipin, Gertrudes iela 69/71, Riga. 
Secretary.—MMe. MiLpa NuxkKeE, Brivibas iela, 24, Riga. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


President.—Mme. Le Sénateur F. PLaminxova, Staromestske nam. 8, Prague. 
Secretary.—Mmer. ANNA GasrRiELova, Zenska Narodni rada, Vaclavské nam 7, 


Prague, II. 
POLAND. 


President—Mne. JADw1GA MicHaLowska, Rue Piusa XI, 62, log. 4, Warsaw. 
Secretary.—MMe. Karo_ina MiLoprowska, Rue Pius XI, 62, 4, Warsaw. 


IRELAND. 


President.—Proressor Mary Haypen, M.A., D.Litt., 5, Leinster Street, Dublin. 
Secretary.— Mrs. Kincston, 5, Leinster Street, Dublin. 


INDIA. 
President—H.H. THe MaAHARANI OF TRAVANCORE. 
Chairman of Executive-—Lapy MITTER, 6, Rattendone Road, New Delhi. 
Secretary.—Miuss J. K. Zutsu1, Saraswati Bhawan, Daryagunj, Delhi. 


CHINA. 


Chairman.—Mrs. SHao Yuan Ts’onG, Examination Yuan, Nanking. 
Secretary.—Muss Tan SHER YING, Examination Yuan, Nanking. 


PERU. 


Hon. President.—Mrs. GALLAGHER Parks, Avenida Javier Prado, 1690, Orrantra, 
Lima. 


President—Dra. FEest1in1 pE Ramos Ocampo, Liceo Grau, Magdalena del Mar. 
Assistant Secretary.—SENoRA GRACIELA VALERA DE FRANCO, Calle Venecia 136, 
Miraflores. 


LITHUANIA. 


President.—Mne_. Fr. Pixciiinais, N.C.W. of Lithuania, Mickeviciaus, 9 vé 20b. 
Secretary.—Mbpme_. M. BiazonyTE, address as above. 


JAPAN. 


Vice Chairman of Standing Committee of Women’s Organisations of Japan: Mrs. 
GAUNTLETT, 845, Kamitotsuka, Shichome, Yodobashiku, Tokyo. 


BURMA. 


President.—Mkrs. F. L. Upriii, 103 mile, Prome Road, Rangoon. 
Secretary.—Muss E. Wuitwer, The Jubilee Hall, Rangoon. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
SouTH WEsT AFRICA. 


President —Mrs. CouRTNEY CLARKE, Government Buildings, Windhoék. 
Secretary.—Mkrs. H. Harris, P.O. Box 393, Windhoék. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION AND STANDING ORDERS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The International Council of Women is a federation of National Councils 
or Unions of Women formed in various countries for the promotion of unity 
and mutual understanding between all associations of women working for the 
common welfare of the community. It was organised in 1888, and has as its 
motto the Golden Rule. | | 

The following extracts from its Constitution are printed here as bearing on 
the inter-relations of the N.C.W. and the LC.W. 


ArtIc.e II.—Policy. ; 
1. The International Council is established in the interests of no one parti- 
cular social, political or religious propaganda. Political and religious questions of 
a controversial nature affecting the inter-relationship of two or more countries are 


excluded. 
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2. The International Council has no power over the internal work of its 
affiliated Councils, but may make suggestions for common action. A Council of 
Women voting to become a member of the International Council shall not render 
itself liable to be interfered with in respect of its complete organic unity, inde- 
pendence or method of work, nor shall it be committed to any principle or 
method of any other Council or to any utterance or act of the International Council 
beyond compliance with the terms of this Constitution and harmonious action 


therewith. 


3. National Councils or Councils of Women shall not intervene at the 
League of Nations concerning affairs of other countries in which an affiliated 
Council exists without having first referred the matter to the President of the 
International Council of Women. 


Articie [[].—Membership. 


2. A National Council of Women shall be composed of constituent National 
Associations, representative Societies and Institutions, and may likewise have 
local Councils, Boroughs, Groups and individual members. Provided that the 
constitution of a National Council be in harmony with the basis of the Constitution 
of the International Council, it may become a member of the International Council 
with the approval of the Executive Committee to be confirmed by the Council. 


8. Each affiliated Council shall pay an annual affiliation fee of £4 sterling 
at gold value (as fixed at the Paris Eisaleneace. 1934), applicable to all Councils, 
which shall entitle to the full privileges of membership. 

Affiliated Councils whose annual fee has not been paid shall thereby forfeit 
their right to vote at meetings of the Council and Executive Committee. 

Each Council shall further share the financial burden of the International 
Council of Women and shall accept an allotment of shares or units of equal size, 
the number of units being in proportion to the annual income of the individual 
Council, the relative income of every other Council having been taken into 
consideration. 


9. Any person approved by the Board of Officers of the International Council, 
or by the Council of his or her own country may become a subscribing member of 
the International Council, either as a Life Patron on the payment of forty pounds, 
or as a Triennial Contributor on the payment of three pounds within the triennial 
period.* All such patrons and contributors may be present at the meetings of the 
Council, and may take part in proceedings, without a vote. They are entitled to 
receive free a memorandum or report after each triennial meeting. 


STANDING ORDERS FOR THE COUNCIL. 


MEETINGS. 


4. Secretaries of affiliated Councils of Women are required to send a list of 
their delegates and alternates with an official statement of their appointment to the 
Headquarters Office at least a fortnight before the Triennial Council Meeting. 
They shall at the same time provide an approved list of the names of the patrons, 
triennial contributors or Council members belonging to their country who intend 
to be present at the Triennial Sessions. Only those whose names appear on such 
a list shall be entitled to the privileges of the meeting. A fee equivalent to five 
shillings (gold value) shall be paid on behalf of each member duly delegated by her 
Council ; also by patrons and triennial contributors attending the plenary Council 
meetings or the interim meeting of the Executive Committee to help to defray 
printing and other expenses in connection with the meeting. 

Visitors’ fees shall be at a higher rate to be fixed by the Council of the country 
where me meeting is being held, and shall not be less than double the fee charged 
to members. 


5. The responsibility for the appointment and instruction of delegates rests 
solely with the bodies appointing, but delegates are expected to act in strict 


-* In Great Britain such persons must also be subscribing members of the 
National Council and personally known to the proposer. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I bequeath to the National Council of Women of Great Britain 


the sum of * 


“~seecee oo 


to be paid to the Treasurer for the time being of the said National 
Council of Women of Great Britain, free of all deductions whatever, 


the receipt of said Treasurer to be an effectual discharge of same. 


*the sum to be written in full. 


DOL LOR OL ILO LOO LOO LO LOL LOO LOOIOOLOO—IOFJOOIPOOPORIORJORNIONWPONRNIOONSO 


I desire to be enrolled as a Member of the National Council 
of Women and enclose £ : S. d. as an Annual 
Subscription to the Central Fund (minimum 5/-). 


Name 


Address 


Subscriptions should be made payable to the National Council of 
Women, and forwarded to the Office of the Council, 
92, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


accordance with the instructions of the Councils they represent ; and on points 
which may incidentally arise, in accordance with the spirit of that organisation, 
so far as they can judge, and not as individuals. 

It is desirable for a delegate to be free to vote according to the opinion of the 
majority of the delegates on any matter on which the Councils consider that they 
have not sufficient information, and where they feel that discussion might materially 
alter the point of view. 


STANDING ORDERS FOR INTERNATIONAL STANDING 
AND AD HOC COMMITTEES. 
I.—MEMBERSHIP OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


1. The ordinary members of the Standing Committees shall be delegates 
appointed by the affiliated Councils. Each Council may, if it so desires, appoint 
a member to serve on each or any Standing Committee. These members shall be 
appointed at the beginning of each triennial period and their names and addresses 
shall be communicated by the President or Secretary of the Counci! in question 
to the Headquarters Office of the International Council and to the Conveners of 
the Committees concerned. The Headquarters Office shall be officially notified 
of any changes, and shall publish and send to Councils a list of members. 


4. The Convener of a Standing Committee shall not be eligible to serve on 
that particular Committee as the member representing her own affiliated Council. 


STANDING ORDERS FOR INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


2. All information regarding the business programme of the Internationa 
Council and its Executive and other Committees shall first appear, either in the 
President’s Memorandum or in the Bulletin or in any other official communication 
from the Headquarters Office, before it is incorporated in the printed matter of 
any individual affiliated Council. 


3. The Secretary of each affiliated Council shall send to the Headquarters 
Office of the International Council the names and addresses of the President, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Council ; also the names and addresses of the repre- 
sentatives of the Council on the International Standing Committees, and the tife 
patrons and triennial contributors of the International Council belonging to her 
country. ‘These names and addresses shall be published from time to time in 
official documents of the International Council. 


STANDING ORDERS FOR BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


On THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN: 


1. The N.C.W. is represented on the International Council of Women by 
10 delegates (including its President), of these delegates at least one shall be 
resident in Scotland, and 10 proxies. These shall be nominated and 
elected by a postal vote by the Executive, the result to be announced at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of Women of Great Britain preceding 
the Triennial Meeting of the I.C.W. If a delegate after appointment be un- 
avoidably prevented from serving, or resign her office, a proxy shall be nominated 
to replace her. ‘The term of office of the delegates is for 3 years. The term of office 
of proxies lasts during the time occupied by the Special Meeting which they are 
appointed to attend. Instructions as to future duties shall be made clear to 
delegates and proxies on their appointment. 


2. The delegates from the National Council shall give a united vote, and 
the National Council, whenever possible, shall previously instruct its delegates 


as to the lines on which they shall vote. 
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3. The resolutions and amendments proposed by the National Council 
for the meeting of the I.C.W. shall be presented to and separately considered 
by the Executive Committee, and after approval sent to the Secretary of the 
I.C.W. to be placed upon its agenda. 


4. Inthe case of unforeseen questions arising at the I.C.W. Council Meetings, 
the N.C.W. President or her proxy shall call together the delegates of Great 
Britain in Council, and shall decide with them on the casting of their vote. 


On THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


5. The N.C.W. is represented on the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women by its President, with power to appoint a proxy. 


On THE INTERNATIONAL STANDING COMMITTEES: 


6. The N.C.W. is represented on each Standing Committee of the I.C.W. 
by one Representative, appointed by the Executive Committee of the N.C.W. 
by nomination and ballot. 


7. The Reports prepared by the Representatives for presentation to their 
several I.C.W. Standing Committees shall consist of statements of fact, not of 
expressions of personal opinion: they shall be as brief as is possible consistently 
with lucidity. 

The Reports for the meetings of the I.C.W. shall be presented to, and 
individually considered by, the Executive Committee of the N.C.W. ; if necessary 
a special session shall be called for the purpose, and after approval the reports 
shall be sent to the Conveners of the I.C.W. Standing Committees. 


8. The Nominations of General Officers and Conveners of Standing Com- 
mittees of the I.C.W. shall be considered by the Executive Committee as a 
separate item of business and shall be freely open to discussion or, if necessary, 
O a vote. 


Liverpool Physical Training College 


Recognised as efficient by the Board of Education. 


BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900. 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Osterberg Physical Training College. 
course of training extends over three years and is open to girls of 18 years 


The 
of age who have shesical a School Certificate or its equivalent. 
ee adie ok niet tiiiamiaticn Siem and Medical Gymnas. 
ce 0 nestle ymunastics, e 
tics, yn v7 Physiology, ene, Games, Dancing and Swimmi T 
ractice is an A i: € training and there are facilities _ this in the 
ementary and oy xconad mab howl Schools of Liverpool and Bi and District. 
The oy are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education | London 
Universty pees or the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society of Massage 


ymunastics. 
There are 18 acres of grounds and playing fields, an open air swimming bath and 


3 epee. Cv 135 per annum. 
teh go r particulars from the Secretary. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HIS Council is established in the interests of 

no one particular social, political or religious 
organisation. It has no power over the organisations 
which enter into afhliation with it.” 


By this preamble to the Constitution, the N.C. W. 
is at once marked out from all national organisa- 
tions which have some specialised aim and object, 
usually of a more or less limited character. It is a 


purely negative definition, and yet leaves a wide 
field for positive action, since the energies of the 
Council can be turned in any direction where there 
are problems to be investigated and gaps in social 
work to be filled, or where the woman’s point of 
view calls for expression. 


The N.C.W. is thus a central co-ordinating body, 
providing for women’s organisations a neutral plat- 
form for free and open discussion of any of the 
great public questions of the day, including any 
special reforms advocated by its various afhliated 
societies. 


It is, however, much more than this. Not only 
are the many nationally organised societies assisted 
in their propaganda by affiliation with this widely 
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representative body, but it has its own Branches 
scattered throughout Great Britain, forming in each 
locality a group of societies with a nucleus of 
public-spirited women, who can by joint action 
exert much influence upoa local affairs. 


The work at Headquarters in London is carried 
on by an Executive Committee, and by Sectional 
Committees which deal with special subjects, such 
as legislation, industrial questions, education, moral 
welfare, public service, public health, the cinema, 
temperance, household service, and international 
and peace questions. Through these Committees 
much investigation is undertaken. The Prime 
Minister, Government Departments, Members of 
Parliament, and local authorities are approached 
on the need for fresh legislation, the better admin- 
istration of existing laws, and other matters of 
public interest. 


The N.C.W. is not only broad in its outlook, 

but also definitely educationa] in its methods. The 
representatives of Branches and Afhliated Societies, 
meeting in the Sectional Committees at Headquar- 
ters, have the opportunity of hearing experts on all 
the subjects under discussion, and can return with 
the latest information to the bodies which have 
appointed them. 


There are, further, Regional Committees which 
arrange Conferences between representatives from 
Branches within comparatively easy reach of one 
another. These informal meetings for discussion 
and the exchange of experience are very valuable. 


The wide and general character of the public 
objects of the N.C. W. has been a matter of gradual 
growth. In its earliest form it was inspired by the 
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work of Miss Ellice Hopkins, whose life covered 
the reign of Queen Victoria and almost exactly 
coincided with it. In her zeal for social reform, 
which she shared with Mrs Josephine Butler, she 
formed associations for the Care of Friendless Girls 
in the seventies and eighties of last century. Local 
Conferences resulted, the first being held in Aber- 
deen, in 1888, presided over by Lady Aberdeen, 
and meetings of the same kind followed in succes- 
sive years in other towns. 


Meanwhile, the INTERNATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF WOMEN had been formed in the U.S.A. 
and in 1893 Lady Aberdeen became the first acting 
President, which office she has filled with the ex- 
ception of one § year period, until the present day, 
1936. The 1.C.W. from its formation endeavoured 
to represent every department of women’s work, 
and must have influenced the views of social 
workers in Great Britain. In 1895 the NA- 
TIONAL UNION OF WOMEN WORKERS 
(known since 1920 as the NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF WOMEN) was constituted in its present 
form with the late Mrs Creighton as its first 
President. 


Federation with the I. C. W. took place three 
years later. 


The National Council, with its branches, in 
co-operation with its affiliated societies, was instru- 
mental in securing the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Wage-earning Children, which 
resulted in the passing of the Employment of 
Children Act in 1903, the co-option of women on 
Local Education Authorities, the provision of rest 
and refreshment rooms for women employees at 
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Exhibitions, the framing and passing of the Choice 
of Employment Act of 1910; and in helping to 
secure the passing of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, and of the Mental Deficiency Act. 


A most important piece of work was done in 
connection with the Insurance Act. A special com- 
mittee was formed to safeguard women’s interests, 
and Members of Parliament of all parties were 
co-opted. The Committee met in the House of 
Commons, under the Chairmanship of Mr Lees- 
Smith, M.P., and its recommendations had much 
weight with the Government, and contributed 
largely to the improvement of the position of 
women under the Act. Much valuable information 
was collected about facilities for women in existing 
Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, etc., and several 
explanatory leaflets were published. Names of 
suitable women to serve on the local Insurance 
Committees were sent to the Commissioners both 
in London and the Provinces, and these names 
were generally accepted. 


In 1914, soon after the outbreak of the war, the 
Council started the movement for women patrols 
which became so successful that about 1,247 women 
were enrolled, acting under the authority of the 
local Chief Constables. The success of this work led 
to the subsequent appointment in London of a force 
of 100 women police under the Chief Commis- 
sioner, of which force the Metropolitan Organiser 
. the Women Patrols was appointed Superinten- 

ent. 


During the strenuous years of reconstruction 
new Committees were formed by the Council as 
occasion arose to deal with the new opportunities 
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for women’s public work and service that were 
opened out by the granting of woman suffrage in 
1918. [he Committee for “Women in Parliament” 
sought to popularise the idea of electing women to 
sit as Members of Parliament and was instrumental 
in directing public attention to the names of a 
number of suitable women of all parties who were 
available as Parliamentary Candidates. 


Asa result of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act of 1919, women were for the first time eligible 
for appointment as Justices of the Peace, and the 
National Council of Women sent forward to the 
Lord Chancellor’s office a large number of nomin- 
ations of suitable women from all parts of the 
country. Many of the Council’s nominees were 
included in the first list of appointments. The 
Council’s Public Service and Magistrates Commit- 
tee which includes many Women Justices of the 
Peace meets regularly and discusses the special 
questions coming under their jurisdiction and makes 
representations to the Home Office. 


The Branches repeat in their organisation the 
main lines of the national body. They gather 
together all the local societies of women and co- 


ordinate their work for purposes affecting general 
welfare. 


The Branches have played a very important part 
in encouraging women to come forward and under- 
take public work on local Councils and Committees, 
and they have been an abundant source of supply 
for voluntary workers to help in the scheme of the 
State and Local Authorities 


The Societies affliated to the National Council 
of Women now number 131, and 1244 societies or 
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branches affliated to the National Council through 
its local branches. | 


Among the affiliated bodies are to be found 
Societies of very varied interests—to name some 
of them: — 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
Union of Jewish Women 

Women’s Council of Free Churches 

The Mother’s Union 

The Temperance Societies 

National Council for Equal Citizenship 
National Women Citizens’ Associations 


British Federation of University Women 
Girl Guides 


also the Women’s Colleges at Cambridge and in 
London, as well as the Associations of women 
engaged in the teaching professions in both secon- 
dary and elementary schools, of sanitary inspectors, 
midwives, nurses, pharmacists, and of women 
occupied in religious and social work of every kind. 
The benefits of affiliation are mutual; expert 
knowledge is at the service of both the National 
Council and the Societies, overlapping is prevented, 
and workers are put in touch with one another. 


Many Societies have been started on the initiative 
of the National Council and have subsequently 
been launched on a career of independence—for 
example, the Central Bureau for the Employment 
of Women, the Association of Teachers of Domes- 
tic Subjects, the Rural Housing Association, the 
National Council of Girls’? Clubs, the National 
Women Citizens’ Associations, and the Council for 
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the Representation of Women in the League of 
Nations. 


The official publications of the Council consist 
of the Handbook and the Annual Report, giving 
full details of the work during the year, and 
“Women in Council” which is published monthly 
and contains short articles and reports from Com- 
mittees and Branches. A full list of other publica- 
tions can be obtained froin the Secretary; among 
these are pamphlets on “Women on Juries”, 
“Women Police”, “Nationality of Married 
Women”, “Children at the Cinema”’, etc. 


One of the most stimulating interests of the 
National Council is its part in the work of the 
International Council. Individual women who join 
a Branch of the National Council become not only 
members of the National organisation, but also 
members of the International Counicl of Women, 
with certai nprivileges of attendance at the Jnter- 
national Meetings and Congresses. This great 
association has always given a leading place to 
propaganda in support of woman suffrage and 
equal rights of citizenship, equal moral standard 
for men and women, and world peace and settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. It 
also undertakes work in many other directions, 
education, health, care of children, emigration and 
immigration, and women in industry and in the 
professions on the basis of a common plan agreed 
on by all the National Councils at their interna- 
tional gatherings. These have been held in many 
different countries, and no one can doubt the 
stimulus that is afforded by bringing together 
women from so many lands, keen to compare notes 
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on legislative advances in each country and to take 
counsel together on further reforms. 


Every woman who joins the National Council 
contributes in some degree to the great international 
causes of the world today, as well as to the cause 
of social, moral and material progress in her own 
land. Through these pages an urgent and pressing 
appeal is made to British women to become mem- 
bers of the N.C. W. and to take part in its work for 
the good of humanity. 


Printed at the Ditchling Press, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of WOMEN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 
O NE hundred and thirty éne Societies andOrganisations, 


the majority of which are of national importance,” are 
now affiliated to the National Council. They are en- 
gaged in various forms of educational, social, philanthropic 


and religious activity. A List of these Societies is published 
in the Handbook. 


The Council is established in the interests of no one parti- 
cular philanthropic, political or religious organisation ; it 
has no power over its affiliated societies; and they incur no 
responsibility on account of any action taken either by the 


Council or by any other affiliated society. 


The Advantages of Affiliation are as follows: 


1. An affiliated society is entitled to appoint a representative 
to serve upon the Representative Council, which is the 
. Governing Body of the National Council of Women of Great 
Britain, and usually meets annually. The number of repre- 
sentatives of an Affiliated Society may however be increased 
to a number not exceeding six at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee, which revises the number annually. 
Should any of the representatives appointed by a Society 
resign during the year, the Society may appoint others in 
their place, provided their appointment is notified to the 
Secretary of the National Council not less than a fortnight 
before the meeting. 


2. An affiliated Society is entitled to submit one resolution for 
inclusion in the Preliminary List of resolutions from which 
ten are selected by ballot among the Branches, Affiliated 
Societies, the Scottish Standing Committee and members of 
the Executive, for discussion at the representative Council 
Meeting: The Council’s agenda paper containing the 
resolutions is sent to the Secretary and Representative of 
each Affiliated Society not less than five weeks before the 
meeting of the Council. ** | 


* Only Societies nationally organised or of national importance can now 
become affiliated to the national Council, though a certain number of Societies 
were admitted under special circumstances when the Council was first con- 
stituted as the National Union of Women Workers in 1895. 


** The resolutions at the representative Council Meeting become 
the policy of the Council, but an affiliated society has the right to disassociate 
i with any resolution when it is adopted. 


3. An Affiliated <page &: is entitled to display and sell its publi- 
cations on one of bookstalls at the Annual Meeting of 
the Representative Council of Women. A commission of 


2d. in the 1/- is charged on the sales. 


4. An Affiliated Society receives through its Secretary free 
copies of the Handbook and of Women in Council. 


5. An Affiliated Society has the right to appoint a represent- 
ative on to the Sectional Committee in whose work it is 


specially interested. 


6. The Secretary of the National Council of Women is able to 
help persons interested in any special branch of work by 
putting them into touch with the Affiliated Societies which 
deal with that work. To facilitate this, Secretaries of Affili- 
ated Societies are asked to forward to the Office their Annual 
Reports and other publications, to be filed for purposes of 
reference. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AFFILIATION 


may be made by Societies nationally organised or of national 
importance on the subjoined form, and forwarded to the 
Executive Committee of the National Council of Women. 
The Constitution of these Societies must be in conformity 
with that of the National Council of Women. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee reserves to itself the right to refuse a 
request for affiliation. 

The Affiliation Fee is one guinea, with a guinea sub- 
scription for each ensuing year, which entitles a Society to 
appoint representatives not exceeding four to the Annual 
Council Meeting; should it be entitled to appoint more a 
fee of 5/- per head is charged. 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Societies which work merely locally, and branches of 
nationally organised societies, should apply for affiliation to 
the Branch of the N.C.W. in their locality. 

The Affiliation Fee to Branches is less than to Head- 
quarters. All particulars will be supplied on application to 
the local Secretary. 


(For List of Branches, see Handbook, price 1/3, by post). 
March 1936. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


To be forwarded to the General Secretary, 


National Council of Women, 
92, Gower Street, W.C. 11. 


I desire, on behalf of the undermentioned Society, to 
apply for affiliation to the National Council of Women of 


Great Britain. 


Name of Society ee ne i 


Address of Te, OPM al EOE ee 


ee ee SECS EEE ET OR O* CHC ORR OC E CE 


I enclose herewith the Annual Report / or other papers, 
giving particulars with regard to (1) the date of formation, 
(2) the object (3) the present membership, (4) the consti- 
tution, etc., of the above Society, and I undertake that an 
Affiliation Fee of One Guinea shall be paid annually until 
further notice to the National Council of Women. 


Signed on behalf of the Society 


Date... _ — 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
: GREAT BRITAIN 


Recent Work and Achievements 


HAT is the National Council of Women? 


It is an influential, non-party, co-ordinating body, 
composed of 83 branches and more than 134 affliated socie- 
ties. Each year new branches are formed and more societies 
affiliate to the Council. In time it is hoped that no part of 
the country will be without a branch and that every nationally 
yh Ry society working for social betterment will have 
afhliated to the Council. The objects of the N.C.W. are: 

1—To promote sympathy of thought and purpose among 
the women of Great Britain. 

2—TIo promote the social, civil, moral and religious 
welfare of the community. 

3—To co-ordinate, both nationally and locally, organiza- 
tions in harmony with these purposes. 

4—To promote such conditions of life as will assure to 
every child an opportunity for full and free develop- 
ment. 

s—To work for the removal of all disabilities of women, 
whether legal, economic, or social. 

6—To collect and re-distribute information of service to 
the community. 

7—To form a link with the National Councils of Women 
in other countries through the International Council 
of Women. 


The National Council of Women provides opportunities 
for discussion and action on the vital problems of the day, 
and it may justly claim a share in cause and effect when 
many of its recommendation; are adopted by Parliament. Its 
opinion has carried considerable weight with past and present 
governments. 


Every year, after expert deliberation on questions of. 
national importance, the N.C.W sends deputations to the 


appropriate government departments, urging that specific 
action should be taken. 


A deputation of this kind, led by Viscountess Astor, 
waited on the Minister of Health in 1936, to urge that an 
enquiry should be made into the incidence of abortion. A 
year later a government departmental committee was 
appointed, on which the President of the N.C.W. for 
1937-38, the Lady Ruth Balfour, was asked to serve. 


On several occasions departmental committees of enquiry 
have welcomed the co-operation of the Council. 


Through its 18 Sectional Committees on varied subjects— 
Public Health, Public Service and Magistrates, Cinema, 
International Affairs, Industrial and Insurance, and others— 
the N.C.W. carefully watches the progress of Bills through 
Parliament. 


Here are some recent examples where the Council may 
claim credit for a share in the final results. 


FACTORIES 

During the discussion on the Factories Bill of 1937, a 
letter was sent to the Home Office urging the limitation of 
hours of work for young persons. Soon after this, a clause 
was added to the Bill prohibiting the employment of young 
persons before 7 a.m. or after 6 p.m. 


DIVORCE 


In 1934 the Council passed a resolution on the reform of 
matrimonial law, urging that the recommendations of the 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission on the Divorce 
Laws of 1912 be carried out. Some of these recommendations 
were embodied in Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Matrimonial Causes 


Bill which was passed in 1937. 
NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 
The Nationality of Married Women (Pass the Bill) 


Committee was originally formed by the N.C.W. This 


question was discussed by the Imperial Conference last year 
(1937) and Captain Cazalet hopes to introduce the 
Nationality (Married Women) Bill shortly. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


In 1933 an exhibition was held by the Household Service 
Committee of the N.C.W. Four years later the chairman of 
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this committee was consulted and her plans incorporated in 
the Domestic Services Exhibition held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall in January, 1938. 


HOUSING — 


Three years ago the Council urged that further use be 
made of trained women housing managers in all slum 
clearance schemes. Today, house management is one of the 
few professions in which the demand for qualified women 
exceeds the supply. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


A sub-committee consisting of representatives of certain 
affiliated societies was appointed in 1936 to draw up a 
memorandum on the status of women, as a consequence of 
the resolution which was passed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in September, 1935. 


The memorandum was sent in to the Government and a 
revised version was sent later in the year, since the subject of 
the status of women was to come before the Assembly in 
September, 1937. 


Several members of the Sub-committee, including the 
president, were present at the discussions in Geneva. 


HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 


In 1931, the N.C.W. passed a resolution supporting the 
Humane Slaughter of Animals Bill, and by 1933 this had 
become law. 


In 1935, the Humane Treatment of Animals Committee 
of the N.C.W. supported the Exportation of Horses Bill. 
This became law in 1937. 


PRISONS 


A resolution was passed in 1934 urging the early appoint- 
ment of a Woman Assistant Commissioner and Inspector of 
H.M. Prisons. The deputation following on this was 
received at the Home Office on 5th December, 1934, and 
shortly afterwards Miss Lilian Barker, Governor of H.M. 


Borstal Institution at Aylesbury, was appointed the first 
woman Assistant Commissioner. - 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

The N.C.W. urged the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to enquire into the causes and incidence of mental 
deficiency. A year later, in 1932, this commission was 
appointed, and one woman, Miss Ruth Darwin, served on it. 


CINEMA 

In 1931 the N.C.W. urged the appointment of a Consul- 
tative Committee to promote closer co-operation between the 
British Board of Film Censors and the Cinema Licensing 
Authorities. This was set up in the following year. The 
Council also urged local licensing authorities to adopt the 
model rules issued by the Home Office. The majority of 
authorities have now adopted these rules. 


WOMEN POLICE 

In 1931 the N.C.W. passed a resolution asking that 
regulations for policewomen might be drafted and submitted 
to the Police Council, on which women should have a fair 
representation. A few months later Miss Peto was appointed 
the first woman to serve on the Police Council which was 
called to consider these regulations. 


At the suggestion of the Council, the Home Office has 
recently circularized all police authorities to the effect that 
the Metropolitan. and Birmingham Police Forces were 
recognized as training centres for women police, and 
prepared to give short courses of training to selected recruits 
sent by chief constables for the purpose. 


KING GEORGE’S JUBILEE TRUST FUND 

After several letters of protest had been sent to the 
secretary of King George’s Jubilee Trust Fund, pointing out 
that no woman had been appointed, ar answer was received 
announcing that the Council’s recommendation had been 
adopted. 
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A Message from the I.C.W. President 


We reprint the message from Baroness Boél, President of the International Council of Women, which was 
published in the last issue of the “‘ Bulletin” before the invasion of Holland and Belgium. 


EAR Friends and Fellow 
Workers, 
After the Bulletin had gone 
to press there arrived, like a 
thunderbolt from a sky already 
dark with clouds, the news of the 
further extension of the European 
conflict. 

The thunderstorm is raging on, 
dragging more peaceful countries 
into its turmoil, and the thoughts 
of the members ef the I.C.W. go 
out in sincere sympathy to those 
who know now the terrible mean- 
ing of war. 

We think with deep compassion 
_ of the National Councils in many 
countries so cruelly hit by the 
events of today and of yesterday, 
and we wish we could assure them, 
in some other way than by mere 
words, that we feel their anguish 
and their sorrow as if they were 
our own. But we know that the 
ideals in which they believe will 
give them the strength and cour- 
age they need to go through the 
ordeal and we are certain that, 
come what may, they will remain 
what they have been, fountain- 
heads of faith and hope. 

Centuries ago, a statesman who 
lived’ during the renaissance 

declared that men were 
ving ““below their time.” Let us 
- iaeniteamaia today ie 
P: rise “‘above their task. " 


recognised ; 
world order ensuring that treaties 


This task is a tremendous one. 
First of all, for the sake of their 
country, women must be ready to 
make every sacrifice which a 
nation has the right to ask from 
its children at a time of common 
peril. For more than fifty years we 
have been claiming equality of 
rights with our husbands and 
brothers ; now the moment has 
come for us to take an equal share 
of their responsibilities. 

Whatever may be the place 
assigned to us by our duties, we 
must endeavour to be, as it were, 
a source of quiet fortitude. We 
must rise above the anxieties of the 
hour in order not only to sustain 
the courage of those around us but 
also, as we are the givers and 
guardians of life, it is our task to 
bring up the generation of to- 
morrow, a task involving great 
responsibility at a time when 
women are often alone to bear its 
burdens. It is of infinite import- 
ance that the rising generation 
should grow up morally healthy 
and strong in order to be abte to 
bring about that spiritual and 
moral revival which humanity 
needs. On the rock of the prin- 


ciples which we have taught them 


will have to build a new social 
founded on universal moral 


law, universally >@ new 


are respected, engagements carried 
out and the given word honoured. 

Finally—and in spite of all they 
have had, and many yet have, to 
go through—women must not 
allow the fine spark of inter- 
national solidarity alive in their 
hearts to become extinguished, or 
the human bond linking the 
peoples together to be completely 
torn asunder. [I am well aware 
that this means asking a great 
sacrifice from many in_ their 
present suffering, but it is a sacri- 
fice that they will have to make in 
order to. enable their children’s 
children to live in a world more 
serene and beautiful than that in 
which it has been their own tragic 
fate to live and to suffer. 

That is what I meant, dear 
friends, when I told you that 
women had not only to live up to 
their task but to rise above it. 
May they, always and everywhere, 
oppose their faith in the construc- 
tive forces to the forces of 
destruction now let loose; may 
they always remember that life 
only attains its full value if we are 
ready to sacrifice it for the sake 
of spiritual and moral causes that 
transcend life and make it worth 
living. 

May God help us all to under- 
stand where our duty lies and aid 
us to do it. MARTHE BOEL, 
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The Kitchen Front is Mobilised 


Ministry 
work of the National Council 
of Women. 

Your enterprise in organising 
this exhibition is national service. 
Women can have no doubt about 
the part they have to play in this 
war ; it isn’t spectacular ; it isn’t 
heroic, but it is vital. 

I wish the exhibition all the 
success it deserves, and J appeal 
for the continued support of your 
Council. 

(Signed) Woolton. 


HE Food and Fitness Exhibi- 

tion, which took place on 

May 15th and 16th at the 
Royal Institute of Public Health 
and Hygiene, Portland Place, by 
courtesy of the Council, must be 
accounted a great success. 

As members know the purpose 
of the exhibition was to bring to 
the public as much information as 
possible about the intelligent use 
of food in war-time, how to avoid 
waste, how to cater for large and 
small numbers within the limits of 
rationing and so on-—-all to be 
presented as simply as possible. 
Lectures, demonstrations, exhibits 
and helpful literature were the 
means chosen to present the food 
situation, and, judging by the 
comments of the audience, most 
people had their enquiries an- 
swered satisfactorily. Also, the 
exhibition remained open till 8 
p.m. so that all sections of the 
community might benefit. 

Mrs. Walter Elliot, who had 
promised to open the exhibition 
on May 15th, was unfortunately 
taken ill, and Mr. Lennox Boyd, 
on that day for the last time 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Food, opened the 


exhibition in her ~ . The 
President, Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson, 
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was in the chair. Mrs. Johnson 
explained the present aims of the 
Household Service League and 
the hope that this exhibition might 
be a useful contribution to the war 
on the Home Front. She also read 
a message from Lord Woolton, 
Minister of Food, commending 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Lennox Boyd in his opening 
speech said that this was his last 
day at the Ministry of Food as he 
was going to join the armed forces. 
He then explained very clearly the 
objectives behind rationing. Be- 
fore the war the Government had 
arranged to secure large supplies 
of essential foods sufficient to keep 
the people for a long war. But if 
these supplies were to last and the 
maximum use made of the produce 
grown in this country, some sort 
of rationing had to be introduced 
at the very beginning of the war. 

After securing the supplies of 
food, it had to be rationed accord- 
ing to the means of the consumer, 
and to meet this rationing by price 
was introduced. And, in order to 
keep the price within the reach of 
the people subsidies on essential 
foods were arranged. Another 
factor in the rationing policy was 
an economic one. Food from 
overseas had to be paid in the 
currency of the country concerned, 
and moreover, such food occupied 
valuable shipping space. There- 
fore, for example, although such a 
food as soya beans was considered 
most valuable in itself and as a 
substitute, it was not economically 
sound to import large cargoes of 
soya beans. Our economic front 
was as important as the food front. 

Mr. Lennox Boyd concluded by 
stressing the help which the Nation- 
al Council of Women was giving 
to the public and to the Ministry in 
arranging this exhibition. 

On May 16th the famous stage 
and radio stars Gert and Dais 
opened the exhibition. They were 
introduced by Mr. Seymour Hard- 


ing, Secretary of the Institute. 

Gert and Dais opened the 
exhibition in the form of a duet, 
or more correctly, “‘re-opened”’ it, 
as Gert said. To prepare for their 
broadcasts they had been sent to 
a cookery centre in London where 
the head of the school worked out 
a week’s menu for “rill mills’ for 
Gert and Dais. This menu cost 
them 14/- for a week for both of 
them. They certainly ate things 
they did not eat as a rule—cocoa, 
margarine and frozen meat played 
a large part in the menu. The 
result, however, was highly satis- 
tory, and both had gained in 
weight! The Gerts and Daises of 
this world, they said, had to be 
helped these days. Those were the 
women whose men had gone to the 
war, and who were left with the 
full burden of providing for their 
families on very small means. 
This sort of exhibition was just the 
thing to help women in their daily 
task of making ends meet, and 
Gert and Dais hoped that it could 
be brought to them, for even the 
fares to Portland Place were 
beyond the means of those who 
needed the exhibition most. 

Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, thanked Gert and Dais, 
Miss Randle, chairman of the 
Household Service Committee of 
the Council, Mr. Harding, the 
staff of the Institute, and all those 
who had worked so hard and 
willingly to make the exhibition a 
success. 

A most pleasant feature of the 
exhibition was the close and 
happy co-operation between all 
those who were taking any part in 
it. The Women’s Gas Council, 
the Electrical Association for 
Women, the Association of Tea- 
chers of Domestic Subjects, the 
Food Education Society, all affili- 
ated societies, helped us most 
enthusiastically, and organisations. 
individuals and several Govern- 


| ment departments had their stands 
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and demonstrators so that we 
could present as many sides as 
possible of the food question. 
The response of the public was 
indeed encouraging and showed 
that the exhibition was serving a 
very useful purpose. A ten-minute 
broadcast on the morning of the 
opening day brought many 


people, and others came in res- 
ponse to invitation cards and 
leaflets. And already Miss Randle 
has had a vast correspondence of 
enquiries, and is able to help many 
people with their food problems. 
It is certain that the Household 
Service League has mobilised 
itself quickly and efficiently in 


response to the appeal from the 
Minister of Food. 

If any branch feels that it 
would like to investigate the 
possibility of arranging a similar 
exhibition in its own locality, Miss 
Randle will be delighted to advise. 


Her address is 252, Sheen Lane, 
S.W.14. 


Committee Commentary 


HE report of the Finance 

Committee was one of the 

most important to be dis- 
cussed at this month’s Executive, 
and its recommendations were 
practical and necessary to the life 
of the Council during the war. 

With the invasion of the Low 
Countries in the forefront of 
people’s minds, and the realisation 
that the war had come very near 
our own shores, it was hard to 
take the same interest in a confer- 
ence planned to take place in 
October. So, while the report of 
the Conference Sub-committee 
was approved it was felt that the 
question of speakers had become 
academic for the time being. 
Accordingly, after hearing with 
regret that neither Miss Sayers nor 
Mr. Harold Nicolson could accept 
our invitation, it was decided to 
delay further invitations till the 
war situation had cleared one way 
or another. 

The sectional committees this 
month, although overshadowed 
also by the increased violence of 
the war, nevertheless carried out 
their programmes as planned. The 
International Affairs Committee 
had a most informative and inspir- 
ing speech from Dr. Macdougall, 
who had been responsible for the 
rough drafting of the Bruce 
Report. It was most heartening 
these days when one hears of the 
apparent political failure of the 
League of Nations to know of its 
abiding good, and the measures 
and research which are still being 
prosecuted, 

Mr. Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., a 
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fellow of Nuffield College, spoke 
at the Education Committee on his 
conception of educating for a free 
society—that is educating boys 
and girls to be citizens of Heaven 
rather than of any earthly city. 
The Committee also sent a resolu- 
tion to the Executive asking that 
the B.C.C. should include a prayer 
in the Children’s Hour. 

The Industrial Committee heard 
Mrs. Abbott speak on the dilution 
of labour in war-time, the need for 
the “ rate for the job” in industry 
during the war. Mrs. Popplewell, 
the new hon. secretary, was wel- 
comed at this meeting. 

The Public Service and Magis- 
trates Committee had as their guest 
speakers Mr. Smeal, of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 
and Miss Locket, of the Charity 
Organisation Society, to tell of the 
organising of the citizens’ advice 
bureaux. These bureaux were 
ready to function the day war was 
declared, and their usefulness will 
not end with the end of the war as 
already they have taken their 
essential place in the social ser- 
vices. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman were re-elected, and 
Mrs. Thiselton hon. secretary 
pro tem. 

The Women Police Committee 
heard with infinite regret of the 
resignation of their hon. secretary, 
Miss Cowlin. Miss Cowlin has 
done such magnificent and untiring 
work for the Committee and the 
cause of women police that it is 
difficult to think of the Committee 
without her. Miss Tancred was 


: re-elected chairman, the Honble. | 


Mrs. Home Peel vice-chairman, 
and Miss Ines Blanch hon. secre- 
tary. Speakers’ notes on women 
police are now available. It was 
reported that Dorset now has a 
second policewoman; this ap- 
— has long been hoped 
or. 

The Arts and Letters Committee 
held its first meeting since the war 
to hear about the Pilgrim Trust 
grant and the plans to keep alive 
and encourage music and the arts 
during the war. Miss Cicely 
Stanhope told the Committee how 
the ideas of the Trust were being 
put into practice, and in particular 
how mid-day and mid-night lunch 
hour concerts were being arranged 
in factories. It was emphasised 
that the artists giving these pro- 
grammes were first class and the 
music chosen of the _ highest 
quality. Works bands too were 
helping in these concerts, and they 
gave much joy and relief in these 
strenuous days. 

‘““Committee Commentary”’ this 
month has to be brief for we have 
little space, but the committees 
were indeed alive and much 
constructive work was done. 


BRANCH AND— 

Bath. Recently Miss Mabel 
Cowlin, J.P., visited Bath and 
spoke to an excellent audience on 
“Police Service as a Career for 
Women.” Mrs. Barnes, branch 
representative on the Humane 
Treatment of Animals Committee, 
invited members to an at-home to 
hear her report of the recent work 
of this Committee. An interesting 
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was that the caravan of the 

le’s Dispensary for Sick Ani- 

was on show. Miss W. M. 
principal of the Training 

ge for Domestic Science, gave 

an interesting and informative 
address on “Food in War-time.” 
The inaugural meeting of the 
newly-formed study circle was 
held in April, when Miss Elsie 
Zimmern spoke most interestingly 
on ‘Women’s Part in International 
Affairs.” Her audience was large 
and appreciative. The second 
meeting of the study circle was also 
well attended, and the subject for 
discussion was the Treaty of 
Versailles. Both meetings, in 
numbers and enthusiasm, sup- 
ported the belief that the new 
venture would be a great success. 


Bradford. A joint executive and 
members’ meeting was held in 
May, when Dr. S. E. J. Best spoke 
on “An Examiner Looks at the 
School Certificate.” He pointed 
out that the examination is rather 
a test of attainment than of 
intelligence. It was interesting to 
note that today the standard of 
mathematics was very high. 

Bristol. Miss Margaret Nixon, 
Superintendent of Welfare to the 
Admiralty, was the speaker at a 
recent branch meeting. Miss 
Nixon was for twenty years Chief 
Superintendent of Welfare to the 
Government of Palestine, and by 
her work there for women and 
girls won from the Arabs the title, 
‘“Mother of all Young Girls.” She 
gave the branch a vivid picture of 
what has been done in Palestine in 
many forms of welfare work, 
especially in improving out of all 
recognition prison conditions for 
women and girls. A collection was 
taken for St. George’s House, a 
mixed club recently opened in the 
city, largely through the initiative 
of Miss M. H. Cowlin and other 
N.C.W. members. 


The branch has for 
the last two meetings enjoyed the 
hospitality of one of its committee 
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the first occasion Miss McColvin, 
of the Derby Education Com- 
mittee, gave an account of the 
Derby evacuation scheme. At the 
second meeting Mr. Harold Jowitt, 
secretary to the Derbyshire Rural 
Community Council, addressed 
the branch. He outlined the work 
being done by his Council, parti- 
cularly in regard to war conditions 
and indicated many ways in which 
the N.C.W. could co-operate. He 
sketched quickly the procedure 
which has been adopted by the 
National Youth Movement, and 
was assured that members of the 
N.C.W. could be counted upon to 
give any help within their power. 
Mrs. G. A. Lewis, branch presi- 
dent, was in the chair. 

Nottingham. Mrs. Coulby is 
President of the Boy Scouts 
Association, a huge organisation 
doing tremendous work, and we 
believe the first woman in the 
country tc hold that pdsition. 
Mrs. A. B. Lewis, J.P., has been 
greatly honoured by being elected 
President of our General Hospital. 
Mrs. Torrance has been asked to 
help the Ministry of Information, 
and Mrs. Woodward is doing the 
same work. 


—OTHER NOTES 

South Eastern Regional Com- 
mittee.—Members of this com- 
mittee. have been so busy with 
different kinds of work since the 
outbreak of war that meetings have 
been out of the question, especially 
as travelling difficulties affect par- 
ticularly all the regional com- 
mittees. However, an invitation 
to meet in London and have tea 
afterwards with Mrs. Wilson 
Potter, so long a good friend of the 
Committee, brought a few repre- 
sentatives together for a very 
pleasant and useful meeting on 
May 22nd. The President, Mrs. 
A. F, W. Johnson, and the General 
Secretary were both present, with 
Miss Milman, recently elected 

resident of the Eastbourne 

ranch, in the chair. It was good 


to hear reports from eight | 


branches, nearly all giving evi- 


dence of real vitality. Members 
were able to exchange notes on 
Steps taken to adapt their branch 
meetings to war-time conditions, 
for instance at Croydon members 
bring their own sandwiches now- 
adays to their lunch meetings. 
Eastbourne branch is particularly 
to be congratulated on increasing 
its membership in these difficult 
days. The Committee is going to 
provide tellers for the October con- 
ference in London. The news of 
the suspension of Brighton branch, 
the first casualty of the war among 
branches, was very much regretted 
for this was founded in 1886 and 
used to be an extremely active 
centre. 


Home Counties Regional Com- 
mittee. The President, Mrs. 
A. F. W. Johnson, was present at 
a very pleasant luncheon meeting 
at the Samovar, St. Martin’s 
Lane, on May 7th. Miss Mathe- 
son was re-elected Chairman and 
Mrs. Chanter, of Ealing branch, 
was welcomed as the new Hon. 
Secretary. Plans were discussed 
for helping headquarters during 
the conference, when the com- 
mittee is to provide stewards and 
some hospitality. The majority of 
branches included in the region 
were represented, giving most 
heartening reports of the Council’s 
vigour in the Home Counties. 


The London Branch Luncheon 
Club held its annual meeting on 
May 8th, at Woburn Square (by 
kind invitation of Mrs. Taylor). 
The chairman, Mrs. McWilliam, 
was unanimously re-elected, and 
Miss Gosset, the hon. secretary, is 
also continuing in office. Mem- 
bers looked back on a most 
successful season, since the club 
resumed meetings in February, 
and look forward to hearing Mrs. 
Patrick Ness speak at their next 
meeting at Pinoli’s Restaurant on 
June Sth. There have been a 
number of new members pgm 4 


but more will be warmly - 
comed., 
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UR plans, alas, for the new 
and rather beautiful Women 
in Council have had to be 

abandoned. Instead we are issuing 
Women in Council News Letter, 
the first number of which we pre- 
sent to you now. 


In the short space of four pages 
we cannot give you articles or 
reports of speeches delivered at 
the committees, but we hope to 
report briefly on the work of the 
branches and of the committees ; 
any outstanding news of person- 
alities in the N.C.W. ; the Coun- 
cil’s contribution to specific war 
time activities, such as evacuation; 
and news of our affiliated societies 
and of other organisations whose 
work touches our own. Also, we 
shall publish announcements which 
we ask you to note carefully. 


Even: in this attenuated form 
Women in Council is of very great 
importance to the Council as a 
medium of conveying news of the 
Council both to members and to 
the world. This news letter will 
take the place of many notices 
sent out to the Press in England 
and abroad, and maintain and 
establish personal contacts un- 
happily broken by the war. 


Finally, the price. We must still 
charge you 3d. a copy or 2s. 6d. a 
year, for it now costs more to print 
the journal, and also there are no 
advertisements to be had, nor is 
there space for them. 


We do hope that you will sup- 
port our emergency venture, so 
that when the war is over we may 
have built up our circulation and 
be able confidently to revive our 
plans for the journal. 


Annual Meeting, London 


HE annual meeting at Friends 

House, London, on October 

11th, a hasty substitute for the 
Cheltenham conference, was one of 
the most vital and stimulating that 
the Council has experienced. 

About 250 delegates were pre- 
sent from branches, affiliated 
societies and committees and we 
welcomed guests as speakers and 
as representatives from other big 
organisations. Many had come 
long distances in spite of the diffi- 
culties and discomfort of war time 
travel. From Scotland and York 
in the north, to Manchester in the 
midlands, Bristol in the west and 
Bournemouth in the south, mem- 
bers came. In all, 38 branches 
were represented. 

The meeting opened with the 
National Anthem, and then after 
the announcements the President, 
Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson, delivered 
her address. In the course of her 
speech, after reviewing the year’s 
work, Mrs. Johnson reminded the 
delegates that even though all our 
minds were occupied, and our 
energies too, with the war and its 
resulting work, we must not allow 
the social work of peace time to 
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lapse. The President urged that 
branches should keep together 
ready for the constructive work of 
peace and through their meetings 
help to form public opinion in 
their localities. 


The Dowager Lady Nunburn- 
holme expressed most vigorously 
the temper and mood of the 
Council when, after having read a 
message of sympathy from the 
President of the International 
Council of Women, she said, ““We 
are united as never before in our 
history in opposition to the blas- 
phemous doctrine of the deifica- 
tion of the State, the ideal of bees 
and ants. We are upholding the 
sanctity of individual life and the 
right given us by Almighty God 
of free choice and for the exercise 
of our Golden Rule.”’ Lady Nun- 
burnholme concluded by remind- 
ing the Council of that great lady, 
Lady Aberdeen. “She is not here 
in body,” said Lady Nunburn- 
holme, “but the very last letter 
she wrote on Council business 
contains the motto we must take 
away with us today in our hearts, 
‘As women of the International 
Council we must face the future 
with faith and without fear’.” 


Finance was the next concern of 
the Council, and a very spirited 
discussion ensued on the_proper 
use of the Council’s capifal in war 
time. (This discussion is reported 
in full in the report of the meeting.) 
The only other resolution before 
the Council at the morning session 
concerned the powers of officers 
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in war time—also to be found in 
the report. 


Miss Randle 


The Household Service League 
and women police, two of the 
Council’s chief concerns in the 
years since the last war, were the 
subjects of two speeches. Miss 
Randle told the meeting that in 
response to a demand for an em- 
ployers’ association to comple- 
ment the work of the National 
Union of Domestic Workers it 
was proposed to turn the House- 
hold Service League into such an 
association, membership of which 
would be open to men and women 
employers alike. The idea, the 
details of which will be given as 
soon as they are available, was 
well received—most people feeling 
that real vitality shows itself in the 
ability to meet the needs of the 
moment. 

Miss Peto, a superintendent of 
Metropolitan Police, then spoke 
on women police, tracing the 
history of the admission of women 
to the ranks of the Metropolitan 
Police and comparing the condi- 
tions of 1914 and 1939. Miss Peto 
answered many questions, parti- 
cularly on the subject of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps. 


The Lady Emmott 


What the Council did in the last 
war was the theme of the speech 
with which the Lady Emmott 
wound up the morning session. 
She told briefly of the Voluntary 
Patrol Movement and of the 
Comrades’ Clubs set up in connec- 
tion with the voluntary patrols. 
Men in uniform were admitted 
free to these clubs and girls paid 
small fees; there was a canteen 
and dancing, music and games. 
_ Lady Emmott alluded also to the 
travelling child welfare exhibitions, 
to our work for the nationality of 
married women question, and to 
the help we gave the Government 
in setting up local committees to 
carry out the National War 
Savings Movement. Lady Emmott 
ended by saying, that although 
some branches lapsed, a quite 


unusual number of new ones were 
started during the war period. 
Finally she said, “I am certain that 
the branches will find full scope 
for their wish to serve.... Let no 
one think members of the N.C.W. 
will be idle in this war any more 
than they were in the last.” 


Mrs. Donze 


After the lunch interval Mrs. 
Donzé, honorary secretary of the 
Nationality of Married Women 
Committee, was the first speaker, 
and told how an emergency Bill 
to meet the present conditions was 
being drafted, asking for a revision 
of the nationality laws so that 
British Women married to foreign- 
ers and living in Britain might 
retain their British nationality. 

Mrs. Patrick Ness, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, brought the story 
of the N.C.W. in war time up to 
date by telling of its relationship 
with W.V.S., and later of the war 
work of the branches in every part 
of the country. Lady Reading, 
chairman of W.V.S., spoke of the 
problems and work of W.V.S., 
alluding specially to the real 
practical help of the N.C.W. in 
making this war’s unique, and still 
very young, women’s organisation. 
The evacuation problem was the 
particular one alluded to by Lady 
Reading, which she described as 
“the biggest social experiment 
since the Exodus.’ (Branch re- 
ports amplify Lady Reading’s 
remarks on evacuation.) 


Mrs. Oliver Strachey 


The war time difficulties of the 
professional woman were dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Oliver Strachey, 
who is compiling the official 
Emergency Register of Profes- 
sional Women. It seemed a bitter 
blow, not only financially, that so 
many backgrounds of culture and 
comfort should have been swept 
away and their owners, with many 
commitments and often dearly 
loved charitable organisations, 
faced with the utter dislocation of 
their former lives. Mrs. Strachey 
ended, however, with the con- 


fident hope that every woman’s 
training and experience Would 
find her the right work before long. 

Miss Caroline Haslett, ident 
of the Women’s Enginéering 
Society, presented a more special- 
ised side of the employment 
picture. It is not generally known 
that for some months keen women 
have been anticipating the need 
for munition workers by taking a 
course of training as supervisors 
of munition workers. These 
courses were taken in their own 
time and at their own expense. - It 
can safely be predicted that not so 
long hence the Government will 
be glad of these trained women. 


The Future ? 


It is too soon yet to forecast 
what will emerge from: the pro- 
posals, the discussions and the 
work described at the close of 
each speech, but out of this war 
achievements may emerge that 
will rank with women police, the 
National Council of Girls’. Clubs, . 
the Women’s Engineering Society 
and countless less remembered 
works of social and national 
importance that owe their exist- 
ence either in whole or in part to 
the National Council of Women.. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret that subscribers to Women 
in Council did not receive an issue last 
month, owing to temporary disorgan- 
isation due to the war. An extra number 
will be issued in the new year. 

. et * 

Mrs. Patrick Ness is the N.C.W, 
representative on the newly formed 
Women’s Group on Problems Arising 
from Evacuation (in association with the 
National Council of Social Service). 


A report of the Annual Meeting has 
been prepared. It will be sent free to 
secretaries of branches, affiliated societies 
and National Councils. It is obtainable 
from the Office at 4d., post free. 

— ; 


The handbook is now ready, price 
ls. 3d., post free. It contains the names 
of the new Executive, and information 
indispensible to N.C.W. members. 


+ . * 

The leaflet summarising the report of 
the Inter-Departmental Inquiry into 
Abortion is ready, price 2d. a copy, or 
ls. 6d. a dozen, post free. 
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Bilston. Members. are working in- 
dividyally on national service, hel 
to staff first aid posts, acting as ue : 
and making hospital supplies. 

Birmingham. “The branch is working 
as.a unit and is responsible for one of 
the Citizens’ Aid Bureaux. Also, it is 

urging the Chief Constable to sanction 
ormation of a body of women 
See 
Bh gag yor The branch is help- 
_the Y.W.C.A. with a canteen for 
rset pag stent lag epee na 
on with branch work. 

Chesterfield. Practically every member 
is engaged on some work of national 
importance. 

Coventry. The branch is not working 
as a unit, but individuals are doing all 
kinds of national service. 

Ealing. The branch is busy with a 
working party for the Red Cross, and 
individual members are serving on 
A.R.P., hospital and food control com- 
mittees. 

East Dorset. The branch president 
represents it on’a Weymouth committee 
for establishing centres for women and 
children evacuees to provide play 
centres,. libraries, entertainments, child 
care facilities and sewing classes. 

Eastbourne. The branch, through 
W.V.S., provided additional lay staff for 
the open air school. , 

Gerrards Cross. As individuals the 
branch has been engrossed with evacua- 
tion schemes under the leadership of the 
branch :president. 

. (Members. allied them- 
selves with W.V.S. to deal with evacua- 
tion. (The district received 3,500 
children and many mothers and infants. ) 
The branch, at the request of the local 
authority, at a few days’ notice prepared 
a house to receive families of a » somged 
and ten children, the grandmother 
mother and two children; ano 
mother and two children, and twins aged 
five. weeks, each family being accom- 
modated on a separate floor with 
separate cooking. The branch meets 
twice a week to sew for the Red Cross, 
and will hear lectures on the Federal 


Union. 

Harrogate. The branch, with the 
Lady Mayoress in the chair, held a 
gay public meeting to enrol volun- 

for national ‘service, and also 
decided to compile a local register of 
blood donors. 

‘Harrow. Most members trained in the 
crisis of September, 1938, are now 
serving in local first aid posts. At the 
same time the branch is continuing its 
work for the inmates of the Eventide 
Home. and supporting its boy refugee. 

Hornsey. Is working in conjunction 
with W.V.S., the head of which is a 
branch member. Members are doing 


A:R.P., first aid, and helping staff 
Citizens’ Aid Bureaux. 

Leicester. The branch working party 
meets twice a week, and among its 
members has W.V.S. drivers ; members 
are also attending first aid and nursing 
lectures. ) 

Lincoln. The branch has among its 
members four doctors, the matron of the 
County Hospital, and two fi ully trained 
nurses. Two members are Red Cross 
commandants and many are V.A.D.’s ; 
several members are St. John’s Ambu- 
lance personnel and half a dozen are air 
raid wardens. One member is second in 
command of the A.T.S., and others are 
welfare workers in clubs organised for 
boys and girls and for evacuee mothers. 
Many are acting as hostesses to evacu- 
ees, and the branch’s own Girls’ Club 
activities have been extended to include 
Sunday afternoon meetings between 4 
and 6.30, when a rota of members acts 
as hostesses. Branch working parties 
are being formed, and many members 
are joining. It is the aim of Lincoln 
branch to include every member in some 
form of war. service. 

Malvern. Members of the branch have 
organised a hospital depot, and given 
much help to a branch of the Personal 
Service League. 

Mansfield. The branch is not working 
as a unit, but members are engaged in 
auxiliary nursing, and are helping at the 
Women’s Social Centre, which is a meet- 
ing place for evacuated, expectant 
mothers. 

Newark and Southwell. The branch 
is not working as a unit, but individually 
members are driving ambulances, help- 
ing with soldiers’ clubs, evacuation work 
and hospital supplies. 

North Staffs. Prominent members of 
the branch are running the W.V.S. office 
at Newcastle, and many members are 
working for the Red Cross. 

Nottingham. As yet this branch is not 
working as a unit, for members are too 
involved in national service as individu- 
als. The branch has one official inter- 
preter, members in responsible positions 
in the W.A.T.S., the Civil Air Guard, 
the first aid services and A.R.P. work. 
The W.V.S. organisers for both the city 
and county belong to the branch. The 
chairman and six members of the 
B.R.C.S. Executive Committee, three 
county branch officials, at. least four 
commandants of newly formed detach- 
ments, several instructors and other res- 
ponsible officers, as well as a number of 
recently joined nursing members are all 
N.C.W. members too. Hospital su upply 
work has begun. The regional o 
and chairman of the Nottingham and 
Notts depot both have belonged to our 
branch for many years, and are being 
helped by other members. Social work, 
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through the various organisations co- 
ordinated by the Emergency Social Ser- 
vice Committee recently set up, is making 
very heavy demands on the time and 
energy of many members. Soon it is 
expected that everyone who is able will 
be “doing her bit.” 

Oldham. Branch members have under- 
taken work in connection with canteen 
Shelters and in visiting the homes of men 
who have gone on active service. 

Richmond. Many members are doing 
A.R.P. work, and at the same time the 
branch is carrying out as far as possible 
the programme planned before the war. 

S . Has enrolled 256 volun- 
teers for canteen work, and a large 
number for first aid posts. 

Southport. The branch is not working 
as a unit, but individuals are very busy. 
One member of the committee is organ- 
ising all the voluntary. side of the baby 
welfare (Southport is a receiving area); : 
a doctor member has organised much 
maternity work and opened up a big 
house for it, and the president and most 
members are entertaining evacuees— 
a full time job! 

Wolverhampton. The chairman, Mrs. 
Dyke, has formed a mobile unit for 
visiting large factories to get blood 
donors. Many members are doing Red 
Cross work and several are A.R.P. 
wardens; others have qualified as 
nursing auxiliaries. 


COMMITTEE DATES 


Committee dates for November are as 
follows : 

At 30, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7 (by 
kind permission of Lady Emmott) on 
Wednesday, 15th November, 10.45 a.m., 
Finance; 12 noon, Cinema; 2 p.m., 
Moral Welfare and Public Service 
(joint meeting—members of Education 
Committee also invited); 4 p.m., 
Temperance. 

At 34, Eaton Square, S.W.1 (by kind 
permission of Mrs. Patrick Ness) on 
Thursday, 16th November, 10.45 a.m., 
Parliamentary and Legislation; 11.45, 
International Affairs; 2 p.m., Public 
Health and Housing ; 4 p.m., Industrial. 

At Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1, 
on Friday, 17th November, 11.30 a.m., 
Executive. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“‘Careers for Girls.’’ (Reprinted from 
The Times, with a foreword by Count- 
ess Baldwin of Bewdley, 2s.). 


*‘Careers and Vocational Training.’’ 
(The Women’s Employment Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 54, Russell Square, 
W.C.1; price 2s.). 
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DAME MARIA OGILVIE GORDON 


N June 24th Dame Maria 
Ogilvie Gordon left us, just 
a fortnight after attending 
the Triennial Conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the 
World, and her place will be empty 
at the national and international 
gatherings at which she was such 
a well known figure. We saw her 
at meetings and yet, in spite of this 
familiarity, how few of us really 
knew her. She was very sensitive 
and curiously diffident of boring 
people with her own affairs, with 
the result that she kept her life in 
distinct compartments, her family 
life, her scientific life and the life 
that we of the N.C.W. knew best, 
that of the public woman and 
social worker. 


Her First Love 


One had the impression that 
science was Dame Maria’s first 
love ; her voice took on a different 
tone and her eyes brightened at the 
mention of her geological work to 


which she had remained true ever 
since the days, when, as a girl, she 
wandered over the hills round 
Ballatar on foot or on horseback 
and her elder brother initiated her 
into the mysteries of strata and 
contour line and taught her to 
read the past in hillside and 
watercourse. 


Dame Maria —the Scientist 


After studying at the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and London 
Dame Maria went as a private 
research student to Munich, and 
it was during this time that 
Professor von Richthofen intro- 
duced her to the wonders of the 
Dolomites, to which region she 
returned summer after summer to 
make a geological map of the 
district and to evolve those theories 
regarding its structure, which have 
made her name famous in the 
scientific world: In 1927 she 
summed up her geological work 
in two quarto volumes published 
in Vienna and followed this up in 
1929 by a supplementary volume. 


Altogether she published some 
thirty original scientific works, 
rather more than half of them 
written in German. 

During much of this time Dame 
Maria was apparently fully occu- 
pied with social and*public work. 
From 1904 onwards she was first 
Hon. Secretary, then Vice-Presi- 
dent and finally Hon. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Council 
of Women, attending all its 
meetings and playing a prominent 
part in its counsels. 


Work for the N.C.W. 


After a keen and active mem- 
bership of the Aberdeen 
branch Dame Maria became Presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Women and held that position 
from 1916 to 1920. During her 
term of office she obtained a grant 
from the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust in Dunfermline, which 
enabled several maternity and 
child welfare exhibitions to do 
good work in both England and 
Scotland in stimulating local 
authorities to set up maternity and 
child welfare centres in their areas 
and to interest and educate 
mothers in the care of their 
own and their children’s health. 
Dame Maria was also very active 
in the formation of new branches, 
and the grouping of branches into 
regional committees was started 
during her Presidency. From this 
time also dates the formation of 
the National Women Citizens’ 
Association, of which she was 
Foundress, President, and finally 
Hon. Life President. 


International Work 


Dame Maria’s post-war acti- 
vities in the social field included 
the formation in 1920 of the Coun- 
cil for the Representation of 
Women in the League of Nations 
and, later, both the Joint Standing 
Committee and the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s International 
Organisations owed their origin 
to her energy and foresight. 


She was a Parliamentary can- 
didate and unsuccessfully fought 
the 1923 General Election at 
Hastings in the Liberal interest. 
She was a Justice of the Peace and 
for a time chairman of the St. 
Marylebone Court of Justices, the 
first woman to hold such a position 
in London ; she was also on the 
rota of justices for the children’s 
court. Dame Maria was a pro-. 
minent member and did much 
work for the British Social Hygiene 
Council and for the London Public 
Morality Council. 

*Within the limits of this short 
notice it is not possible even to 
mention the N.C.W. committees 
she initiated and chaired, nor the 
many causes she championed. 


Dame Maria —the Woman 


But what of the woman behind 
these countless activities of whom 
one only occasionally caught 
glimpses? Dame Maria was very 
susceptible to kindness, whether 
shown to herself or to others and, 
although dictatorial at times, she 
had a child-like faith in the judg- 
ment of others far less gifted than 
herself. When once she had given 
her trust she gave it without stint 
Or question, and it was this 
quality that enabled her to dele- 
gate work and in part accounted 
for the wonderful tale of achieve- 
ment only hinted at above. But 
she could also work for others, 
giving them the credit, as was 
shown in her close association with 
Lady Aberdeen, an association 
that extended for over thirty-five 
years. Now her work is ended and 
it is for others to pick up the 
threads and to carry on with the 
same devotion to high ideals and 
the same seeking after accuracy 
and truth, which characterised all 
she did. E.M.Z. 


*For further details of Dame Maria’s 
life and work the reader is referred to the 
October issue of the I.C.W. Bulletin, and 
to a small compiled from notes 
found among Dame Maria’s 
which is obtainable from the .W. 
Office, price 6d. 
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